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Preface 


Alexander the Great has always been of crucial interest to scholars of anci- 
ent history, classical archaeology, art and philology, and it is important that 
the results of recent research in the various fields should from time to time 
be reviewed and compared. An international conference on Alexander the 
Great from a Nordic point of view was thus organized by the Accademia 
di Danimarca in Rome during the period 27-29 January 1992. One of its 
aims was to provide a suitable forum at which scholars from Scandinavia 
could be brought together with international experts on the Macedonian 
king, his achievements and image. 

The present volume comprises the final proceedings of the conference, 
which was divided into four sessions, focusing respectively on the themes 
of Alexander in literature, Hellas and Persia, Alexander in art, and /mita- 
tio Alexandri. However, this division is not maintained in the present publi- 
cation of the revised versions of the papers, largely as some of the papers 
given at the conference unfortunately could not be included in it. This 
applies to A. Demandt (Die Berliner Alexander-Handschrift), who made it 
clear that his necessarily partial presentation of the miniatures in the ma- 
nuscript did not lend itself to publication at this stage, and to M.-L. Saflund 
(The Alexander-Mosaic in Casa del Fauno. Who made its orginal and who or- 
dered it?), who has prefered to reserve her results for another occasion, 
while the paper by R. P. Franke (Alexander der Grosse in der kaiserzeitlichen 
Münzprägung) will appear in Analecta Romana XXII (1993). 

The editors are most grateful to the following foundations, who gave 
generous grants towards the costs of the conference: the Danish Research 
Council for the Humanities, who also paid the final publication, the Danish 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs, Novo Fonden, Bikubenfonden, and Augustinus 
Fonden, Furthermore, we wish to express our warm thanks to J. Zahle and 
D. Pandermanlis, who acted as chairmen of two of the four sessions, to 
Karen Ascani and Bente Rasmussen for their invaluable assistance with the 
publication and the administration of the conference, and to Peter Spring, 
who revised most of the English papers. 


Rome, december 1992 


Jesper Carlsen Bodil Due Otto Steen Due Birte Poulsen 


Introduzione 


di OTTO STEEN DUE 


La rilevanza del tema prescelto per il convegno 
su Alessandro Magno trae lo spunto dalla mole 
bibliografica degli ultimi anni che fa di Alessan- 
dro Magno uno dei temi più importanti della 
storia antica. Le ragioni sono da ricercare nelle 
nuove posizioni e visioni che negli ultimi anni 


si sono imposte nell'interpretazione di quello | 


che forse si potrebbe definire la storia mon- 
diale europea e nel fatto che la storia mon- 
diale forse é meno europea di quanto finora 
abbiamo creduto e la missione della civiltà oc- 
cidentale meno univoca di quanto si suppo- 
neva. Un esempio dci capovolgimenti in atto, e 
da cui nemmeno studiosi come noi si possono 
astrarre, sono le note dissonant che disturbano 
1 festeggiamenti in occasione dei 500 anni dalla 
scoperta dell'America ad opera di Cristoforo 
Colombo. Esistono delle persone, per non dire 
interi popoli che non ravvisano alcun motivo 
per celebrare questa ricorrenza. Allo stesso 
modo ci s'interroga oggi sul valore della con- 
quista operata da Alessandro del mondo intero 
allora conosciuto. 

Ma non siamo qui per formulare giudizi mo- 
rali sul cammino della storia, e visto che non ce- 
lebriamo una ricorrenza ritengo che possiamo 
tenere le sessioni del convegno senza essere 
troppo disturbati da fini politici intesi, nella ri- 
costruzione come nella decostruzione, ad usare 
la storia come un arsenale. Il nostro compito 
qui è di indagare sugli aspetti di quel fenomeno 
che fu e rappresenta ancora oggi la figura di 
Alessandro. | 

Il titolo della conferenza € stato scelto con 
una formula retorica abbastanza ampia del tipo 
ben noto che costituisce una etichetta pratica 
per un contenuto ricco e vario. Ha inoltre 
il vantaggio di formare un punto di partenza 
utile a considerazioni di carattere piu generale 


quali quelle che sono d'uopo in un discorso - 
di saluto. Non ho la pretesa di poter conside- 
rarmi uno specialista di Alessandro — mi oc- 
cupo di poesia latina — ed anche per questo 
trovo conveniente limitarmi a problematiche 
più generali che si lasciano trattare senza cogni- 
zioni specifiche. 

Ora, se il titolo sembra formulato secondo 
i modelli più triviali per manifestazioni come 
questa, al punto che potrebbe dare adito a 
qualche sospetto per la sua frivolezza retorica, 
esso è tuttavia frutto di alcune riflessioni. I due 
elementi principali: la storia come ricostru- 
zione della realtà e la storia come forza pro- 
pulsiva del proprio corso, sono presenti in am- 
bedue le sezioni del titolo, per di più in una 
netta disposizione chiastica: 'Alessandro' è la 
persona in carne ed ossa che è realmente vis- 
suta. ‘Magno’ rappresenta il mito usato da lui 
stesso e da altri e a cui egli stesso soggiaceva. 

Il mito di Alessandro è incentrato sulla sua 
grandiosità ed è espresso con il suo epiteto. È 
il mito € di per sé una realtà complessa. Al con- 
cetto di 'grandiosità storica' speravo di trovare 
qualche definizione in "Reallexikon für Antike 
und Christentum”, il quale contiene sia realtà 
quali ‘Gespenst’, sia concetti astratti quali ‘Glo- 
ria. Ma purtroppo non vi è alcuna voce re- 
lativa a ‘Größe, Historische’. Il concetto as- 
sumerà senza dubbio un ruolo essenziale nel 
corso di questo convegno, per cui una defini- 
zione approssimata del suo contenuto potrebbe 
risultare utile. 

Sembra evidente che il concetto sia connesso 
con l’idea del ruolo determinante che la sin- 
gola personalità riveste per il corso storico. Gli 
studi storici di questo secolo sono stati propensi 
ad assumere una posizione critica nei confronti 
di questa idea, e ora sappiamo tutti che Ce- 
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sare non conquistò la Gallia da solo. Qualche 
volta si è arrivati al punto da negare che la sin- 
gola personalità potesse annoverarsi fra gli ele- 
menti determinanti della storia, cosa che non 
può non destare sorpresa nel secolo di Lenin, 
Stalin, di Hitler e Mussolini. Sono quindi state 
espresse delle riserve al valore contenuto nel 
concetto di grandiosità storica. 

Ma il concetto continua ad essere usato occa- 
sionalmente senza riserve. Nella sua prefazione 
alla biografia di Mussolini, Denis Mack Smith si 
esprime con una formulazione che con segno 
diverso potrebbe essere applicato ad Alessan- 
dro: "Mussolini was neither born great nor had 
greatness thrust upon him but had to fight his 
way out of obscurity by his own ambition and 
talents". La grandiosità sembra qui essere equi- 
parata alla fama, al kleos, alla gloria. A questo 
punto ci si domanda se la grandiosità sia una 
semplice funzione delle rovine o del numero 
di cadaveri prodotti da un sovrano? O Hitler, 
sarebbe ‘grande’ allo stesso modo di un Napo- 
leone o di Alessandro? La 'grandiosità' di Na- 
poleone smentisce l'idea della disfatta e del col- 
lasso finale quali motivi della nostra riserva ri- 
guardo alla ‘grandiosità’ di Hitler o di Musso- 
lini. E cosa fare dei loro crimini? Neanche 
quelli. Come osservato da Jacob Burchardt, 
alle grandi personalità della storia viene con- 
cessa una singolare deroga alle regole della mo- 
rale comune. Ad esempio, 1 massacri terro- 
ristici del giovane Augusto non tolgono nulla 
alla sua ‘grandiosità’. E Burchardt continua af- 
fermando che la definizione della grandiosità 
sembra essere il compimento di una volontà 
che esula dalla volontà individuale. E tutta- 
via ci rifiutiamo di definire Hitler e Mussolini 
grandi. La spiegazione risiede probabilmente 
nel motivo addotto dal bibliografo di Hitler, 
Joachim Fest: la grandiosità in campo storico è 
un fenomeno estetico e non del tutto morale. 
Nonostante gli effetti incommensurabili che i 
discorsi dei due dittatori hanno avuto sulle si- 
tuazioni specifiche in cuì vennero pronunciati, 
oggi ne rimane soltanto un’impronta ridicola 
e imbarazzante, e 1 loro scritti ispirano solo 
nola. 

E’ possibile che il concetto in sé nei tempi 
in cui viviamo sia divenuto anacronistico. Ad- 
dirittura si potrebbe forse sperare che le con- 


dizioni sociali sì siano evolute al punto da ren- 
dere ormai impossibile ad un capo di stato il 
tentare di realizzare 1 suoi piani fantasuci di 
rovesciamento, decidere nel bene e nel male 
le sorti dei popoli, dei paesi dei continenti, 


così come re, imperatori e dittatori sembrano 


aver potuto fare in passato. Non ne sarei, 
purtroppo, tanto sicuro. 

E’ lecito dubitare della legittimità di una 
concezione antropocentrica della storia, e ci si 
può interessare più dei legionari di Cesare e dei 
mercanti romani in Gallia che non dello stesso 
Cesare. Ma non si può modificare l’opinione 
degli antichi che non dubitavano di Alessandro 
conquistatore del mondo. Se tale convinzione 
è un mito, allora questo mito è una realtà che 
ha contribuito a formare il corso della storia. 

Credo sia un fenomeno generalmente dif- 
fuso che un sovrano crei un proprio mito o che 
intorno alla sua figura si formi un mito. Il mito 
costituisce un instrumentum regni assai efficace 
ed è favorito nella sua applicazione da quel bi- 
sogno di subordinazione ad un leader carisma- 
tico che é un aspetto dell'umanità altrettanto 
caratteristico quanto 1l bisogno di libertà. Ales- 
sandro possedeva sin dall'inizio i presupposti 
per crearsi un mito: era giovane, bello, cac- 
ciatore e guerriero abile, re di un popolo alla 
periferia dello spazio greco che aveva conser- 
vato dei tratti che ricordavano il mondo di 
Omero, terreno, insomma, adatto alla forma- 
zione del mito, tanto che il mito si creava da 
solo provocando conseguenze fatali soprattutto 
nell'ambito delle fonti letterarie. L'effetto stra- 
ordinario del successo e della portata del suo 
impegno ha apparentemente allontanato qual- 
siasi valutazione obiettiva e disincantata, fa- 
cendoci rimanere con descrizioni romanzate e 
aneddoti fantasiosi che soltanto in epoca molto 
più recente si è riusciti a raggirare, includendo 
in particolar modo altri tipi di fonti. 

Credo si debba procedere con prudenza 
nell’utilizzare il materiale letterario per ri- 
costruire la psicologia di Alessandro come un 
veicolo per comprendere la sua impresa. Con 
le fonti letterarie di cui disponiamo — inclu- 
dendo anche altri tipi di fonti — ne risulte- 
rebbe un tentativo semplicemente abbozzato. 
Con ciò non voglio escludere che la forma men- 
tıs di Alessandro non sia stata nella realtà sto- 
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Il deside- 
rio di tenere in pugno il dominio del mondo 
non rientra, però, nell'apparato psicologico 
dell'uomo comune, e il naturale desiderio di 
dominio si soddisfa di solito con mezzi meno 
drastici e meno onerosi. Ma nel caso di Ales- 
sandro rimane il fatto che della sua persona 
sappiamo troppo poco. 

Appare comunque certo, che Alessandro 
stabili un esempio fatale, dimostrando che 
l'anelito al dominio del mondo poteva essere 
coronato di successo, fondando un concetto 
della ‘grandiosità’ di cui in questo secolo ab- 
biamo provato la pericolosità: la storia come 
una specie di sala d'onore aperta alle persone 
temerarie pronte a far uso di qualsiasi mezzo. 


rica di importanza fondamentale. 


Come ho già accennato, speriamo che questa 


accezione del concetto di grandiosità sia stata 


compromessa per sempre dai dittatori vissuti 
nel nostro secolo. 

E’ vero che il mito di Alessandro, attri- 
buendo alla sua conquista del mondo una mis- 


sione civilizzatrice, sia complessivamente posi- 


tivo. Ma esiste una corrente contraria che era 
avvertita soprattutto dai romani. Nel poema 
sulla guerra civile che vede protagonista birbo 
l'imitatore di Alessandro, Giulio Cesare, la vi- 
sita di questi alla tomba di Alessandro che si 
svolge con la stessa rapidità di quella di Hit- 
ler alla tomba di Napoleone, offre lo spunto 
per passare in rassegna la carriera di Alessan- 
dro sotto un segno coerente di negatività: Ales- 
sandro rappresenta ‘la prole pazza di Filippo’, 
un ‘bandito fortunato’, le cui spoglie avreb- 
bero dovuto essere sparse senza sepoltura su 
tutte le terre. Egli ha dato quel pessimo esem- 
pio secondo cui tanti paesi possono essere ri- 
dotti all'ubbidienza di un solo uomo. Ovunque 
sia passato, ha falciato l'umanità, inficcando la 
sua spada nel cuore di tutti i popoli. Ha fatto 
contaminare il Gange e l'Eufrate con il sangue 
di persi e indiani. E' stato un folgore, un fla- 
gello per il mondo e una peste per l'umanità, 
ecc., ecc. Ora, non va dimenticato che le infor- 
mazioni di Lucano su Alessandro erano tratte 
da raccolte di esempi storici ad uso di eser- 
cizi di retorica. Ma proprio il carattere dialet- 
tico impresso all'insegnamento della retorica 
nell’antichità offriva, a quanto pare, la possibi- 
lità di un esame critico del mito di Alessandro. 


anni fa furono avanzate 


Alcuni delle 
richieste abbastanza spavalde alle discipline 
umanistiche comprese la storia, di legittimarsi, 
nel senso che dovevano documentare la loro 
utilità per il popolo e la società. In quel con- 
testo molto è stato scritto e detto che oggi — 
in buona parte non senza ragione — è stato 
dimenticato. 

E tuttavia non è forse del tutto fuori luogo, 
introducendo questo convegno, formulare al- 
cune considerazioni generali su ciò a cui serve 
il nostro lavoro in una prospettiva più vasta. 

In sintonia con la buona tradizione di Mon- 
taigne e di Holberg, un saggista danese, Jacob 
Paludan scrisse intorno al 1960 fra l’altro: 

“La storia mondiale € come un teatro di ri- 
cerca: come pubblico bisogna immaginarsi gli 
angeli del cielo, poiché durante gli spettacoli 
tutti sono presenti sulla scena, nessun rifugio è 
concesso, e le torri d'avorio si vedono cedere 
come calde candele steariche. I registi pren- 
dono d'assalto il teatro, animati da una mis- 
sione più alta: questi rappresentano, infatti, un 
ideale, quello di validità attuale (cosa che dà 
una "serata" tranquilla) oppure di validità fu- 
tura (spettacoli rivoluzionari). A volte litigano 
per i tempi di prova: "Vattene, vuoi capovol- 
gere il mio spettacolo"; un regista riesce forse 
a esternare soltanto la metà delle sue inten- 
zioni prima di essere dichiarato superato; per- 
sonaggi nuovi con costumi nuovi s'affollano, 
avvicendamenti nell'orchestra... 

Con questo intendo dire: è vero che rientra 
in una logica il fatto che la storia verifichi la va- 
lidità di una forma. Potrebbe darsi che ne sca- 
turisse una con possibilità più estese.e più se- 
rene: ‘più felicità possibile per un maggior nu- 
mero di persone'. Ma la storia é anche priva 
di logica, non riesce a tenere fuori l'avidità 
e la si vede ‘corteggiare’ la passione a detri- 
mento della tolleranza sbiadita — essa ha un 
anelito verso grandi spettacoli sostenuti ad alto 
costo oppure addirittura verso le tragedie, in 
cul nessuno sembra aver desiderato nulla di 
ciò che avviene, per cui dobbiamo domandare 
a questi spettatori invisibili un interesse pas- 
sivo per:il limite di carico dei sistemi e delle 
idee. Perché, se si osserva troppo a lungo la 
futilità: i costi elevati, lo scarso guadagno, ri- 
mane soltanto il sospiro del predicatore, Va- 
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nitas vanitatum. Oppure: sono matti, non 
sanno quello che vogliono — salvo giocare, 
soffrire, perire, riducendosi a teschi shake- 
speariani — sono addirittura indemoniati, nes- 
suno sa perché.” 

Ora, a questo c’è da osservare che, sebbene 
è vero che siamo tutti presenti sul palcosce- 
nico di quello o quegli spettacoli sul cartellone 
di questo teatro di ricerca, allo stesso tempo 
siamo anche spettatori di questi e di tutte le 
opere teatrali tolti dal cartellone soltanto in 
quanto sono accessibili unicamente con l’aiuto 
della storia: e ciò vale anche per quel farzoso 
spettacolo fantastico che vedeva Alessandro nel 
ruolo di protagonista. Che il passato si lasci ri- 
costruire soltanto in parte, in un'epoca postpo- 
sitivista come la nostra lo sappiamo tutti. Ma ri- 
mane innegabile il desiderio di tentarne la ri- 
costruzione, e se non é troppo azzardato de- 
finire utile ció che colma un'esigenza, la sto- 
ria dovrebbe essere legittimata a pieno titolo, 
alla stregua, ad esempio, della musica e dello 
sport. 

Rimane incerto l'insegnamento che si può 
trarre dalla storia. Personalmente ho rite- 
nuto, e mi sforzo sempre di credere, che una 


maggiore conoscenza nel campo degli studi 


umanistici, in qualche modo contribuisce a 
migliorare l'uomo. Ma dopo aver passato una 
generazione come docente universitario, non 
ne sono piu certo. 

Sono invece convinto che l'uomo non può 
vivere senza lo stimolo offerto dallo studio della 
storia e dalla lettura di testi storici. Come nei 
romanzi o nei film, vi si possono vivere delle av- 
venture identificandosi con sostituti; avventure 
che nella vita reale sarebbero pericolose: darsi 
alla violenza, al sesso, compiere omicidi, ra- 
pine, sacrifici eroici, martiri, soffrire la sete nel 
deserto, senza lasciare mai la poltrona. Tutto 
ció é ancora piü affascinante, in quanto come 
storico si partecipa alla stesura dei drammi. 
E. forse è fra l'altro questo sottile sentimento 
dell'esistenza di questo compiacimento, forse 
biasimevole, dello storico, che ha generato que- 
sta esigenza di legittimazione. 

Occupandoci qui di Alessandro ammettiamo 
apertamente, che lo facciamo per il nostro 
piacere, sperando al contempo di divertire 
anche altri. Ció premesso, siamo, come i bam- 
bini che giocano, anche pront a sottometterci 
ad un lavoro duro, sopportando tutti gli sforzi 
richiesti per un buon esito del gioco secondo 
le regole dell'arte, nel caso della scienza. 


Alexandre à Sardes 


par PIERRE BRIANT 


Le probleme historique 

Selon Diodore (17.17.2), Alexandre, dés son 
arrivée en Troade, "jeta sa lance et l'ayant fi- 
chée dans le sol, il fut le premier Macédo- 
nien à sauter à terre, déclarant recevoir l'Asie 
des dieux comme un bien conquis à la pointe 
de sa lance (dopixtntoc)”. Selon Justin égale- 
ment, le roi fut le premier à, lancer un ja- 
velot, comme sur une terre ennemie, hostilis 
terra, “et il sauta du vaisseau, tout armé et 
bondissant de joie" (11.5.10). Par ces gestes 
lourds de signification, Alexandre déclare offi- 
ciellement que toutes les conquétes à venir se- 
ront des conquétes à titre définitif. En d'autres 


termes, comme l'explique Plutarque dans le De | 


Fortuna Alexandri, Alexandre ne vient pas en 
Asie tout simplement pour faire du butin. Il 
a pour objectif déclaré de conquérir l'Empire 
des Grands Rois, construit par Cyrus le Grand 
et ses successeurs.! 

Pour autant, il ne s'agissait pas là simple- 
ment de l'affirmation d'une vaste ambition, qui 
ressortirait plus à une vision idéologique qu'à 
un projet concret. En réalité, dés son adoles- 
cence, Alexandre s'était montré particulière- 
ment intéressé par l'organisation administra- 
tive de l'Empire perse. On connait par Plu- 
tarque l'entrevue qu'il accorda à des ambassa- 
deurs venus à Pella de la part du Grand Roi: “Il 
s informait de la longueur des routes et de la 
maniére de voyager dans l'intérieur des terres, 
de la personne du Roi, de la bravoure et de 
la puissance des Perses" (Alex. 5.2). Sous une 
| forme anecdotique, Plutarque fait état du souci 
manifesté par le jeune prince pour les pro- 
blémes logistiques liés à une expédition à la- 
quelle son pére songeait déjà. 

I] ne fait guére de doute non plus qu'en 334, 
il disposait d'informations relativement pré- 


cises sur le gouvernement satrapique. Il n'est 
d'ailleurs pas impossible que Philippe ait em- 
prunté le modéle satrapique achéménide pour 
organiser la ‘Stratégie de Thrace'. Par ailleurs, 
depuis le règne de Philippe II en particulier, les 
contacts avec les satrapes et satrapies d'Asie Mi- 
neure étaient relativement fréquents. On rap- 
pellera par exemple que vers 356, le satrape de 
Daskyleion, Artabaze, fut déclaré rebelle (Diod. 
16.22). Quelque temps plus tard, il s'exila à la 
cour de Philippe II, où il demeura jusqu'à son 
rappel en 343/2. Artabaze descendait d'une 
vieille famille, qui détenait le poste de satrape 
de Daskyleion presque sans interruption de- 
puis le début du Vè siècle. Il s'était exilé en 
Macédoine avec tous ses enfants, dix fils et 
onze filles, qui lui étaient nés de son mariage 
avec la soeur des deux condottieri rhodiens, 
Mentór et Memnon: le second l'avait accompa- 
gné dans son exil macédonien (cf. Briant 1985, 
182-185). 

On ne manquera pas de souligner égale- 
ment qu'au cours de ce qu'on peut appeler 
la pré-conquéte commencée du temps de Phi- 
lippe, les Macédoniens avaient pu se familia- 
riser plus directement encore avec certaines 
régions d'Asie Mineure. Profitant de la désor- 
ganisation causée par l'assassinat d'Artaxerxés 
III, le pére d'Alexandre avait en effet fait pas- 
ser en Asie Mineure un corps de troupes sous 
le commandement de Parménion et d'Attale, 
qui étaient chargés officiellement de "libérer 
les cités grecques”. En raison de l'opposition 
victorieuse dirigée par Memnon, l'expédition 
n'eut pas le succés escompté. Il n'en reste pas 
moins qu'en 334, Alexandre ne partait pas dans 
l'inconnu. Il avait à coup sür compris depuis 
longtemps que l'affaire ne se réglerait pas seu- 
lement par une victoire en rase campagne. 
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Pour rendre la conquéte irréversible, il con- 
venait de prendre des mesures administratives 
propres à assurer la transition avec le pouvoir 
achéménide. 

Je n'entends pas ici proposer une nou- 
velle synthése sur la conquéte macédonienne 
de l'Asie Mineure. Mon propos est plu- 
tót d'étudier les pratiques administratives 
d'Alexandre et leur éventuelle continuité avec 
les pratiques achéménides, et d'étudier en 
méme temps quelles furent les réponses appor- 
tées au choc de la conquéte par les officiers 
perses et les communautés sujettes. De montrer 
également qu'une lecture attentive d'Arrien, 
en confrontation avec les autres sources, per- 
met parfois de proposer des interprétations, 
qui peuvent échapper à lecture cursive, mais 
qui prennent tout leur sens si on l'intégre dans 
le contexte des institutions achéménides. Pour 
mener cette enquête (partielle), je prendrai 
l'exemple des mesures prises par le conqué- 
rant à Sardes qui, à cette date, reste le centre 
le plus notable de la domination achéménide 
dans l'Ouest. 


L'arrivée d'Alexandre à Sardes 

Pendant que Parménion et Kalas étaient en- 
voyés à Daskyleion, Alexandre et son armée 
poursuivirent leur marche vers Sardes. Le récit 
d'Arrien sur la reddition de Sardes est riche 
d'enseignements non seulement sur les mo- 
dalités administratives qui furent prises alors, 
mais également sur l'attitude de certains hauts 
officiers perses de la satrapie. Voici le texte 
d’Arrien (1.17.3-8): "Puis, il se dirigea vers 
Sardes. A environ 70 stades de la ville, vin- 
rent à sa rencontre Mithrénès, commandant 
de l'acropole de Sardes (ô poúvpapxos tfc 
dxponóAEeoG tfj; Ev Ldpdeowv), ainsi que les 
notables des Sardiens (xai Xapôtavüv oi ðu- 
vat@tatot). Ceux-ci (uév) remirent leur ville; 
quant à Mithrénès (dé), il livra la forteresse 
(äxpa) et le Trésor (tà yonuata). Alexandre 
lui-même posa son camp près de l'Hermos, ri- 
viére qui coule à environ 20 stades de Sardes. 
Il envoya Amyntas, fils d'Androménés, prendre 
possession de la citadelle. Il garda Mithrénes 
auprès de lui avec les honneurs (tty) attachés 
à son rang. Il permit aux Sardiens et aux autres 
Lydiens de suivre les anciennes coutumes des 


Lydiens (toig vöuoıs te toic náAat Auswv) et 
il les renvoya libres (&Aeó6epot). Il monta sur 
la citadelle où était installée la garnison perse. 
La position lui parut forte; le lieu est en effet 
trés élevé, abrupt de tous cótés, et défendu par 
trois épaisseurs de remparts. Il songeait à éle- 
ver sur la citadelle à la fois un temple à Zeus 
Olympien et un autel. Tandis qu'il examinait 
l'emplacement qui leur conviendrait le mieux 
sur la citadelle, un orage soudain éclata (en 
plein été) avec de violents coups de tonnerre 
et des trombes d'eau qui s'abattirent sur le pa- 
lais des rois lydiens (tà tov Avdav fjao(Aeta). 
Alexandre eut l'impression que la divinité lui 
indiquait l'emplacement où il devait élever le 
temple à Zeus et donna des ordres en con- 
séquence. Il laissa comme chargé de la cita- 
delle de Sardes (trj; u&v Axpas ...ENLUEAETNG) 
Pausanias, l'un de ses Hetairoi, Nikias pour 
s'occuper de l'établissement et de la percep- 
tion des tributs (x&v dE qópov TNS ouvrá&eoq 
TE xai ànoqgopác), Asandros, fils de Philotas 
comme gouverneur de la Lydie et de tout le 
reste de la région qui dépendait de Spithridatès 
(tho Xiniügi8óxou àpyrc), avec des effectifs de 
cavalerie et d'infanterie légére jugés suffisants 
pour la situation du moment. Il envoya Kalas 
et Alexandre, fils d'Aéropos, dans le territoire 
de Memnon (érì tijv xópav tov Méuvovoc), 
avec les Péloponnésiens et la plupart dcs autres 
Alliés, sauf les Argiens qui avaient été lais- 
sés à Sardes comme garnison de la citadelle 
(thy dxpav pUAXGTTELV)” (Trad. P. Savinel, mo- 
difiée). 

A mon avis, ce texte n’a jamais recu le com- 
mentaire qu'il mérite. Tout d'abord, on le voit, 
la reddition se fait au cours d'une rencontre 
avec le vainqueur qui se déroule à une dizaine 
de kilomètres de la ville. Le texte d'Arrien 
fait immédiatement songer au récit que donne 
Quinte-Curce (5.1.17-23) de la reddition de 
Mazaios, le satrape de Babylonie, aprés la dé- 
faite de Gaugaméles: "Or, comme Alexandre se 
dirigeait vers Babylone, Mazaios, qui s'était ré- 
fugié dans la ville aprés la bataille, vient au de- 
vant de lui, tel un suppliant, avec ses enfants 
déjà grands". 

Puis, Quinte-Curce décrit l'entrée triom- 
phale du vainqueur dans la ville, le long d'un 
chemin “jonché tout entier de fleurs et de cou- 
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ronnes”. Le chef du Trésor, Bagophanes, était 
lui aussi sorti au devant du nouveau maitre. De 
son cóté, Arrien (3.16.3) écrit: 

"Alexandre était déjà prés de Babylone et fai- 
sait avancer son armée en formation de com- 
bat, quand la population tout entiére de Ba- 
bylone vint à sa rencontre, avec ses prétres et 
ses magistrats, chaque groupe apportant ses 
cadeaux (d@pa); ils livraient a Alexandre la 
ville, la citadelle, le Trésor (noie / &xpa / 
xenuara)”. 

De méme, en arrivant pres de Suse, il fut re- 
joint par le fils du satrape sur la route de Ba- 
bylone a Suse (xatà Thy 656v), ainsi que par 
un messager de Philoxénos, qu'il avait envoyé 
à Suse aprés la bataille de Gaugaméles: "Dans 
la lettre envoyée par Philoxéne, il était dit que 
les habitants de Suse (ot 23060101) avaient remis 
(napadedwxaorv) la ville (nOAtc) et que le Tré- 
sor (tà xypefjuaxa), intact, était a la disposition 
d'Alexandre" (3.16.6). 

Le principe est donc simple. Tout roi ou 
tout peuple qui veut se rendre sans combattre 
doit se présenter au vainqueur en dehors de 
la ville, selon un cérémonial qui remonte à 
l'époque achéménide (cf. Briant 1988), et 
méme à une époque plus ancienne encore 
(Kuhrt 1990, 122-126). Lorsque le Grand Roi 
se déplacait périodiquement avec sa cour, il 
était accueilli de cette facon. On doit en 
méme temps apporter des cadeaux de bien- 
venue au nouveau maitre. Ainsi, à Suse, le 
satrape Aboulités “vint a sa rencontre avec 
des cadeaux d'une opulence royale. il y avait 
au nombre de ces cadeaux des dromadaires 
d'une rapidité inouie, ainsi que douze élé- 
phants, importés de l'Inde par Darius" (Curt. 
5.2.9-10). De méme, lorsqu'Alexandre eut tra- 
versé la frontière de l'Inde et s'approcha du 
royaume d'Omphis de Taxila, celui-ci "sortit 
[de sa capitale], avec ses soldats en armes. ... Sa 
personne et son royaume, il les remettait à 
Alexandre. ...Il remit aussi cinquante six élé- 
phants, avec beaucoup de bétail de taille re- 
marquable et environ trois mille taureaux" 
(Curt. 8.12.7.10-11). On pourrait multiplier 
les exemples de ce type de cérémonie protoco- 
laire, y compris en Perse, dans des circons- 
tances politiques à la fois comparables et spéci- 
fiques (cf. Elien, VH. 1.31-33). Ceux qui refu- 


sent de faire cette démarche déclarent ouver- 
tement leur hostilité, ainsi Musikanos: “Il ne 
s'était pas encore porté à sa rencontre pour lui 
offrir sa soumission et celle de son pays, ne lui 
avait pas envoyé d'ambassadeurs pour conclure 
un traité d'amitié, ne lui avait rien envoyé des 
cadeaux qu'il est normal de faire à un grand 
roi, et n'avait rien sollicité d'Alexandre" (Arr. 
6.15.5). Dés qu'il apprit l'arrivée d'Alexandre 
“aux frontières de son royaume, il se porta en 
háte au devant du roi, lui apportant en ca- 
deaux tout ce qui a le plus de prix chez les In- 
diens. ... Il lui offrit sa propre soumission, ainsi 
que celle de son peuple" (ibid.). 

C'est bien entendu dans ce contexte institu- 
tionnel que s'inscrit la démarche de Mithré- 
nés et des dirigeants de Sardes. Les rappro- 
chements avec les autres documents permet- 
tent de compléter les informations données 
par Arrien. On peut supposer en effet que: 
1) Mithrénès est entré en négociation avec le 
camp d'Alexandre dés la nouvelle de la dé- 
faite perse au Granique (cf. 1.18.4) et 2) que 
Mithrénés et les dirigeants de Sardes sont ve- 
nus avec des cadeaux qu'ils offrirent au vain- 
queur. Aprés la conclusion de l'accord, An- 
droménès fut envoyé "prendre possession de 
la citadelle (naparaußaveıv)”, de la méme ma- 
nière que Parménion, quelque temps aupara- 
vant, avait recu mission de prendre possession 
(rapaAauBóverv) de la citadelle de Daskyleion 
(1.17.2). Ce n'est qu'ensuite qu'Alexandre lui- 
méme fit une entrée officielle dans Sardes, et 
qu'il se rendit sur l'acropole, exprimant par là 
une nouvelle fois que la ville lui appartenait. 


La reddition de Mithrénés et la bolitique iranienne 
d Alexandre 

La décision de Mithrénés ne manque pas de 
surprendre. La situation de l'été 334 n'est pas 
celle de l'automne 331: si l'on comprend que 
Mazaios ait pu considérer comme désespérée la 
position de Darius III aprés Gaugaméles;? l'on 
comprend moins bien que Mithrénés n'ait pas 
cherché à résister. D'une part, Arrien — confir- 
mant en cela les informations d'Hérodote et de 
Polybe, elles-mémes illustrées par les fouilles de 
Sardes — précise que la position de l'acropole 
de Sardes était pratiquement imprenable (cf. 
Pedley 1972, 68-69; Bosworth 1980, 129). Du 
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moins, Alexandre aurait-il dù perdre beaucoup 
de temps à la prendre, ou aurait-il dà décider 
de poursuivre sa route en laissant derriére lui 
une point de résistance. Or, il était essentiel 
pour le Macédonien de s'emparer de Sardes, 
dans la mesure où elle représentait le centre de 
la domination achéménide en Asie Mineure. 
D'autre part, abandonner la citadelle sans com- 
battre, c'était permettre à Alexandre de ren- 
flouer des finances singulièrement défaillantes 
depuis le début de l'expédition. Il est évident 
que la reddition de Sardes était une aubaine 
pour le conquérant, comme le fut ultérieu- 
rement celle de Babylone: “La venue de Ma- 
zaios fit plaisir au roi, car la siége d'une ville 
si fortifiée aurait été une grosse affaire" (Curt. 
5.1.17). 

L'initiative de Mithrénès surprend d'autant 
plus qu'à cette date les chefs perses rescapés 
du Granique se préparaient à mener une ré- 
sistance trés ferme. On opposera la conduite 
d'Hégésistratos, auquel "le Grand Roi avait 
confié la défense de Milet. Il avait d'abord en- 
voyé à Alexandre une lettre d'apres laquelle 
il lui livrait Milet; mais alors il avait repris 
confiance, du fait que l'armée perse n'était 
pas loin, et il songeait à conserver la cité aux 
Perses" (Arr. 1.18.4). A cette date en effet, les 
Perses disposaient de la supériorité sur mer (cf. 
1.18-20). Quant à Memnon, il avait été nommé 
par Darius à la téte des satrapies maritimes et 
il "avait de longue date organisé la défense 
[d'Halicarnasse] dans tous les secteurs "(Arr. 
1.20.3). | 

Certes, la satrapie de Sardes était vacante, 
puisque Spithridates, “satrape de Lydie et 
d’Ionie” (1.12.8), était mort au Granique 
(1.16.3). C'était également le cas de la Phry- 
gie Hellespontique, où les défenseurs de Das- 
kyleion avait évacué la place (Arr. 1.17.2). 
Mais, lorsque Alexandre, au printemps sui- 
vant, parvint devant Kelainai, le satrape Ati- 
zyès avait lui aussi quitté son gouvernement. 
Ce qui n'empécha nullement la garnison de 
refuser de se rendre (cf. 1.29.1-3). Les chefs 
affirmérent “qu'ils étaient prêts au besoin à 
mourir pour leur parole (pro fide morituros) " 
(Curt. 3.1.7). La méme expression est utilisé 
par Quinte-Curce (5.3.4) parlant de la résis- 
tance de Médatès dans une forteresse située à 


l'entrée de la Perse (pro fide). Il est possible 
que le chef d'une garnison aussi importante 
que celle de Sardes tenait ses instructions du 
Grand Roi lui-méme (cf. Tuplin 1987, 230). Il 
parait clair en tout cas que Mithrénés a pris sa 
décision sans tenir compte des instructions qui 


lui avaient été (probablement) données par 


Darius ou par Memnon. C'est délibérément 
qu'il est passé dans le camp d'Alexandre: pour 
reprendre les mots de Diodore (17.21.7) — 
qui lui donne à tort le titre de satrape — c'est 
"de son plein gré (&xouoíoc)" que Mithrénès 
remit la citadelle et le Trésor. Quinte-Curce 
(3.12.7) n'hésite pas à le qualifier de "traitre 
(proditor)", terme parfaitement adapté à la si- 
tuation vue du cóté perse (Alexandre craint 
que sa vue ne mécontente les princesses perses 
faites prisonniéres aprés Issos).? 

En d'autres termes, pour la premiere fois, 
Alexandre put mettre en oeuvre sa politique, 
que l'on voit se développer en particulier à 
partir de la prise de Babylone, mais à laquelle 
il pensait trés certainement dés ses premiers 
pas sur le continent asiatique: c'est à dire, 
appeler à son service les Perses, qui consti- 
tuaient l'ethno-classe dominante de l'Empire 
achéménide (Briant 1985, 167-168). En Mi- 
thrénés, nous avons le premier exemple at- 
testé de ralliement d'un chef perse à cette po- 
htique. S'il a accepté de le faire, c'est que, 
lors des négociations qui s'étaient ouvertes, 
Alexandre lui avait promis des compensations 
en échange, auxquelles Arrien fait référence 
sous les termes: “Il garda Mithrénes dans son 
entourage avec les honneurs düs à son rang 
(Ev tu dua oi Hye)”. C'est la méme expres- 
sion qu Arrien utilise lorsqu'il cite le ralliement 
(en 330) d'Artabaze et de ses fils (Gua oi Ev 
tur NYE), qui faisaient partie des "prótoi parmi 
les Perses" (3.23.7). Ces expressions renvoient 
aux prestiges conjugués de la naissance et de 
la faveur royale (Briant 1990). Autrement dit, 
Mithrénés accepta de se rendre, à condition 
qu'il continue à jouir, auprès d'Alexandre, de 
la faveur dont il jouissait auprès de Darius et 
des titres auliques dont il était pourvu. Pour 
la première fois, un noble perse était inclus 
dans l'entourage d'Alexandre, dans lequel il 
demeura jusqu'à sa nomination comme satrape 
d'Arménie en 33]. 
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Sans que l’on puisse l’affirmer avec certi- 
tude, il est possible que l'exemple de Mithrénes 
fut suivi par d'autres Perses, d'un statut moins 
élevé, qu'Arrien ne nomme pas (cf. pour com- 
paraison Curt. 5.1.17). On pense là en particu- 
lier aux Perses de la diaspora impériale, pour- 
vus de terres dans les satrapies, qu'il s'agisse de 
la Phrygie Hellespontique ou de la Lydie. Le 
risque était grand pour eux de se voir dépossé- 
dés de leurs domaines, s'ils tentaient de résis- 
ter à l'avance macédonienne. Le pouvaient-ils 
réellement d'ailleurs? Arrien note qu'à Sardes 
Alexandre confia un corps de troupes à Kalas 
et à Alexandre (fils d'Aeropos). Ils étaient char- 
gés de marcher contre la chóra de Memnon, 
que l'on situe en Troade (donc dans la satra- 


pie de Kalas) (1.17.8; cf. Berve n? 497). Mem- 


non était alors le chef de la résistance perse 
en Asie Mineure. S'étant rangé dans le camp 
des ennemis de celui qui se considérait déjà 
comme l’héritier des Achéménides, Memnon 
était donc condamné à se voir confisquer les 
terres que lui avait données le Grand Roi en 
récompense des services rendus. Il en fut trés 
probablement de méme des terres dont jouis- 
saient la belle-famille de Memnon en Phrygie— 
Hellespontique (Briant 1985, 184).* Mithrénès 
comprit tout de suite où était son intérét, en 


dépit du risque qu'il prenait d'une contre- 


attaque perse, qui, à cette date, conservait de 
bonnes chances d'étre victorieuse. 

Cependant, à la différence de ce qu'il fit 
à Babylone, ou Mazaios fut nommé satrape, 
Alexandre ne nomma aucun Perse dans les 
postes de direction de Sardes: la situation mi- 


litaire était trop incertaine pour qu'il prit un 


tel risque, qui, au surplus, n'aurait certaine- 
ment pas été accepté à cette date par ses com- 
pagnons macédoniens. Dans le méme temps, 
l'organisation des pouvoirs fut laissée inchan- 
gée: un satrape (Asandros) auquel furent con- 
fiées des troupes d'occupation, un comman- 
dant de citadelle (Pausanias) avec des sol- 
dats argiens pour tenir la place, enfin un le- 
veur de tribut (Nicias). C'est là une politique 
que l'on le voit suivre partout dans l'Empire: 
de méme qu'à Sardes Asandros "est nommé 
à la téte de la Lydie et de tout le gouver- 
nement (ax) de Spithridatés” (1.17.7), Ka- 
las, à Daskyleion, "avait été fait satrape (oa- 


Tparevetv) de la région que commandait Ar- 
sités" (1.17.1). 


Le probléme des tributs 
Cependant, le contenu de la fonction dévolue à 
Nicias pose probléme. Arrien précise trés clai- 
rement en effet que Nicias n'est pas simple- 
ment chargé de la levée (drogopà) des tributs 
mais également de la fixation de leur assiette 
(cóvxa&ic).? Cette mention d'Arrien parait tout 
à fait spécifique, si on la rapporte aux mesures 
tributaires prises ailleurs par Alexandre. 
D'une maniére générale, on constate en ef- 
fet une continuité entre les Achéménides et 
Alexandre. A plusieurs reprises, l'expression 
‘tribut de Darius’ est utilisée, pour marquer 


cette continuité globale: 


e Daskyleion (1.17.: les habitants doivent payer 
(anopéperv) les mêmes tributs qu'ils ver- 
salent à Darius; 

e Aspendos (1.26.3): doit fournir autant de 
chevaux qu'elle fournissait au Grand Roi en 
guise de dasmos (cf. 1.27.4), 


Les remises de tributs impliquent la méme 
continuité dans le montant du tribut: 


+ Ephése (1.17.10): la cité doit désormais ver- 
ser au sanctuaire d'Artémis les tributs qu'elle 
payait (aropéperv) aux barbares; 

e cités grecques d'Eolide et d'Ionie “encore 
sujettes des Perses (nò toic BapBépoic)” et 
‘délivrées’ par Alkimachos: "Elles étaient 
exemptées des tributs qu'elles payaient 
(atopéperv) aux Barbares” (1.18.2), 

e Paphlagoniegs: exemptés du tribut que, dé- 
ja, ils ne payaient pas aux Perses (mais aux- 
quels ils étaient théoriquement astreints) 
(Curt. 3.1.23; silence d'Arr. 2.4.1 sur ce 
point), 

e Mallos fut exemptée “des tributs qu'elle ver- 
sait à Darius" (2.5.9) 

e Il en fut probablement de méme de Priène 
(Sherwin-White 1985, 84—86). 


Parfois aussi la pression tributaire est aug- 
mentée, mais sans que cela remette en cause 
le tribut perse: 


e Aspendos, aprés sa révolte, dut payer non 
seulement le dasmos qu'elle payait aux 
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Grands Rois, mais elle fut astreinte égale- 
ment à verser des tributs annuels aux Macé- 
doniens (1.27.4) 

Soloi fut frappée d'une amende d'une 
amende de 200 talents pour avoir pris parti 
pour les Perses (2.5.5): je suis tenté de croire 
que cette amende s'ajoutait au tribut nor- 
malement payé aux Perses. 


En définitive, on voit que c'est toujours "le 
tribut de Darius” (ou “tribut des barbares”) 
qui est pris comme référence, qu'il s'agisse 
de le maintenir tel quel, de le supprimer, de 
l'augmenter, ou de le verser dans une autre 
caisse (Ephése). La raison de la continuité 
est simple à comprendre. Alexandre n'a pas 
le temps ni probablement la volonté de re- 
mettre en cause l'assiette du tribut minutieu- 
sement calculée par les Perses. Cette assiette 
resta en vigueur jusqu'au moins l'époque des 
diadoques, comme le montre un ré-examen ré- 
cent de l'inscription de Mnésimachos (Descat 
1985). D'autres documents attestent de la per- 
manence du cadastre d'époque perse en Asie 
Mineure hellénistique (cf. Wórrle 1988, 465, 
n. 205) et de la permanence des traditions bu- 
reaucratiques achéménides (cf. Plut. Eum. 8.5). 

D'une certaine maniére, Alexandre s'est 
trouvé dans une situation comparable à celle 
des Athéniens en 478/7. Lorsqu’Aristide fut 
chargé de déterminer les tributs que devaient 
verser les cités de la Ligue de Délos, il prit 
comme base les tributs fixés depuis les ré- 
formes d'Artaphernés en 492 (Hdt. 6.42).® 
C'est là une pratique qui fut certainement gé- 
nérale au long de la conquéte macédonienne, 
témoin par exemple ce qu'écrit Arrien (3.5.4) 
de la mission confiée par Alexandre à Cléo- 
méne: “Il lui fut prescrit de laisser les no- 
marques administrer leurs nomes respectifs 
suivant les principes établis de longue date (£x 
naAatoù), mais d'y percevoir lui-même les tri- 
buts qu'ils avaient recu ordre de lui verser à 
lui personnellement": 

Il apparait donc bien que la mission confiée 
à Nicias est tout à fait spécifique. La termino- 
logie technique utilisée par Arrien implique- 
telle que des modifications devaient interve- 
nir dans la répartition du tribut entre les 
différentes communautés tributaires de la sa- 


trapie? Alexandre a-til ordonné une révision 
de l'assiette tributaire, dont on peut supposer 
qu'elle était restée intacte depuis les mesures 
prises par Artaphernés en 493 (Hdt. 6.42)? 
Sardes elle-méme n'a-telle pas vu son tribut al- 
légé? La question implique à son tour que la 
ville payait un tribut aux Perses: ce qui pose un 
nouveau probléme. 


Remarques sur le statut de Sardes 

Cette remarque nous améne à parler du sta- 
tut de Sardes, avant et aprés la conquéte. De 
ce statut à l'époque achéménide, nous savons 
peu de choses. Sardes était la capitale de la 
satrapie, mais aussi le centre de la domina- 
tion achéménide en Asie Mineure. Elle était 
reliée à la côte (Ephèse) et à la Phrygie par la 
Voie Royale. La population de la ville était ex- 
trémement hétérogéne: Lydiens, Perses, Grecs 
représentaient certainement les communautés 
les plus importantes. Mais, on y trouvait aussi 
des groupes de populations venues de toute 
l'Asie Mineure (Phrygiens etc.), ainsi qu'une 
diaspora juive. De cette hétérogénité culturelle 
rend compte une inscription d'Ephése, que 
lon date des années 340-320. L'inscription 
contient une liste de quarante six hommes de 
Sardes qui ont été condamnés à mort en raison 
d'actions sacriléges commises à Sardes contre 
des théores d'Ephése envoyés à Sardes au san- 
ctuaire d'Artémis éphésienne. Dans la liste on 
trouve des anthroponymes grecs et lydiens, éga- 
lement des noms 'asianiques' ainsi que des 
anthroponymes iraniens (Masson 1987; Hanf- 
mann 1987). 

De cette bigarrure ethnique, nous avons éga- 
lement un témoignage dans la diversité des 
sanctuaires et des cultes. Le temple de Ky- 
bébé est bien connu par le récit d'Hérodote 
sur les débuts de la révolte de l'Ionie (5.102); 
c'est là que les Perses, apres 479, dédiérent 
une statue emportée d’Athenes (Plut. Them. 
31.1). L'inscription dont il vient d’être ques- 
tion montre également que chaque commu- 
nauté résidant à Sardes avait son sanctuaire dé- 
dié à sa divinité (ici un Artemision). Les cultes 
perses n'étaient pas inconnus non plus. Les 
sanctuaires dédiés à Anahita étaient nombreux 
dans les environs de Sardes (Robert 1975): 
le culte d'Anahita est connu à Sardes elle- 
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méme (cf. Briant 1986b, 430-431). Une ins- 
cription publiée par L. Robert en 1975 a été 
comprise par son éditeur comme se référant 
à un sanctuaire d'Ahura-Mazda, mais cette in- 
terprétation a été remise récemment en ques- 
tion: il s'agit sans doute plutót d'une fonda- 
tion cultuelle familiale, instaurée à l'initiative 
du Perse Droaphernes, fils de Barakés, gouver- 
neur (Ürapyoc) de Lydie, qui consacra une sta- 
tue à Zeus (Gschnitzer 1986). Cette méme ins- 
cription prouve également en tout cas la vi- 
gueur et la popularité des cultes à mystéres ana- 
toliens (Ma, Aggistis) dans la capitale lydienne. 

Pour en revenir plus précisément au statut 
de Sardes, nous sommes là un nouvelle fois 
dans une situation difficile: c'est d'évaluer les 
modifications (éventuellement) apportées par 
Alexandre à partir d'un texte qui les postulent." 
Arrien, on l'a vu, écrit en effet: "Alexandre 
permit aux Sardianoi et aux autres Lydiens de 
suivre les anciennes coutumes des Lydiens et 
il les renvoya libres (eXe0Bepot)”. Doit-on en 
conclure qu'à partir d'Alexandre, la ville ob- 
tint un statut de cité, dont elle ne jouissait pas 
du temps des Perses? Le texte doit étre pris 
avec précaution. Le terme eleutheria utilisé par 
Arrien est d'un contenu sémantique trop plas- 
tique pour qu'on puisse l'utiliser comme pi- 
vot d'une démonstration. Il est fréquent que 
les auteurs anciens affirment qu'Alexandre a 
redonné aux populations locales le droit de 
suivre leurs vôuot, dont on postule dès lors 
qu'elles n'avaient plus cours au temps des 
Perses. Mais, tous ces textes sont suspects, car ils 
véhiculent un article de la propagande royale, 
qui présentait la conquéte comme une libé- 
ration de l’insupportable sujétion perse. Or, 
on sait bien au contraire que, dans la mesure 
du possible, les Perses eux-mémes ont laissé 
en place les traditions, qui leur permettaient 
d'utiliser à leur profit les classes dominantes 
des pays conquis.? Notons également que le 
texte ne fait pas allusion simplement aux Sar- 
diens, mais également "aux autres Lydiens” (cf. 
ci-dessous note 18). 

Dans son ouvrage sur les Symbola, Ph. Gau- 
thier aborde à deux reprises le probléme. 
D'abord, à partir d'un décret de la cité 
de Delphes, daté de la premiére moitié du 
IIIé siécle, rendu en l'honneur des gens de 


Sardes (1972, 47-50). Les Delphiens décident 
"d'accorder l'éloge au peuple de Sardes pour 
le dévouement qu'il montre envers les Del- 
phiens". En commentant le texte, Ph.Gauthier 
fait référence au texte d'Arrien (p.49, n.117), 
mais il note que la présence d'un atelier mo- 
nétaire dés 332/1 et le fait que Sardes est éga- 
lement résidence royale sous les Séleucides 
font "douter de l'existence d'une 'commu- 
nauté des Xagpótavo(, disposant d'un mini- 
mum d'autonomie" (mais cf. ci-dessous note 
12). L'auteur revient ultérieurement sur le su- 
jet (p. 240-242), en analysant le texte d'une 
convention passée entre Milet et Sardes dans 
le cours du IVè siècle. En rappelant les opi- 
nions émises sur le sujet par d'autres auteurs, 
Ph.Gauthier (p.242, n.95) réitére ses doutes 
sur l'existence d'une communauté politique 
des Xapôtavoi. L'auteur a explicité à nouveau 
ce point de vue dans un ouvrage plus récent 
(1989, 151-170); selon lui, un nouveau mon- 
nayage frappé vers 226 au nom des Sardia- 
noi constitue le témoignage central d'une évo- 
lution qu'il résume ainsi: "La communauté, 
jusque là informelle de Sardes, des Grecs et des 
indigènes hellénisés qui vivaient dans la ville de 
Sardes, se cótoyant au gymnase ou au théatre, 
s'organisa alors, vers 226, en corps politique" 
(p.167). Jusqu'ici — écritil (p.166) — Sardes 
n'avait "jamais connu un statut d'autonomie". 
Ailleurs (1989, 156), il se demande si Sardes 
avait une politiké chóra, en commentant ainsi: 
“Si oui, aucun document actuellement connu 
n'en fait état. Comme tout ‘habitant’ de Sardes 
et de ses environs, qu'il füt ou non exploitant 
de terre, n'était sürement pas 'citoyen' (en 
213) et qu'à cause tant du mélange de popula- 
tions que de la politique royale devait régner 
une grande variété de statuts personnels et fon- 
ciers, la question me semble insoluble. ... Dans 
la Sardes du IIIé siècle ...les obligations impo- 
sées et les droits reconnus aux habitants des 
villages, ... aux descendants d'Iraniens installés 
aux Ve et [Ve siècles. devaient former une 
mosaique compliquée de conditions et de sta- 
tuts, que cimentaient seulement le pouvoir et 
l'administration monarchiques”. 

Ainsi abordé, le probléme de la transfor- 
mation tardive de Sardes en cité reléve pour 
une part de présupposés normatifs, dont je 
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ne suis pas sür qu'ils soient tous parfaitement 
pertinents. Concernant la sujétion d'une ville 
occupée par une administration royale, par 
une garnison (ou un atelier monétaire royal), 
étaitelle propre à Sardes? Bien d'autres cités 
grecques de l'époque hellénistique ont dà elles 
aussi recevoir des garnisons et payer des tri- 
buts, sans que personne ne songe à mettre 
en doute leur caractére de folis. Il convient, 
me semble-t-il, de distinguer l'existence méme 
d'une cité, et son éventuelle dépendance à 
l'égard d'une puissance étrangére (qui au reste 
peut étre grecque tout aussi bien): la domi- 
nation royale n'annihile pas l'organisation in- 
terne de la communauté, sauf à postuler, d'une 
maniére purement idéelle, que la permanence 
méme d'une cité est indissociable du main- 
tien de lindépendance. Cette conception a 
certes été fréquemment défendue par les théo- 
riciens de l'Antiquité, ce que comprenaient ai- 
sément du reste les cités soumises à la "tyran- 
nie" d'Athénes: mais les Grecs ‘de la pratique’ 
savaient parfaitement à quoi s'en tenir, tout 
particuliérement bien sür les cités grecques 
d'Asie Mineure.? Dés lors, tout en admettant 
(évidemment) que les institutions et la société 
de Sardes ont évolué au long des siécles, je 
doute que l'érection (soudaine selon Ph. Gau- 
thier) de Sardes en polis puisse étre tout sim- 
plement attribuée “à l'effacement des Séleu- 
cides et au caractère désormais plus lointain 
et plus lâche de l'autorité attalide" (p. 166), 
ou que la non-existence d'institutions civiques 
à l'époque achéménide puisse étre explicable 
(justifiable) par la présence d'un satrape perse 
et de son administration. 

L'impression prévaut que la démonstration 
de l'auteur est fondée sur la conviction ab- 
solue que la création de la cité de Sardes 
est liée indissolublement à son hellénisation 
(1989, 161-165, 167, 169-170). S'il s'agit sim- 
plement d'exprimer le fait que Sardes aché- 
ménide n'est pas une ville grecque, au sens 
ethnique du terme, on tombera facilement 
d'accord. L'on admettra également fort aisé- 
ment qu'à l'époque perse, les institutions sar- 
diennes ne sont pas copiées sur les institu- 
tions démocratiques athéniennes (comme le 
sont au contraire celles de la plupart des ci- 
tés hellénistiques au Moyen-Orient, et comme 


le furent peut-étre ultérieurement les institu- 
tions sardiennes elles-mêmes). Si donc il ne 
s'agissait que de cela, il serait parfaitement vain 
d'engager un débat contradictoire. Mais, la dis- 
cussion va bien au-delà, évidemment. Car, l'on 
voit bien que le probléme de fond est tout 
autre: si Sardes n'est pas une cité "grecque", 
doit-on considérer ipso facto qu'elle n'est pas 
une "cité"? Doit-on postuler que l'organisation 
civique est propre à la Gréce? Sinon, comment 
définit-on précisément (Je veux dire: fonction- 
nellement) le caractère ‘civique’ (ou 'non- 
civique’) de telles ou telles institutions? Quels 
sont les critéres de différenciation? Comme la 
terminologie que Ph. Gauthier utilise semble le 
suggérer, considère-t-il que le terme ‘cité doit 
étre réservé au monde grec, l'organisation in- 
terne connue chez d'autres populations (dont 
celle de Sardes) devant étre désignée sous 
l'appellation (fort imprécise) de ‘communauté 
informelle' (1989, 167), c'est à dire (si je com- 
prends bien) une communauté qui en est à 
peine une, puisqu'elle n'a pas de "corps poli- 
tique", c'est à dire un corps de citoyens régi 
par des régles et des coutumes communes, "in- 
formelle" donc parce qu'elle est simplement 
la juxtaposition de minorités ethniques hé- 
térogenes? Mais, précisément, Sardes est-elle 
bien une ‘communauté informelle', et toutes 
les communautés urbaines du Proche-Orient 
sont-elles réductibles à ce modèle? 

C'est là une vaste question, sur laquelle 
l'auteur ne s'explique jamais clairement, con- 
sidérant apparemment que l'insistance réité- 
rée mise sur le caractère majoritairement non— 
grec de la population de Sardes se suffit à 
elle-méme. Je dois là-dessus faire part de mes 
doutes, à la fois sur la conclusion et sur ses justi- 
fications. Pour dire bref, je ne vois pas ce qui sé- 
pare fonctionnellement l’organisation civique 
grecque (dans sa diversité!) de l'organisation 
d'une communauté telle que (par exemple) 
la communauté babylonienne: bien que ré- 
sidence royale et siége d'un gouvernement 
satrapique, Babylone (avant, pendant, après 
les Achéménides) a ses institutions, ses sanc- 
tuaires, ses citoyens (et méme ses 'météques'), 
ses esclaves, son assemblée délibérante, son 
territoire:!° bref, Babylone n'est pas simple- 
ment une ville, elle n'est pas non plus une 
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‘communauté informelle’, elle est également 
une cité qui, à l'époque hellénistique, continue 
sa vie propre à cóté de la fondation grecque.!! 

Sardes n'est pas Babylone, me dira-t-on 
peut-étre. Pour Sardes, la documentation est 
imcomparablement moins abondante, mais 
elle existe. Encore convient-il, d'une part, de 
ne pas tirer d'inférences excessives du silence 
(relatif) des sources, et, d'autre part, de sou- 
mettre les documents disponibles à une en- 
quéte exhaustive. Je ne crois pas en part- 
culier que l'on ait véritablement interrogé 
Arrien jusqu'au bout.!? Celui-ci précise que, 
lorsqu'il va trouver Alexandre, Mithrénés est 
accompagné des tav Lapdtav@yv ÖUVATWTATOL. 
L'expression est peu précise, mais elle implique 
au moins que, quel que soit leur mode de re- 
crutement, il existe des représentants recon- 
nus d'une communauté désignée collective- 
ment sous le nom de Zapôtavoi. Il parait donc 
clair d'abord que les Sardiens existent en tant 
que communauté, et que cette communauté 
agit à cóté du chef perse, c'est à dire d'une 
manière à la fois distincte et liée. La suite du 
texte est encore plus éclairante: en scandant 
sa phrase avec uév et dé, Arrien distingue bien 
deux conventions: l'une, passée par Mithré- 
nés, concerne uniquement la citadelle et le 
Trésor, c'est à dire les lieux et symboles du 
pouvoir achéménide; l'autre, passée par les re- 
présentants des Xapótavo(: ce sont eux qui re- 
mettent au conquérant la ville (nöAıc). Il me 
semble que ce témoignage rend compte de 
l'existence à Sardes de deux pouvoirs, l'un, im- 
périal, exercé par les représentants du Grand 
Roi, l'autre, local, exercé par les duvatwtatot 
de la ville. Au reste, cette co-existence est une 
caractéristique de la domination perse. 

Cette conclusion trouve une confirmation 
dans le rapprochement que j'ai déjà proposé 
entre la reddition de Sardes et celle de Baby- 
lone. A Babylone également, le satrape Ma- 
zée et le gazophylaque perse Bagophanes 
ne sont pas seuls à venir trouver Alexandre. 
Arrien écrit en effet: "Les Babyloniens vin- 
rent en masse (navönuel) à sa rencontre, avec 
leurs prêtres (iegeic) et leurs chefs (äpyovtec), 
chaque groupe apportant ses cadeaux (d@pd 
TE WC ÉXAOTOL pépovtec) et lui remirent la ci- 
tadelle et le Trésor" (3.16.3). Bien entendu, 


la présentation d'Arrien doit étre rectifiée 
à l’aide de Quinte-Curce: ce sont les chefs 
perses (Mazaios et Bagophanés) qui remettent 
la citadelle et le Trésor (dont Bagophanes a la 
charge) (5.1.17-20). En revanche, on voit que 
là aussi, comme à Sardes, les dirigeants locaux 
ont leur place, et que c'est à eux (à Sardes et 
à Babylone) qu'il revient de faire remise de la 
ville — ce qui implique l'existence d'une sorte 
d'autonomie locale (d'ailleurs explicite dans 
le cas de Babylone). 

A une reprise (5.101), Hérodote qualifie 
Sardes de rôÀK, dans un syntagme analogue à 
celui utilisé par Arrien (1.17.3): nóAtc s'oppose 
explicitement à citadelle (qualifiée d'acropole 
par Hérodote): chez Arrien, la nôÀK relève 
des Ouvatéovator tav Zapètavov, la citadelle 
du commandant perse. Il est vrai que le 
vocabulaire grec sur les établissements hu- 
mains du Moyen-Orient est peu rigoureux, 
l'emploi de polis étant à plusieurs reprises 
manifestement fautif (e.g. Ctésias, Persika 58; 
Diod. 17.67.5; RTP 142-143). Qu'en étaitil 
du point de vue perse? Une inscription fu- 
néraire araméo-lydienne du IVé siécle porte 
l'intitulé suivant (en araméen): "Le 5è jour du 
mois de Marshewan, dans la dixième année 
d’Artaxerxès, dans Sardes la Forteresse (byrt^)" 
(Cowley 1921; Lipinski 1980, 155). C'est là une 
expression que l'on retrouve dans des docu- 
ments araméens d'époque achéménide, qui se 
référent par exemple à Samarie, à Xanthos ou 
encore à Meydancikalé en Cilicie (Lemaire- 
Lozachmeur 1987). L'appellation de forteresse 
(byrt’) n'implique pas que l'établissement est 
tout simplement composé d'une citadelle et 
d'une garnison; il désigne dans certains cas des 
établissements qui comportent toutes les fonc- 
tions urbaines (cf. RTP 212-213); l'appellation 
de Samarie elle-méme renvoie tantót à la pro- 
vince (medinah), à la forteresse (byrt’) ou à la 
ville (gryt’) (Cross 1985, 11). 

D'autre part, la réalité institutionnelle n'est 
pas réductible à la terminologie administra- 
tive perse, qui englobe sous le méme terme 
des entités qui sont d'une nature bien diffé- 
rente les unes des autres: une communauté di- 
rigée par une dynastie locale sous la supervi- 
sion satrapique (Samarie) ou bien un centre 
de pouvoir perse sans organisation autonome 
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propre visible (Meydanccikalé). C'est ce que 
montre éloquemment la trilingue de Xanthos. 
La version araméenne de la chancellerie porte 
une formule introductive proche de celle qui 
figure dans l'inscripüon araméo-lydienne de 
Sardes: "Au mois de Siwan, dans la premiére 
année du Roi Artaxerxès, dans la forteresse 
(byrt°) d’Arnna”, et la décision des Xanthiens 
est présentée comme une simple "proposition". 
Tout en rappelant l'autorité du satrape (Pixó- 
daros), le texte grec, en revanche, est intro- 
duit par une formule civique: "Il a plu aux 
Xanthiens et aux périéques...".? La dépen- 
dance à l'égard du satrape est évidente (le 
texte grec et le texte lycien rappellent que 
Pixódaros a nommé deux archontes en Ly- 
cie), mais, du point de vue des Xanthiens 
eux-mémes, leur organisation interne leur per- 
met tout en méme temps de prendre des dé- 
cisions dans le cadre d’institutions que l'on 
ne peut qualifier que de civiques: tout aussi 
bien la version grecque emploie-telle le terme 
ndAtc.!4 Ce rappel d'un exemple maintenant 
bien connu (méme s'il y subsiste des zones 
d'ombre) n'a d'autre objet que de rappeler 
que l'étude des institutions sardiennes vers 334 
ne peut pas faire l'économie d'un positionne- 
ment dans l'histoire des rapports entre les dif- 
férentes communautés et l'administration im- 
périale achéménide (cf. Frei 1984, 1990; Graf 
1985; Briant 1987). C'est d'ailleurs sur cet 
arriére-plan que l'on a pu proposer quelques 
commentaires plus précis du texte d'Arrien, 
qui sert de base à la discussion ici menée. 

Au reste, le texte d'Arrien suggére une autre 
réflexion. L'on a vu qu'Alexandre s'arréte à 
70 stades de la ville. Or, bien des textes pa- 
ralléles sur les entrées royales prouvent que la 
rencontre entre le Roi et les autorités de la ville 
se situent réguliérement aux frontiéres: c'est là 
que le satrape de la région ou le chef de la com- 
munauté doit venir accueillir le roi (e.g. Curt. 
8.10.1). Dès lors, il faut admettre que Sardes 
a un territoire reconnu, une yopa, que l'on 
qualifiera ou non de nodttixh. A l'intérieur de 
cette ywpa, les Sardiens disposent sans aucun 
doute de terres qu'ils cultivent ou font cultiver, 
et les sanctuaires de territoires dont les limites 
sont elles aussi connues de tous.!? De ce point 
de vue, le texte d'Arrien constitue un docu- 


ment 'nouveau', dans cette mesure qu'il nour- 
rit la discussion engagée par les archéologues 
sur les limites du territoire de Sardes.!9 

En outre, si l'on se débarrasse de certaines 
conceptions quelque peu normatives, des in- 
terprétations différentes peuvent étre tirées des 
documents existants. Il faut d'abord considérer 
que les décrets disponibles sur Sardes sont ori- 
ginaires d'autres cités, qui ne jugent pas utile 
de faire référence précisément aux institutions 
sardiennes, qu'elles ignorent et postulent tout 
à la fois. Tel est le cas d'une convention entre 
Milet et Sardes datée d'un peu aprés 334, qui 
représente la situation du point de vue de Mi- 
let (Schmitt 1969, n° 407). Il est rappelé que 
des envoyés de Sardes sont venus à Milet. Le 
texte se termine par la phrase: "Voici ceux des 
Sardiens qui ont été choisis conformément au 
décret (xaxà tò bhpioua)” (suit les noms des 
trois Sardiens). Très logiquement, Ph. Gauthier 
écrit à leur propos: "Choisis par qui, sinon par 
une Assemblée ou par des magistrats représen- 
tant la communauté?" (1972, 242, n.95), tout 
en ajoutant immédiatement des réserves, expri- 
mées à la fois d'une manière incertaine et con- 
tradictoire (cf. ci-dessus note 12). Il y revient 
plus précisément dans son ouvrage le plus ré- 
cent, en soulignant 1) que l'envoyé des Sar- 
diens est qualifié d’aggelos et non de presbeutes, 
2) qu'il n'y a pas mention de magistrats sar- 
diens, et que 3) les Sardiens choisis portent 
des noms lydiens. La suite du raisonnement 
montre clairement que, aux yeux de l'auteur, 
Sardes n'est pas une cité grecque à cette date 
(1989, 161-165). Mais — au demeurant con- 
testable sur certains aspects terminologiques 
— la démonstration est, peut-on dire, pure- 
ment négative, et laisse ouverte la question de 
l'organisation interne de Sardes,!? dont le texte 
suggére assez clairement, à mon sens, qu'elle 
était fondée sur l'existence d’institutions déli- 
bératives et représentatives. 

C'est aussi le cas de l'inscription d'Ephese 
qui transmet la condamnation des Sardiens. 
On soulignera surtout que, reprenant une 
judicieuse suggestion qui lui fut faite par 
R. Baladié, O. Masson (1987, 228-229) juge 
qu'un procès s'est trés probablement déroulé 
à Sardes: "Dans ces conditions, les avocats 
d'Artémis étaient chargés par Ephése d'obtenir 
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la condamnation des sacriléges à Sardes méme; 
au retour de leur mission, ils ont fait rédiger 
et exposer à Ephése la présente inscription, 
faisant connaitre le résultat du procés. Mais, 
comme le propose toujours R. Baladié, il en ré- 
sulte qu'une autre inscription, disparue pour 
nous, avait dù rendre publique à Sardes la con- 
damnation des sacriléges, tous originaires de 
la ville ou de ses environs. On aurait ici un 
exemple du 'double affichage' d'une décision 
concernant deux villes, suivant un procédé 
bien connu". 

A ce point, O. Masson exprime en note une 
sorte de réserve, mais sous une forme telle 
qu'il ne semble pas lui-même être convaincu de 
son caractére opératoire: "Une objection pos- 
sible serait que Sardes, à l'époque en question, 
n'était pas encore une folis de type grec" (1987, 
229, n.15). Mais précisément, l'organisation 
d'un procés à l'intérieur d'un tribunal suppose- 
t-elle vraiment que Sardes füt une 'polis de type 
grec'? Manifestement non! La trés intéressante 
suggestion de R. Baladié implique nécessaire- 
ment au contraire que les Sardiens ont été con- 
damnés à Sardes par un tribunal sardien. Mais, 
alors, qu'estce qui différencie une 'polis de 
type grec' d'une cité 'non-grecque' oü siégent 
des assemblées délibérantes?!? 

J admets bien volontiers que les réflexions 
que je viens de présenter ne lévent pas tous 
les doutes. Et ce, pour une raison trés simple: 
c'est que la documentation existante ne per- 
met pas de dire en toute certitude qu'en 334 
les 80vat@vatot sardiens, manifestement recon- 
nus par les autorités achéménides, ont été dé- 
signés à l'issue d'une procédure élective ré- 
glementée par des lois propres à la cité de 
Sardes. Mais, 1l faut bien reconnaitre en méme 
temps que la situation documentaire ne permet 
pas d'exclure catégoriquement cette interpré- 
tation, que, d'une part, plusieurs documents 
suggérent fortement, et que, par ailleurs, au- 
cune pétition de principe sur la cité [grecque] 
ne peut invalider d'autorité. 


Alexandre et les sanctuaires de Sardes 

Au plan de la symbolique politique, il semble 
en première analyse que la rupture principale 
fut peut-étre la décision prise par Alexandre 
d'élever à Sardes un temple dédié au dieu ma- 


cédonien Zeus Olympien. De ce point de vue, il 
n'y aucune mesure entre cette décision royale 
et la visite traditionnelle d'un Roi dans le san- 
ctuaire principal de la ville, qui vient de lui ré- 
server une entrée officielle et triomphale. C'est 
ainsi qu'à Babylone, Alexandre ne manqua pas 
— à l'instar de Cyrus deux siécles plus tót — de 
venir sacrifier dans le temple de Marduk, selon 
les régles que lui indiquérent les prétres baby- 
loniens. Prendre possession d'un pays suppo- 
sait en effet que l'on affirmat solennellement 
son alliance avec les divinités topiques (Danda- 
maev 1975; cf. Bing 1991). Il ne fut alors ap- 
paremment jamais question de fonder un san- 
ctuaire grec à Babylone. 

Cependant, sur un point au moins, la dé- 
cision prise par Alexandre à Sardes n'est pas 
complétement atypique. En effet, tout comme 
Cyrus, qui se présente à Babylone en oppo- 
sition avec Nabonide, Alexandre prit soin de 
se poser en restaurateur de temples, dont 
la propagande macédonienne affirmait qu'ils 
avaient été détruits par Xerxès (Kuhrt & Sher- 
win White 1987; Kuhrt 1990; Briant 198062, 
95-96). C'est en ce sens que la mesure prise 
par Alexandre à Sardes entretient un rapport 
(idéo)logique avec sa conduite à Babylone. Le 
signe divin décrit par Arrien était clair en ef- 
fet: en indiquant à Alexandre l'emplacement 
du palais des rois lydiens, la divinité faisait com- 
prendre qu'Alexandre se situait en continuité 
avec la dynastie mermnade, que la conquéte 
perse avait fait disparaitre. Mais, pour autant, 
rien ne prouve que le sanctuaire ait été élevé 
sur l'emplacement d'un sanctuaire dédié aupa- 
ravant à une divinité perse.!? 

Dans le méme temps, un texte de Tacite 
présente un trés grand intérét (cf. Hermann 
1989, 127-131). Dans un développement relatif 
aux enquétes faites par les autorités romaines 
(époque de Tibére) sur les priviléges dont se 
réclamaient cités et sanctuaires d'Asie Mineure 
(Ann. 3.60—63; cf. 4.14), Tacite évoque directe- 
ment le cas de Sardes: “Les Sardiani se préva- 
laient d'une concession (donum) d'Alexandre 
victorieux" (3.63). La concession vaut mani- 
festement pour le sanctuaire d'Artémis, bien 
connu par toute une série de documents ly- 
diens d'époque achéménide,? et par la non 
moins fameuse inscription dite de Mnésima- 
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chos (fin IVè siècle) (Descat 1985). Il est clair 
que c'est dans ce contexte que les Romains pri- 
rent eux aussi leur décision: ils désiraient éviter 
que ne se multiplient les lieux asyles, qui ser- 
vaient de refuge aux esclaves, aux débiteurs et 
aux criminels (Tac. Ann. 3.60). Et, une inscrip- 
tion grecque de Sardes, datée de 44, montre 
que César prit lui aussi une décision en ce sens 
en faveur de l'Artémis de Sardes, dont l'asylie 
fut alors élargie (Hermann 1989, 137, 144). 
Tacite indique que d'autres cités et sanc- 
tuaires faisaient remonter leurs priviléges à 
l'époque perse: c'est le cas d'Ephése qui, re- 
montant méme à l'époque lydienne, souligna 
que ses priviléges furent maintenus sans chan- 
gement à l'époque perse et à l'époque macédo- 
nienne; de méme Hiérocésarée, qui affirmait 
que son sanctuaire de Diane Persique jouissait 
d'une asylie de 1000 pas depuis Cyrus le Grand, 
ou encore de Milet qui faisait état d'une déci- 
sion de Darius (3.61-63). En revanche, à pro- 
pos de Sardes, Tacite (3.63) précise que ses ha- 
bitants remontaient moins haut dans le temps 
(propiora Sardianos) (3.63). A premiere vue, 
cette précision semble impliquer que de tels 
priviléges étaient inconnus à l'époque perse. 
Cependant, la construction méme du texte de 
Tacite suggère une tout autre interprétation. 
L’expression de Tacite, en effet, oppose non 
pas de maniére générale et globale un avant et 
un après Alexandre, mais il oppose bien plutòt 
le cas de Sardes (mais aussi celui de Milet) à 
ceux d'autres cités, qui, telles Smyrne et Ténos, 
prétendaient justifier leurs priviléges par des 
décisions divines — explications que les consuls 
tenaient pour “des traditions obscures, étant 
donné leur antiquité (ob vetustatem)". C'est 
alors que Tacite, en toute logique textuelle, 
fait référence à Sardes et a Milet qui, l'une 


el l'autre, remontaient moins haut, entendons: 
à des temps historiques et à des documents 
incontestables. L'exemple de Milet — qui justi- 
fiait ses droits par un édit de Darius — prouve 
bien que l'expression utilisée par Tacite à pro- 
pos de Sardes (propiora Sardianos....) et de 
Milet (neque minus Milesios. ...) n'entend pas 
opposer pas l'époque d'Alexandre à l'époque 
achéménide. On ajoutera que le texte de Tacite 
reste allusif: à propos d’Ephése par exemple, 
il ne cite pas expressément les mesures prises 
alors par Alexandre: non seulement, celui-ci 
sacrifia à Artémis, mais, "les tributs que les 
Ephésiens versaient aux Barbares, il leur or- 
donna de les verser à Artémis" (Arr. 1.17.10; 
cf. 18.2); on apprend également par Stra- 
bon (14.1.23) qu'Alexandre élargit l’asylıe de 
l'Artémis d’Ephese. Il est tout à fait notable 
enfin que, dans l'inscription de l'année 44, la 
mesure prise en faveur de l'Artémis de Sardes 
le soit en référence aux priviléges de méme 
sorte dont jouissait l'Artémis d’Ephese (qui re- 
montaient à l'époque perse, comme l'exprime 
Tacite) (Hermann 1989, 143-144): or, les liens 
entre l'Artémis de Sardes et l'Artémis d’Ephese 
sont bien attestés à l'époque achéménide. Il 
est donc possible que, plus simplement et con- 
trairement à un autre sanctuaire de Sardes,?! 
au sanctuaire d'Apollon d'Aulai (ML 12), à 
Milet (3.63), ou plus généralement aux san- 
ctuaires cités dans la premiére partie du dé- 
veloppement de Tacite (3.61-62), les autori- 
tés de l'Artémis de Sardes ne pouvaient. pas 
produire de documents plus anciens que celui 
daté d'Alexandre. Bien qu'aucune certitude ne 
puisse étre affirmée sur ce point, il n'est donc 
pas exclu qu'Alexandre n'ait fait qu'étendre 
un privilége dont le sanctuaire d'Artémis de 
Sardes jouissait déjà à l'époque perse.?? 
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NOTES 


I. 


10. 


11. 


Sur tous ces problèmes bien connus, je renvoie à 
des études antérieures: cf. Briant 1977, 1979, 1980 et 
1986a. 


. Avrai dire, on ignore quelle était alors la position ins- 


titutionnelle précise de Mazaios au regard de la sa- 
trapie de Babylonie. Mazaios “est rentré a Babylone 
avec ce qui reste de l’armée écrasée” (Curt. 4.16.7; 
cf. 5.1.17). Avait-il recu mission de Darius de résister 
dans une ville bien fortifiée (5.1.17)? Rappelons sim- 
plement que, selon Arrien, Darius, aprés Gaugamèles, 
décida de prendre la route d’Ecbatane, laissant ou- 
verte la route vers Babylone et Suse, les deux villes 
apparaissant alors comme “le prix de la guerre (tov 
roA&uou tò &O0Aoc)" (Arr. 3.16.2). 


. Nous ne savons rien de Mithrénés avant cet épisode 


(cf. Berve n? 524). On regrette d'autant plus de ne 
plus disposer des passages où Quinte-Curce décrivait 
sans nul doute la reddition de Sardes. 


. Sur le sujet, cf. déjà L. Robert, à propos de Bagada- 


tés et d'Amyzon en 321/0: “Il y avait dans ces pays, 
en mainte ville, dans les campagnes les plus riches 
— en Mysie, Lydie, Ionie — une aristocratie perse. 
Quand l'Empire de Darius eüt disparu, quand en Asie 
Mineure l'hellénisme triompha. ... quel pouvait étre le 


sort des Perses établis dans ces régions? Comment 


pouvaient-ils tenir un rang?" (Robert 1953 = OMS III, 
1532). Certes, le cas de Bagadates est plus tardif, mais, 
si l'on admet avec J. & L. Robert qu'il appartenait à 
une famille perse installée depuis longtemps en Carie 
(1983, 110, 113-117), il ne fait guére de doute qu'il 
choisit de se rallier dés le passage d'Alexandre (ou du 
moins après la chute d'Halicarnasse): cf. également 
Briant 1985, 169-171. 


. Là dessus, cf. les réflexions de Bosworth 1980, 129— 


130. 


. Sur les continuités entre tribut achéménide et tribut 


athénien, cf. Wallinga 1989. 


. Sur ce probléme méthodologique, cf. Briant 1992. 
. Les hypothèses de Bosworth (1980, 129) sur la restitu- 


tion aux Lydiens de lois supprimées par Cyrus lors de 
la conquéte sont sans valeur, car fondées sur un texte 
(Hdt. 1.155) qui, rapproché de bien d'autres, véhicu- 
lent un stéréotype sur la transformation de vaincus en 
personnages 'efféminés'. 


. Voir par exemple la situation des cités grecques d'Asie 


Mineure à l'issue de la réorganisation menée par Ar- 
taphernés en 493: Briant 1987, 3-4. 

Sur ce point la littérature est considérable, et on ne 
la citera pas în extenso ici: je renvoie par commodité à 
Dandamayev 1981. 

A titre de réflexion méthodologique comparatiste, je 
souligne l'importante étude de Van der Spek 1987 sur 
les cités babyloniennes d'époque séleucide, leurs insti- 
tutions et leurs rapports avec les représentants royaux. 
Il apparait à la fois que les cités babyloniennes ont con- 
servé leurs institutions délibératives traditionnelles, et 
qu'elles n'ont pas été transformées en cités grecques. 
Lorsque donc une cité grecque y a été fondée, on 


15. 


16. 


constate en réalité la coexistence de deux organisa- 
tions, que l'on qualifiera l'une et l'autre de 'civiques', 
au sens fonctionnel du terme: cf. Van der Spek, 67- 
70 à propos de Babylone (notons au passage la tran- 
cription de polités en pulite). | 


. Ph.Gauthier ne manque pas de citer le texte d'Arrien 


(1972, 49, n.117 et 242, n.95; 1989, 160), mais sans 
l'analyser en détail; il note cependant à ce propos 
(1972, 242, n.95) que Sardes "a joui d'une large au- 
tonomie sous la domination perse et que le contróle 
du satrape n’empéchait pas la ville d'utiliser les lois 
ancestrales’” — expression intéressante, qui me pa- 
rait peu compatible avec ses autres commentaires sur 
le texte (1972, 49, n.117, où il doute "de l'existence 
d'une ‘communauté des Zapôtavoi jouissant d'un mi- 
nimum d’autonomie’”, et 1989, 160: “S'agissant des 
anciens vopoi, c'était simplement reconnaitre un état 
de fait: la ville était lydienne, Iraniens et Grecs (ou 
indigenes hellénisés) y formaient des minorités"). Le 
passage d'Arrien est également cité par Frei (1990, 
169), qui en souligne l'intérét, tout en notant pru- 
demment que la question des formes d'organisation 
de la communauté (Gemeinde) doit rester ouverte. 


. Le probléme du statut des périéques a été abordé 


par de nombreux auteurs (Wôrrle, Hahn, Borchardt, 
Asheri ...), mais la discussion sur ce point ne modifie 
pas la ligne générale de mon argumentation. 


. Sur les rapports entre Pixódaros et Xanthos, cf. Asheri 


1983, 107-123; Frei 1984, 12-14 et Briant 1986b, 434- 
437. 

Cf. (pour l'époque gréco-romaine) Hermann 1989, 
144—145; il ne fait guère de doute que la richesse du 
sanctuaire d'Artémis était déjà bien établie à l'époque 
perse, comme le montre par exemple l’inscription 
de Mnésimachos; cf. également l'inscription lydienne 
commentée par Gusmani 1975, 23-24. Parmi les san- 
ctuaires, qui sont cités dans l'inscription de l'an 44, 
figure un sanctuaire sis à Kolo[è]: il s'agit manifes- 
tement du sanctuaire d'Artémis bien connu par ail- 
leurs (Hermann 1989, 147), et qui est également cité 
dans l'inscription araméo-lydienne de Sardes du IVè 
siècle, aux côtés de l'Artémis d’Ephése (Cowley 1921; 
Lipinski 1980, 154-159; Hanfmann 1987, 5): il ne 
fait guére de doute que cette Artémis d’Ephèse (Ar- 
timus ibsimsis dans le texte lydien) est la méme divi- 
nité qui est citée dans l'inscription des sacriléges, et 
dont l'installation à Sardes remonte à coup sür à plu- 
sieurs générations (cf. I. Ephesos 2, lignes 5-6: xatà 
tov [v]óuov tov xétpiov; cf. également le document 
cité par Hanfmann 1983, 221). On doit donc admettre 
que ces sanctuaires disposaient de terres sacrées dés 
l'époque achéménide. 

Sans faire référence à Arrien, Hanfmann & Waldbaum 
(1975, 19) soulignent les difficultés de déterminer 
quelles étaient les. limites précises du territoire de la 
cité. 


. Dans son ouvrage de 1989, Ph. Gauthier ne reprend 


pas l'importante remarque qu'il faisait quelques an- 
nées plus tót (1972, 242, n.95): “Mais, les institutions 


18. 


19. 
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de Sardes se prétaient peut-étre malaisément à une 
traduction grecque...” 

Sans discuter ni méme évoquer l'interprétation de R. 
Baladié, Ph. Gauthier (1989, 161-163) fait référence 
lui aussi au document, mais simplement pour souli- 
gner que l'onomastique est lydienne, voulant dire par 
là que la création (ultérieure) de la polis de Sardes est 
liée à son hellénisation (p.165): mais, une telle propo- 
sition ne constitue pas une réponse à la question posée 
des institutions sardiennes. Notons également qu'un 
autre décret, rapproché de l'inscription des sacriléges 
par L. Robert (1973, 34-35), pourrait représenter un 
texte voté peu aprés par Ephèse en l'honneur d'un 
[Sardia]nos (compris par Robert 1973, 35 comme “un 
citoyen de Sardes"), qui obtient à Ephèse le droit de 
cité, en raison du róle qu'il joua alors en faveur du 
sanctuaire de l'Artémis éphésienne de Sardes. Quelle 
que soit la valeur que l'on accorde (ou non) à la res- 
titution [Sardia]nos proposée par L. Robert, on no- 
tera enfin que l'existence d'un politique spécifique 
Sardianos est implicitement prouvée par l'expression 
utilisée par Arrien (1.17.4): €£agótiavol xat ol &AXot 
A Ódor. 

P. Hermann (1989, 131, n.10) juge prudemment que 
la question doit rester ouverte; il est clair, comme le re- 
marque l'auteur (cf. également n.55), que l'hypothese 
est induite de l'interprétation que donnait L. Robert 
de l'inscription de Sardes, oü il voyait non seulement 
l'attestation d'un culte d'Ahura-Mazdah, mais qui sup- 
posait également que le Megistos Zeus ou Zeus Po- 
lieus connu à l'époque hellénistique pouvait étre ana- 
logue à Ahura-Mazda (Robert 1975, 321); mais, toutes 
ces inférences sont nulles et non avenues, depuis que 
Gschnitzer (1986) a démontré l'erreur de L. Robert 
(cf. également Frei 1984, 20-21); l'identité du Zeus 
honoré par Droaphernés reste une question à dé- 
battre: il pourrait également s'agir d'un Zeus lydien, 
attesté à Sardes dès le VIE siècle (cf. Johnston 1981, 
10; Hanfmann 1983, 228). (Je ne vois pas ce qui justi- 
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fie l'hypothèse de Bosworth (1980, 129), aux yeux du- 
quel “la présence [de Zeus Olympios] pourrait faire 
contrepoids à l'influence de Kybèbè, déesse patronne 
de Sardes et également victime d'un sacrilége grec du- 
rant la révolte de l'Ionie"). 

Cf. Barnett 1969; Hanfmann & Mierse 1983, 104; 
Hanfmann 1983, 221—222; Hanfmann 1987, 4—5. 
L'inscription publiée par L. Robert est l'exemplaire 
regravé à l'époque romaine impériale (Robert 1975, 
306-308); les raisons de la regravure continuent de 
poser probléme (Robert 1975, 325-326; Briant 1985, 
180-181). 

P. Hermann (1989, 131) juge lui aussi que la forme 
résumée du texte de Tacite laisse ouverte la possibilité 
de priviléges plus anciens que le temps d'Alexandre. 
— A dire vrai, l'hypothése acquiérerait une force sup- 
plémentaire si l'on pouvait prouver que l'Artémis de 
Sardes se confondait en tout ou partie avec l'Anahita 
perse (Diane Persique/Anaitis) (ainsi prudemmment 
Hanfmann 1987, 4; cf. Hanfmann & Mierse 1983, 
104). La question posée est trop vaste pour pou- 
voir étre traitée complétement ici, car elle impli- 
querait également des discussions sur les rapports 
entre Artémis et Kybébè (Hanfmann & Waldbaum 
1969; Gusmani 1975, 28-30) et sur les phénomènes 
d'acculturations entre Perses, Lydiens et Grecs à 
Sardes. Rappelons simplement que c'est devant l'autel 
d'Artémis de Sardes qu'Orontas jure fidélité à Cyrus 
le Jeune (Xen. Anab. 1.6.7). On connait parallèle- 
ment la dévotion dont fait preuve à plusieurs reprises 
Tissapherne. pour l'Artémis d'Ephése (Thuc. 8.109.1; 
Xen. Hell. 1.2.6; cf. Cahn 1985). L'on sait également 
les liens nombreux et étroits qui unissaient l'Artémis 
de Sardes et l'Artémis d'Ephése (Hanfmann 1983, 
221; ci-dessus note 15). Ajoutons qu'un homme por- 
tant un anthroponyme iranien (Mitratas) entretient 
à Sardes, à l'époque achéménide, un rapport étroit 
avec le sanctuaire d'Artémis (Barnett 1969; Boardman 
1970, 20-21, 39).. 


L'immagine di Alessandro Magno 
nel gruppo equestre del Granico 


di GIULIANA CALCANI 


Nel gruppo dei Cavalieri del Granico, com- 
missionato a Lisippo per celebrare i caduti 
nella battaglia del maggio 334, Alessandro volle 
inserire anche la propria immagine.! Questa 
scelta iconografica che vedeva il re, ancora 
vivente, rappresentato in mezzo al drappello 
degli £xotpot morti, era dettata da ragioni di po- 
litica interna in quanto il monumento fu eretto 
in Macedonia, a Dion, nel luogo di adunata 
dell’esercito macedone,? da dove era partita la 
campagna d'Asia. 

Del gruppo resta forse un originale, da iden- 
tificarsi nel Cavallo in bronzo, proveniente dal 
quartiere romano di Trastevere, attualmente 
nel Museo dei Conservatori.? 

Un riflesso diretto della statua equestre 
dell’Alessandro del Granico è riconoscibile 
nel medio bronzo del Museo Nazionale di Na- 
poli (Figg. 1-3), proveniente da Ercolano.* Di 
recente sono state avanzate ipotesi del tutto in- 
giustificate circa l'identità del cavaliere, pro- 
posto come un Achille che avrebbe come pen- 
dant il bronzetto con l'Amazzone a cavallo, 
conservato nello stesso Museo.’ A parte le ri- 
serve che suscita la proposta di un Achille che 
combatte contro un'Amazzone stando a ca- 
vallo, bisogna considerare che tra i due bron- 
zetti non coincidono né le misure, né tanto- 
meno lo stile, è dunque impossibile immagi- 
narli come parti di uno stesso gruppo. 

Il confronto con due testine d'avorio nelle 
quali è stato identificato Alessandro trovate, ri- 
spettivamente a Verghina (Fig. 4), nella tomba 
di Filippo IL? e a Dion, in una tomba a ca- 
mera della fine del III sec. a.C., dimostra 
inoltre l'assoluta somiglianza con 1l cavaliere da 
Ercolano. Conviene dunque restare nella vec- 
chia ipotesi, per altro concordemente accettata 
dalla critica archeologica che indaga in parti- 


colare sul ritratto di Alessandro Magno;? con- 
siderando semmai che è quasi scontato il tro- 
vare caratteri eroici, “achillei”, nelle immagini 
del re macedone, ma su questo torneremo più 
avanti. La testimonianza del bronzetto da Er- 
colano, la cui esecuzione va pensata entro l’età 
augustea, può essere integrata con il confronto 
reso possibile dal gruppo equestre inciso su un 
onice zonato (Fig. 5) della fine dell’età elle- 
nistica, conservato nel Museo Archeologico di 
Altino.? 

L'iconografia del cavaliere coincide con 
quella dell’Alessandro di Ercolano e anche 
la posizione del cavallo risulta simile, diverso 
è invece l'elemento posto come sostegno. Nel 
bronzetto di Ercolano (Figg. 1-2) si vede un ti- 
mone, frutto del restauro tardo-settecentesco, 
ritenuto da alcuni pertinente all'iconografia 
originale del bronzetto;!? nell'onice di Altino 
(Fig. 5) è raffigurato, invece, un barbaro ca- 
duto che ha la duplice funzione di sostenere 
il cavallo e di concludere il senso dell’azione 
del cavaliere. Quest'ultima è la versione più 
diffusa nelle immagini equestri che prevedono 
il cavaliere armato, in atto di colpire con la 
spada o la lancia.!! Bisogna comunque am- 
mettere che l’idea di porre un timone come 
sostegno per un gruppo equestre è piuttosto 
singolare e ciò farebbe supporre che il restaura- 
tore settecentesco lavorasse sulla base di ele- 
menti superstiti. Dobbiamo dunque ammet- 
tere che il timone fosse previsto come sup- 
porto anche nel gruppo di Lisippo? Una re- 
cente ipotesi propone di considerare limitato 
alla statua di Alessandro ed eventualmente a 
quella di uno dei suoi compagni, il supporto 
a forma di timone, mentre gli altri cavalieri 
del gruppo si accetta che potessero avere un 
persiano caduto come puntello.!? Si è sempre 
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sostenuto che la presenza del timone fosse al- 
lusiva al fatto che la battaglia del maggio 334 
si decise nelle acque del fiume Granico; se 
effettivamente tale elemento era pertinente 
alla statua di Alessandro possiamo pensare che 
oltre al riferimento al fiume dove ebbe luogo 
lo scontro, il timone fosse un richiamo anche 
all’attraversamento dell’Ellesponto. In tutte le 
fonti letterarie 1 fatti del Granico sono collegati 
al passaggio per mare dell’armata macedone;!* 
famoso è l'aneddoto della frase usata da Ales- 


Fig. 1. Statuetta di bronzo, Alessandro a cavallo. Da Ercolano, Museo Nazionale Archeologico. 


sandro per vincere la riluttanza dei suoi ge- 
nerali nell’affrontare la battaglia nelle acque 
del Granico, sostenendo che "l'Ellesponto sa- 
rebbe arrossito di vergogna se dopo aver at- 
traversato il mare avesse avuto paura di un 
fiume”. Un aureo coniato nell’età di Alessan- 
dro e recante una Nike caratterizzata da un ti- 
mone, è stato presentato nella relazione di M. 
Price come un'iconografia tendente a legare 
ideologicamente le vittorie di Alessandro sui 
Persiani con la battaglia di Salamina (cfr. qui 
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p. 172). Forse tale concetto non si può esten- 
dere al sostegno adottato per la copia della 
statua dell’Alessandro del Granico, comunque 
l'adozione del timone nell'iconografia celebra- 
tiva delle imprese del sovrano, costituisce un 
argomento per la convalida del restauro mo- 
derno nel bronzetto da Ercolano. 

Una metopa rinvenuta a Taranto (Fig. 6), 
conservata nel locale Museo Archeologico!* 
e datata intorno al 280 a.C., mostra una di- 
retta influenza dal tipo dell'Alessandro a ca- 
vallo quale ci é presentato nel bronzetto da Er- 
colano (Fig. 1-2). L'abbigliamento e l'azione 
del cavaliere, la posizione del cavallo, risal- 
gono chiaramente allo stesso modello, cioè 
all'Alessandro del Granico. Anche il volto del 
cavaliere (Fig. 3) mostra evidenti rispondenze 
con i ritratti di Alessandro: il particolare del 
mosaico con battaglia del Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli (Fig. 7), proveniente dalla Casa del 
Fauno a Pompei!’ offre una buona possibilità 


di confronto. Da notare è il fatto che tutte 


le immagini finora proposte, mostrano Ales- 
sandro, o personaggi a lui fortemente ispirati, 
privi dell'elmo, nonostante si tratti di raffigura- 
zioni belliche. Questo stereotipo nasce proprio 
in conseguenza dell'immagine forgiata da Li- 
sippo per il gruppo del Granico quale ci è 
riflessa dal bronzetto di Ercolano (Figg. 1-3). 
Nel corso di quella battaglia sappiamo infatti 
che Alessandro perse l'elmo, ma nonostante 
ciò riusci illeso.1° Da questo episodio nasce 
l'immagine eroica del sovrano che combatte a 
capo scoperto, che avrà tanta fortuna anche 
dopo Alessandro Magno. Un particolare pre- 
sente nel bronzetto da Ercolano, e cioè il dia- 
dema (Fig. 8) richiede qualche riflessione poi- 
ché non è stata ancora indagata la sua perti- 
nenza all’archetipo lisippeo, ovvero la sua ag- 
giunta da parte del copista romano.!” 

E’ noto che la prima menzione del diadema 
quale segno di distinzione è in Senofonte.!? 
Componente dell'acconciatura dei re Medi, in 
aggiunta ad un copricapo, la tiara, il diadema 
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Fig. 3. Particolare della Fig. 1 


era indossato anche dai parenti del sovrano 
(ouvyevetc) e dai satrapi (Fig. 9). Anche 
1 re achemenidi associavano il diadema alla 
tiara. Riprendendo un uso orientale, Ales- 
sandro, dopo il 330, avrebbe cinto il dia- 
dema intorno alla xavoia di colore porpora, 
che sarebbe stata giá di per sè stessa un at- 
tributo regale. Le prime immagini di Ales- 
sandro caratterizzate dal solo diadema sareb- 
bero quelle presenti sulle monete di Tole- 
meo I e di Lisimaco, sarebbero, cioè, effigi 
postume del sovrano eroizzato. La serie di 
ritratti monetali di principi viventi, caratteriz- 
zati dal diadema, inteso come attributo re- 
gale, avrebbe inizio nel 306 a.C. con Tole- 
meo I. L'associazione diadema/copricapo di- 
venta rara nei ritratti dei diadochi, mentre as- 
sumono maggiore enfasi le estremità pendenti 
del diadema, che deve avere il massimo risalto 
essendo ormai l’unico elemento distintivo da 
indossare sul capo. Questa è l’evoluzione ico- 
nografica del diadema considerata valida dalla 
maggior parte degli archeologi.!? In Occidente 
è noto l’uso di cingere il capo con nastri e 
bende per distinguere divinità, eroi o uomini 
degni di particolare onore, come filosofi e po- 


eti, fin dall’età arcaica; ma perchè questo attri- 
buto assumesse anche significati di ordine po- 
litico è davvero necessario arrivare alla prima 
età ellenistica? 

Da tempo G. Le Rider?° ha individuato la 
presenza della xavoia dtadnuatop6pos su una 
serie di monete, emessa dal 354/3 al 349/8, 
usando l’argento del Monte Pangeo. Il copri- 
capo cinto dal diadema è indossato da un ca- 
valiere (Fig. 10), identificato a ragione con lo 
stesso Filippo II. La preziosa testimonianza nu- 
mismatica è stata troppo affrettamente censu- 
rata, negando la presenza del diadema e identi- 
ficando le estremità pendenti dalla nuca del ca- 
valiere come 1 lacci del copricapo, definito, an- 
zichè xavota, ridoc Uaxedovixdc.2! L'equivoco 
è nato dal fatto che sono stati considerati conî 
diversi da quelli esplicitamente indicati da Le 
Rider, coni dove effettivamente il cavaliere in- 
dossa un altro tipo di copricapo, fermato die- 
tro la nuca da due lacci annodau, dei quali 
si vedono le due lunghe estremità pendenti. 
E’ un fatto, perciò, che già intorno alla metà 


Fig. 4. Testina d'avorio, Alessandro. Da Verghina, 
Salonicco, Museo Archeologico. 
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Fig. 5. Calco da onice zonato piano, gruppo eque- 
stre e nemico caduto. Altino, Museo Archeologico. 


del IV sec. a.C., il padre di Alessandro aveva 
adottato questo costume orientale. La scoperta 
della tomba di Filippo II a Verghina ci ha or- 
mai posto di fronte un esempio tangibile di 
questa realtà. Nella camera funeraria, deposto 
a terra accanto all'urna contenente i resti cre- 
mati del re, si é trovato un diadema metal- 
lico (Fig. 11) (argento dorato), di forma cir- 
colare e a sezione tubolare.** Tracce di una 
sostanza organica, cuoio o tessuto, sono state 
rilevate sulla superfice interna del cerchio me- 
tallico, e perció si é pensato che, al momento 
della deposizione, il diadema fosse associato ad 


Fig. 6. Metopa in pietra tenera, Alessandro a ca- 
vallo e nemico caduto. Taranto, Museo Nazionale 
Archeologico. 


una xaucía.?? Avremmo dunque l'esempio ma- 
teriale dell'iconografia già adottata su una serie 
monetale di Filippo II (Fig. 10). 

La forma del diadema rinvenuto a Verghina 
ha suscitato discussioni sulla sua denomina- 
zione: alcuni preferiscono la definizione di 
"cercine",?* riconoscendone, in tal modo, solo 
la simbologia eroica, piuttosto normale in un 
contesto funerario qualificato. E' già stato ri- 
levato che la precisa indicazione dei risvolti 
ai lati del nodo, posto nella parte posteriore 
dell'oggetto, qualifica il cerchio metallico di 
Verghina come un diadema a tutti gli effetti. 
A ciò possiamo aggiungere che la distanza ico- 
nografica fra il cercine degli eroi ed il diadema 
dei sovrani è assai meno marcata di quanto la 
letteratura archeologica vorrebbe. Una testa 
di marmo nel Museo Archeologico di Lucera 
(Fig. 12), già valorizzata dal Moreno’ in re- 
lazione al tipo dell’Eracle epitrapezio di Li- 
sippo, è caratterizzata da un cerchio a se- 
zione tubolare, annodato dietro la nuca, si- 
mile nella forma al diadema di Verghina (Fig. 
11) e a quello cinto in seguito da Antioco III 
(Fig. 13).?7 

Eroicità e regalità sono espresse da attributi 
simili nella forma poichè i due concetti sono 
tra loro legati ed è proprio il carattere eroico 
che distingue il sovrano dal comune mortale. 
Anche il riferimento all'iconografia divina sap- 
piamo essere strettamente correlato alla formu- 
lazione di immagini politiche e, anche in que- 
sto senso, sappiamo che Filippo II costituisce 
un precedente rispetto ad Alessandro Magno.?? 

Rammentare questa serie di fatti circa la po- 
litica d'immagine, spesso ignorata, che già co- 
nosciamo per Filippo II, dovrebbe contribuire 
a limitare un atteggiamento, in parte indotto 
dalla storiografia antica, in base al quale si at- 
tribuiscono alla personalità di Alessandro tutte 
quelle innovazioni che portarono all'adozione 
del costume monarchico orientale anche in 
Occidente. 

Stabilita la priorità dell'uso della xavota 
draònuatopopoc, rispetto all'età di Alessan- 
dro, resta da discutere un altro aspetto circa 
l'adozione del diadema come unico elemento 
disuntivo del sovrano, con l'esclusione, cioe, 
della xavota: è questa infatti l'iconografia pre- 
sentata dal cavaliere di Ercolano (Fig. 8). 
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Fig. 7. Mosaico, Battaglia di Alessandro e Dario. Da 
Pompei, Napoli, Museo Nazionale Archeologico. 


Due episodi, narrati quale presagio della 
morte di Alessandro, sono riferiti con dovizia 
di particolari dalle fonti letterarie.?? Nel primo 
si racconta di un prigioniero, che liberatosi 
dai ceppi e sfuggendo alle sentinelle, riusci ad 
introdursi nella tenda di Alessandro “mentre 11 
re veniva unto e la sua veste regale e il diadema 
erano stati messi su un seggio”. L'episodio ne- 
fasto consiste nel fatto che l'indigeno "si avvi- 
cinò al seggio e, indossata la veste regale e cinto 
il diadema, vi si sedette”. L'altro aneddoto, am- 
bientato sempre a Babilonia, riguarda invece 
la navigazione sulla palude che si estendeva in- 
torno alla città, durante la quale l'imbarcazione 
dove viaggiava Alessandro si trovó a dover attra- 
versare un canale stretto e contornato da una 
fitta vegetazione. Un ramo fece cadere nella 
palude il diadema del re, portandoglielo via 


Fig. 8. Statuetta di bronzo, Alessandro a cavallo. Da 
Ercolano, Napoli, Museo Nazionale Archeologico. 
Veduta posteriore della testa di Alessandro. 


Fig. 9. Statere d'argento con satrapo persiano, co- 
niato a Mallos (Cilicia), c. 385 a.C. 


Fig. 10. Tetradrammo d'argento con Filippo II a 
cavallo, zecca di Pella, c. 354—349 a.C. 


dalla testa. Il racconto continua con il recu- 
pero del diadema per opera di un rematore 
che "si gettó a nuoto e, volendo essere sicuro di 
salvare il diadema, se lo mise sul capo”. Anche 
in questo caso il cattivo presagio consiste nel 
fatto che il diadema, ovvero il simbolo della 
regalità, è indossato da un’altra persona. In 
nessuno dei brani, citati dalla versione dei fatti 
data da Diodoro Siculo, la xavoia è nominata 
in relazione al diadema, il quale appare invece 
chiaramente indicato come un simbolo regale 
a sè stante. 

La scelta di portare il diadema direttamente 
sul capo, evitando l'associazione con un copri- 
capo, formula quest’ultima, come abbiamo già 
ribadito, di matrice orientale, si può forse col- 
legare, più che ad una evoluzione cronologica 
del costume, all’intenzionale recupero della 


Fig. 11. Diadema d’argento dorato. Da Verghina, 
Salonicco, Museo Archeologico. 
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tradizione ellenica che, lo abbiamo già ricor- 
dato, prevedeva fin dall'età arcaica l'uso di 
bende cinte intorno alla testa quale segno di 
distinzione. 

L'iconografia adottata per l'Alessandro del 
Granico, riflessa nella piccola copia di Erco- 
lano, potrebbe essere spiegata proprio in que- 
sta luce: il diadema, cioé, recupererebbe per 
volontà del sovrano macedone tutti 1 diversi, 
ma convergenti significati che tale elemento 
aveva nel mondo greco, primo fra tutti quello 
eroico. Non è certamente un caso che il tipo di 
fascia piatta che cinge il capo dell'Alessandro 
da Ercolano sia lo stesso che ricorre nelle 
raffigurazioni di Achille.?° Dall'armatura dello 
stesso eroe argivo potrebbe essere stata desunta 
anche la stella a più punte, un altro degli ele- 
menti adottati come emblema dalla casa reale 
macedone che, non dimentichiamolo, faceva 
risalire proprio all'eroe argivo la sua origine.?! 

Una circostanza legata all'assunzione del 
diadema, particolarmente importante da con- 
siderare, consiste nel sapere che Antigono 
Monoftalmo, Demetrio Poliorcete, Tolemeo 
I e Attalo I, cingeranno il diadema solo 
dopo aver ottenuto un'importante vittoria 
militare.?? Nella testimonianza delle font let- 
terarie sull'adozione del diadema da parte di 
Alessandro Magno, ricorre la stessa conver- 
genza, poiché tale fatto é esplicitamente rife- 
rito solo dopo la battaglia di Arbela. Comun- 
que, visto che almeno una serie monetale*5 
costituisce una testimonianza sicura sull'uso 
dello stesso attributo da parte di Filippo II, 
possiamo ritenere che fosse intenzione degli 
storici indicare non il momento dell'adozione 
in assoluto del diadema, ma di sottolineare la 
particolare occasione che consentiva ad Ales- 
sandro di fregiarsene. 

Questo significa che dobbiamo rivedere la 
cronologia del monumento del Granico? E' 
inequivocabile che la decisione di commemo- 
rare i caduti del maggio 334 fu presa da Ales- 
sandro, insieme ad altri provvedimenti per 
le rispettive famiglie, sull'onda emotiva degli 
eventi, elementi sicuri per stabilire la data 
conclusiva dell’opera tuttavia non ce ne sono. 
E' certo che non possiamo più pensare, ormai, 
all’iconografia di Alessandro recante il dia- 
dema sul capo scoperto esclusivamente come 


Fig. 12. Testa di marmo, Eracle epitrapezio, veduta 
posteriore. Lucera, Museo Civico. 


Fig. 13. Testa di marmo, Antioco III. Parigi, Museo 
del Louvre. 
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ad una soluzione postuma ed è da escludere 
che tale particolare sia stato aggiunto dal co- 
pista nel bronzetto da Ercolano (Figg. 1-3, 8). 

Sarà proprio la concentrazione di significati 
che farà dell’immagine equestre di Alessandro, 
ideata da Lisippo per il gruppo del Granico, 
il modello di riferimento, non solo per gli 
eredi del suo impero frammentato, ma anche 
per gli imperatori romani. Fra gli esempi più 
significativi è senz'altro l'immagine equestre 
del Domiziano trasformato in Nerva, prove- 
niente da Miseno,34 nel Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli (Fig. 14). Ma piu che le derivazioni 
dell'età imperiale risulta interessante il feno- 
meno dell'zmitatio Alexandri nell'età repubbli- 
cana, proprio in relazione alla statua del Mace- 
done compresa nel monumento del Granico. 
Sempre piü vengono segnalati episodi che pre- 
cedono il ben noto episodio dell’ imitatio Ale- 
xandri nell'età di Augusto: Cesare, Pompeo, 
Antonio sono stati proposti, in questo senso, 
come dei precursori.’ A questi esempi pos- 
siamo senz'altro aggiungere il caso di Lucio 
Licinio Murena che dedicó nel 67 a.C. un 


gruppo di statue nel santuario di Giunone So- 
spita, a Lanuvio, la cui iconografia era ispirata 
al gruppo di Lisippo, visibile in quel tempo 
nel Portico di Metello in Campo Marzio.?9 Il 
donario di Murena non può essere conside- 
rato una copia della turma Alexandri perché 
risente di influssi stilistici diversi ed accoglie 
elementi iconografici estranei al monumento 
lisippeo,?? tuttavia il riferimento ideologico alle 
imprese di Alessandro è sostenuto da valide 
ragioni storiche. Murena aveva infatti scon- 
fitto Mitridate in uno scontro, avvenuto in Asia, 
nella zona dove scorreva il fiume Granico; in 
più era discendente di quel Quinto Cecilio 
Metello che aveva portato a Roma la turma 
Alexandri.38 E’ evidente che nell'intenzioni di 
Murena l'associazione fra la sua impresa bel- 
lica e quella di Alessandro era sottolineata 
proprio dalla dedica di statue ispirate al fa- 
moso gruppo equestre di Lisippo. Fra i torsi su- 
perstiti dei cavalieri che componevano il dona- 
rio lanuvino, ve ne é soltanto uno, attualmente 
esposto nel Leeds City Museum (Fig. 15) che 
si può considerare una copia abbastanza fedele 


Fig. 14. Statua fram- 
mentaria di bronzo, 
gruppo equestre di 
Domiziano/Nerva. 

Da Miseno, Napoli, 
Museo Nazionale Ar- 
cheologico. 
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Fig. 15. Frammento di statua equestre it marmo, 
busto di L. Licinio Murena (?). Da Lanuvio, Leeds, 
City Museum. 


dal gruppo del Granico: rappresenta probabil- 
mente lo stesso Murena e dovrebbe riproporre 
l'immagine dell'Alessandro inserita nel monu- 
mento di Lisippo. 

Ma la prima emulazione del sovrano ma- 
cedone a Roma si puó considerare quella di 
Quinto Cecilio Metello. Fu lui a portare a 
Roma la prima statua equestre documentata 
di Alessandro quella compresa, appunto, nel 
gruppo del Granico e anche se non era il 
primo a celebrare il trionfo sulla Macedonia,?? 
fu l'unico a mantenere l'appellativo di “mace- 
donico". L'importanza data alla vittoria di Me- 
tello su Andrisco, lo Pseudo Filippo, ci è testi- 
moniata dalle fonti letterarie che non mancano 
di criticare anche l'eccessivo lusso delle ce- 
lebrazioni trionfali tenute in quell'occasione.*? 
A proprie spese Metello fece costruire il Portico 
(che mantenne il suo nome fino al restauro 
augusteo, quando il complesso fu ridedicato ad 
Ottavia) che inglobò un tempio già esistente, 
dedicato a Giunone Regina, al quale fu af- 
fiancato un nuovo edificio di culto, dedicato 


a Giove Statore.*! La dedica avvenne probabil- 
mente nel 131 a.C., quando Metello ricopriva 
la carica di Censore,‘ nel Portico erano state 
sistemate le statue dei Cavalieri del Granico. 

Circa la disposizione delle statue equestri di 
Lisippo nel Portico di Metello, non sarà inu- 
tile ribadire la testimonianza di Velleio Pater- 
colo che vide il monumento dopo la ristruttu- 
razione augustea del complesso architettonico. 
Di recente è stato infatti, a torto, negato che la 
turma Alexandri fosse descritta dall’autore la- 
tino divisa in due parti, specchianti le facciate 
dei templi,43 perchè mancherebbe la forma 
plurale nel designare gli edifici. Non c’è 
migliore smentita che il brano stesso di Vel- 
leio: “... hanc turmam statuarum equestrium, 
quae frontem aedium spectant ....”.*? 

L'area scelta da Metello, il Campo Marzio 
meridionale, era quella dove si preparava la 
parte culminante dei cortei trionfali, cioè la 
salita sul Campidoglio. Particolarmente signi- 
ficativa è poi la decisione di far erigere un 
tempio a Giove Statore, visto che a Roma ce 
n'era già uno, localizzato nella parte orientale 
del Foro, tra la Casa delle Vestali e il Tempio 
di Romolo.* E’ evidente che la duplicazione 
dell’edificio, voluta da Cecilio Metello era fina- 
lizzata a ricreare la collocazione originaria della 
turma Alexandri, posta a Dion nel santuario di 
Zeus. Anche il fatto che il santuario macedone 
corrispondeva al luogo di adunata dell’esercito, 
fornisce un parallelismo con l’edificazione del 
Portico di Metello nel Campo Marzio. La stessa 
ipostasi scelta per onorare Giove nel complesso 
di Metello, si lega alla sfera militare, poichè sta- 
tor era l'appelativo dato al Giove che impedisce 
la fuga delle truppe in battaglia. 

E' chiaro che il gruppo del Granico costitui 
già per Metello, più che un trofeo di guerra, 
un modello da assimilare. 


‘ 
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Alexander the Great (1970-1990) 


by JEsPER CARLSEN 


The modern literature on Alexander the Great 
is vast and continues to grow. N. Burich lists 
338 monographs and 691 articles in her anno- 
tated bibliography published in 1970 and fur- 
ther references are to be found in J. Seibert's 
almost contemporary volume on the Macedo- 
nian king in “Erträge der Forschung"! In the 
last two decades the number of studies has 
_ been steadily increasing, and more than 20 reg- 
ular biographies and 400 books and articles on 
various themes in the more familiar languages 
are recorded in "L'Année philologique" and 
“Archäologische Bibliographie" since 1970. 

A quantitative approach, of course, does not 
tell us anything about the quality of the works 
in question, but it does stress one important 
point: namely that, if ever it was possible for 
the individual scholar to be au fait with. all 
the new findings on Alexander the Great, that 
is impossible today. The specialization familiar 
from other fields of ancient history and classi- 
cal archaeology has also overtaken the scholar- 
ship on the Macedonian king, and the works 
by the late W. W. Tarn and F. Schachermeyr 
marked in this respect too the end of an era. 
We may regret it. But, on the other hand, it 
has to be admitted that the many studies in 
recent years have actually contributed to in- 
crease our knowledge on both matters of de- 
tall and crucial issues, e.g. the logistics of the 
Macedonian army or the relationships between 
Macedonian-Greek and Persian elements in 
the new monarchy. 

Bearing this prolegomenon in mind, it is 
clear that this introductory survey of research 
on Alexander the Great and his achievements 
published between 1970 and 1990 can only be 
very selective. I will concentrate on three top- 
ics: first I will refer briefly to the basic source 


problems and secondly discuss at some length 
the picture of Alexander presented in the most 
stimulating general works during this period. 
Finally I want to comment on a few matters 
of controversy, illustrating characteristic trends 
in the recent scholary debate. Therefore, im- 
portant themes such as /mitatio Alexandri and 
the Alexander Romance will be excluded even 
though massive work has been done on them 
as other papers in this publication indicates. 


Sources 
It has been repeated again and again that 
"the main problem in any serious interpre- 
tation of Alexander is that of the sources"? 
This statement refers both to the lost works 
of the contemporary and almost contempo- 
rary companions and historians of Alexander 
and the later, but extant literary sources. P. 
Pédech has summed up our knowledge on the 
former in his important book on Callisthenes, 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus, Nearchus and Onesicri- 
tus. But a monograph on Callisthenes and nu- 
merous articles on the other writers have also 
been published during the last twenty years.? 
Yet the balance has shifted away from the tradi- 
tional “Quellenforschung”, and increasing im- 
portance is being attached to Arrian, Plutarch 
and the so-called Vulgate authors (Diodorus, 
justin and Curtius Rufus). Not only have new 
and more trustworthy translations of the main 
sources into English, French and German been 
published,* but especially commentaries and 
studies of their literary techniques and meth- 
ods have gone a long way to filling up a serious 
gap. 

More than anyone else Arrian has been 
the focus of modern scholarship. Ph. Stadter 
has written a much-needed biography of this 
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Greek historian and Roman senator, and H. 
Tonnet has recently published a two-volume 
work on him. But first and foremost the mas- 
sive work on Arrian by A. B. Bosworth needs to 
be mentioned. His contributions have aroused 
controversy, but they have also won respect and 
appreciation, and the first volume of his com- 
mentary on the Anabasıs of Alexander is an in- 
dispensable tool for the elucidation of textual 
and technical puzzles. Bosworth has summa- 
rized many of the views already published in 
articles in his book From Arrian to Alexander. 
Studies in Historical Interpretation (1988). Here 
he shows that, while Arrian was dependent on 


his sources for material, he did not slavishly | 


copy them and created his own literary work. 

Bosworth thus rehabilitates Arrian as a his- 
torian, and he argues that the work on Alexan- 
der is an early one, written before Arrian be- 
came a senator and politician in Rome. This 
date is perhaps one of the most controver- 
sial aspects of Bosworths conception, and many 
scholars still prefer to date the work after Ar- 
rian's retirement.? Another chronological con- 
troversy, concerning the exact date of Quin- 
tus Curtius Rufus’ work, seems never ending. 
Strong arguments in favour of a Claudian date 
for the Historiae Alexandri Magni Macedonis 
have been advanced by J. E. Atkinson in his 
commentary on the third and fourth books of 
Curtius’ work, as well as by H. Bodefeld in his 
German dissertation, and most recently by J. 
R. Hamilton in an article. Some identify the 
author with the consul suffectus of A.D. 43, but 
other scholars prefer a Flavian or even later 
date. However, the debate does not concern 
the value of Curtius as a source on the history 
of Alexander, since almost all agree that the 
work was written after Diodorus but before Ar- 
rian and Plutarch.® 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander has not attracted 
much attention since J. R. Hamilton published 
the first modern commentary on it in 1969, 
but an American dissertation compares the ac- 
count with that of Diodorus. Hamilton has also 
discussed Diodorus and his use of Cleitarchus, ’ 
but a more comprehensive study of the vul- 
gate tradition was made by N. G. L. Ham- 
mond in Three Historians of Alexander the Great 
(1983). The book is a detailed analysis of the 


sources of Diodorus, Justin and Curtius; Ham- 
mond concludes that Cleitarchus was not their 
only source, but that Diodorus and’ Curtius 
also used the work of Diyllus. It is a rather 
innocuous conclusion, but Hammond contin- 
ues more controversially by considering the so- 
called Ephemerides or “The Kings Journal” to be 
genuine. This view was discredited by L. Pear- 
son more than thirty years ago, and although 
Hammond has evolved his arguments at length 
in two recent articles, he stands almost alone 
in holding this view. Among others, .A. B. 
Bosworth, E. Badian and G. Wirth have con- 
vncingly demonstrated that "the Kings Jour- 
nal" was a forgery made in antiquity. When and 


by whom is still questionable.® 


A lot of work has also been done on the non- 
literary sources. New inscriptions have been 
published, and the already known epigraphic 
material has been reinvestigated and some- 
times even republished, as in the corpus by A. J. 
Heisserer on Alexander and the Greeks. Many 
articles on individual inscriptions have also 
appeared.? The discovery of the royal tombs at 
Vergina caused both a sensation and a scholary 
controversy due to M. Andronikos' proposed 
identification of the so-called “tomb of Philip 
II”. The contributions to the discussion have 
been gio, and I shall restrict myself to ref- 
erences to N. G. L. Hammond’s latest review, 
which presents new evidence in favour of An- 
dronikos' identifications, and P. Briant's argu- 
ments against it.!0 

Monuments relating to Alexander himself, 
as e.g. the sarcophagus at Istanbul, the mo- 
saic found in the Casa del Fauno at Pompeii 
and Lysippus' equestrian group erected in hon- 
our of the dead in the battle of the Grani- 
cus river, have been treated in several mono- 
graphs and articles. The number of works on 
Alexander's portraits has likewise been vast, but 
since some of the results of the archaeological 
investigations will be discussed by other con- 
tributors to this symposium,!! I will conclude 
this survey of the sources with the evidence of 
numismatics. M. J. Price has on several occa- 
sions warned against drawing any undue histor- 
ical inferences from the coins of Alexander the 
Great before the numismatic details are clari- 
fied. The debate between the former and O. 
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H. Zervos on the earliest coins of Alexander 
demonstrated that many questions are still un- 
resolved, but Price's recent book The Coinage in 
the Name of Alexander the Great and Philip Arrhi- 
daeus (1991) had brought the numismatic evi- 
dence into a much less chaotic state than it was 
before.!? 


General Works 

The dominanting position of W. W. Tarn and F. 
Schachermeyr in the first decades after the Sec- 
ond World War is obvious. The detailed investi- 
gations of E. Badian, J. R. Hamilton, P. A. Brunt 
and R. Andreotti among others can be seen as 
one long attack on Tarn's misinterpretations 
of the sources. But like J. G. Droysen and U. 
Wilcken before them, Tarn and Schachermeyr 
wrote more than traditional biographies. To 
cite Badian, "these works may be regarded as es- 
sentially poetic creations"!? based both on Vic- 
torian imperialism and German romanticism, 
but they were at the same time incomparably 


stimulating syntheses based on a deep knowl- — 


edge of the sources. 

Tarn died in 1957, but in 1973 the 
seventyeight-year-old Schachermeyr published 
a revised and enlarged version of his path- 
breaking Alexander der Grosse which first ap- 
peared in 1949. The new edition, containing 
more than 700 pages, accurately reflects a gen- 
eral shift in the historiography of the post- 
war period. The question of power was not 
sensed as an urgent problem in the late six- 
ties and early seventies, and the subtitle of 
Schachermeyr's book was accordingly changed 
from "Ingenium und Macht" to "Das Prob- 
lem seiner Persónlichkeit und seines Wirkens”. 
However, the basic features of Schachermeyr's 
"Titantic", almost superhuman Alexander re- 
main the same. As the author later wrote in his 
autobiography: "Dabei sollte es einerseits der 
gleiche Alexander bleiben wie der von 1949, 
hatte ich doch nichts zurückzunehmen. An- 
dererseits sollte die Neuausgabe aber in ihrer 
Wirksamkeit auf die Fachwelt wie auch auf die 
breitere Öffentlichkeit verstärkt werden ".!4 

| Published as it was in the “Sitzungsberichte 
der Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften" the latter claim seems questionable, 
but the book has rightly been called "the most 


subtle and varied and (rightly) selfcontradic- 
tory of the principal interpretations”.!° How- 
ever, the book is a monument belonging to 
another era if compared to two other books 
on Alexander the Great published in the same 
year. They were written by J. R. Hamilton and 
R. Lane Fox, and they not only differ from 
Schachermeyr, but also represent diametric ex- 
tremes in their individual responses to the im- 
portant question: how to write a modern biog- 
raphy of Alexander the Great? 

Hamilton's book covers 196 pages, whereas 
Lane Fox fills up three times as much space to 
write what he stresses is not a biography proper: 
"Augustine, Cicero and perhaps the emperor 
Julian are the only figures from antiquity whose 
biography can be attempted, and Alexander is 
not among them. This book is a search, not 
a story, and any reader who take it as a full 
picture of Alexander's life has begun with the 
wrong suppositions”.16 A few years later Lane 
Fox, on publishing an abbreviated version of 
his prize-winning book, used the last phrase in 
the title, The Search for Alexander, but the pic- 
ture of Alexander differs little in the two books. 
First and foremost Lane Fox draws attention to 
the king’s admiration of Homer's /liad and es- 
pecially of its hero Achilles, and he thinks the 
Macedonian king lived by ideals which came 
close to the old Homeric world. According to 
Lane Fox, the visit to Troy befitted a true ro- 
mantic. But Alexander was not only the Achilles 
of the post-Homeric World: he also saw him- 
self as the son of Zeus Ammon, and Lane Fox 
interprets the actions of Alexander from this 
double perspective. He makes some interest- 
ing points, but the idea is tendentiously exag- 
gerated and accompanied by polemics against 
contemporary scholarship. The book received 
cool, if not hostile, reviews in the scholary jour- 
nals. E. Badian, the most critical of them all, 
calls the first book "an adventure story midway 
between historical journalism and historical fic- 
tion". A severe and partly unjust sentence, al- 
though both books are notoriously inaccurate 
about facts. 

By contrast, J. R. Hamilton continues the so- 
called “minimalistic” view. His book is modest, 
but filled with careful analysis of the sources 
and any traces of the superhuman or roman- 
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tic Alexander are gone. What is left is a hard- 
drinking Macedonian, a ruthless pragmatic 
politician and a military genius with admin- 
istrative ability, but one who showed signs of 
incipient megalomania in his latter years. In 
Hamilton's opinion, Alexander is “a supreme 
egoist, determined to be the greatest ruler, 
and first and foremost his actions were deter- 
mined by the interest of his empire". The 
"Bilderstürmerei" is complete, but Hamilton's 
book also represents the zenith of the tradi- 
tional critical biography, analyzing the written 
sources, and nothing else but the sources, on 
the life of one man. Only the application of 
new methods and the posing of fresh questions 
to the well-known sources could revive the de- 
bate on Alexander with revised perspectives on 
the man and his achievements. 

A trend towards such a revision can be found 
in the first edition of P. Briant's contribution 
to “Que sais-je?", Alexandre le Grand (1974). 
Like R. Lane Fox, Briant stresses that his book 
is not a biography, but an attempt to discuss 
major aspects of an historical phenomenon, 
which cannot be reduced to the sole figure of 
Alexander himself. Attention is focussed on the 
background and aims of the conquest, the ad- 
ministration of the empire, and the resistance 
against 1t not only from Darius and his army but 
also from the Greeks and the Macedonian sol- 
diers. Briant emphasizes the links between the 
Achaemenids and Alexander, stressing the con- 
tinuity of local cultural tradition and modes of 
production. From many points of views Alexan- 
der is “the last of the Achaemenids”, and the 
achievements of the Macedonian king are thus 
placed in the right context of the history of 
the Near Fast in the first millennium B.C. This 
interpretative framework of the book is a vi- 
olent attack on the Graeco-Roman or Euro- 
pean perspective predominant in former schol- 
arship. The attempt to establish a new ap- 
proach is also apparent in an early volume of 


"Les Dossiers l'archeologie". It was dedicated | 


to Alexandre le Grand. Verité et legende and con- 
tained contributions by P. Briant and other 
French scholars such as P. Leriche, P. Leveque 
and P. Bernard.!? 

In addition, several traditional biographies 
for the general reader and introductions for 


students, with or without notes but all based 
on recent scholarly work, were published in 
French, Italian, German and English in the 
seventies and early eighties by among others 
P. Fauré, M. A. Levi, G. Wirth, S. Lauffer, H. 
Bengtson and P. Green.!9 Their scope and am- 
bitions are very diverse, and they inevitably 
stress different aspects of Alexander's charac- 
ter and intentions. Here, I will confine myself 
to a few brief remarks on three other books 
on Alexander written by such prominent schol- 
ars as N. G. L. Hammond, W. Will and A. B. 
Bosworth. | 
N. G. L. Hammond's Alexander the Great. 
King, Commander and Statesman was first pub- 
lished in 1980; a second edition with greatly en- 
larged notes appeared nine years later. Like his 
above-mentioned book on the the so-called 
Vulgate tradition, the biography sums up many 
of the author's articles, and the old-fashioned 
attitude to the sources and to the subject- 
matter of history is still the same. As indicated 


| by its subtitle, the focus of the book is Alexan- 


der as military leader, and Hammond gives 
a comprehensive account of the king's cam- 
paigns from the Balkans to India, based not 
only on Arrian but also on the author's own 
experience in the Second World War. Ham- 
mond emphasizes that Alexander cannot be 
understood by modern standards of outlook 
and criticism, and he defends the king against 
any charges of cruelty or megalomania. Alexan- 
der was more than a military genius; he was an 
unique statesman with a divine mission, or to 
quote Hammond himself: "Within the span of 
thirteen years, he changed the face of the world 
more decisively and with more longlasting ef- 
fects than any other statesman has ever done". 
But Alexander is also a model for all times: "his 
creation of a state which rose above national- 
ism and brought liberators and liberated, vic- 
tors and defeated into collaboration and parity 
of esteem puts most of the expedients of the 
modern world to shame".?? The superhuman 
Alexander is perhaps dead, but the ghost of W. 
W. Tarn is still living. | 

Another picture can be found in the second 
volume of the Geschichte Makedoniens (1986), 
published in fact as two independent biogra- 
phies of Philip II and Alexander written by 
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G. Wirth and his pupil, W. Will. The books 
are intended as introductions for students, and 
are characterized by their many references. 
Will’s account is detailed, quoting the sources 
at length, and divided into two parts called 
respectively "Alexander Graecus" and "Alexan- 
der Barbarus" with the burning of Persepolis 
marking the divide between them. According 
to Will, Alexander had no original political vi- 
sions, and his last years were a tragedy beset by 
lots of unresolved social and political, and not 


least personal problems: "Als Makedonenkònig. 


war er ein Führer ohne Truppen... Alexan- 
der war nach den Strapazen, Krankheiten und 
zahlreichen Verletzungen nicht nur kórperlich 
ausgelaugt, sondern zudem, isoliert und vere- 
insamt zwischen Makedonen, Griechen und 
Persern, auch psychisch am Ende seiner Krafte. 
Der Tod in Babylon war kein Zufall"?! 

The third synthesis, Conquest and Empire. 
The Reign of Alexander the Great (1988), forms 
the last part of A. B. 'Bosworth's tetralogy on 
Alexander. Once again the author stresses that 
his analysis is not a biography, but as indicated 
by the title, a narrative history of the period: 
“This book is in no sense intended as a biogra- 
phy of Alexander, which I consider undesirable 
to attempt and impossible to achieve".?? But 
unlike R. Lane Fox, Bosworth takes the conse- 
quences of this position. His book is divided 
into two parts. À sober, almost dry description 
and discussion of Alexander's campaigns is fol- 
lowed by four chapters of thematic studies on 
crucial problems: Greece and Alexander, the 
administration of the empire, the army and the 
divinity of Alexander. The book sums up many 
of Bosworth's previous articles, and he con- 


cludes on Alexander's achievements: “Alexan- — 


der had introduced a new style of government, 
a new concept of royal grandeur for the suc- 
cessor kings to emulate. He left little else”.*4 


Individual problems 

Although their conclusions differ, the similar- 
ity between A. B. Bosworth's themes and P. Bri- 
ant's aspects is striking in their lack of seri- 
ous interest in purely tactical or military ques- 
tions. The number of publications on Alexan- 
der's army and campaigns, in particular the 
main battles, is nevertheless huge, but most 


are only of limited value due to their narrow- 
mindness and often old-fashioned treatment 
of the sources. Yet, J. Seibert's detailed work, 
Die Eroberung des Perserreiches durch Alexan- 
der den Grossen auf kartographischer Grundlage 
(1985), has solved many military and geograph- 
ical problems.?* 

Another indication of the extensiveness of 
subjects and problems related to Alexander can 
be found in the Festschrift (1987/88) published 
in honour of G. Wirth, one of the most out- 
standing German scholars on Macedonian his- 
tory in the last thirty years. A collection of his 


- articles and reviews had been published a few 


years previously, reflecting a rather traditional 
interest in and discussion of the sources, cam- 
paigns and persons, especially the youth and 
the friends of Alexander.?? Wirth has also writ- 
ten a standard article on the political back- 
ground to the struggle between Alexander and 
Darius. Whereas the contributions of Volume 
Two of the Festschrift concentrate on Alexan- 
der's influence and reputation after his death, 
Volume One is dedicated to Alexander him- 
self and different aspects of his policy. Sev- 
eral of the articles neatly reflect the chang- 
ing view on the Achaemenid empire and its 
king. J. R. Hamilton thus discusses Alexander's 
Iranian policy following A. B. Bosworth’s re- 
examination of the evidence for Alexander's 
so-called “policy of fusion", while J. Seibert 
continues the rehabilitation of Darius as politi- 
cian and as general.?® 

The most important new trend in the re- 
search is precisely to see Alexander's admin- 
istrative and political measures from a Per- 
sian or other "native" point of view. In par- 
ticular P. Briant has challenged the predom- 
inantly hellenocentric view and stressed the 
continuity in the history of the Near East in 
a series of studies of different aspects of the 
Achaemenid and Hellenistic empires.?? This 
new approach is demonstrated most clearly 
in the seven volumes on Achaemenid History, 
edited by H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg and the re- 
sult of the “Groningen Achaemenid History 
Workshops”. Two examples will suffice. The 
peaceful surrender of Babylon to Alexander 
has often been conceived as an indication of 
discontent to Achaemenid rule. Yet, A. Kuhrt 
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and S. Sherwin-White have demonstrated that 
there is no evidence for Xerxes' supposed de- 
struction of the Babylonian temples or the in- 
terruption of their cult; A. Kuhrt, in a subse- 
quent paper, has shown that the Babylonian 
welcome to Alexander in fact has precedents 
and was the result of complex negotiations.?? 
The destruction of Persepolis is the other case. 
Among others E. N. Borza has argued that the 
palaces were destroyed in revenge for the Per- 
sian invasion of Greece and as symbol of the 
end of the old order. According to P. Briant, 
however, the fire at Persepolis should rather be 
considered in a Persian context and so under- 
stood as a response to Alexander's increasing 
tensions with the Persian aristocracy.?? 

The history of many parts of the new em- 
pire has been discussed in detailed studies, al- 
though the study in isolation of a city or region 
often gives it an importance which it does not 
deserve. However, I will single out two works: 
that of P. Eggermont, using Indian sources 
hitherto unfamiliar to Alexander-scholarship 
on the campaigns in Sind and Baluchistan, 
and that of F. Holt, who places the conquest 
of Bactria and Sogdiana in a fuller context 
than is usually the case.% But it is on Main- 
land Greece and the League of Corinth the 
most work has been done. A. J. Heisserer's 
book on the inscriptions is only one of sev- 
eral works, and an examination of the relations 
between Athens and Alexander is no longer 
a desideratum. W. Will and S. Jaschinski have 
filled the gap with their dissertations, analyz- 
ing the “reformprogram” of Lycurgus, the ex- 
iles decree, the Harpalus affair and Alexander's 
deification.?! | 

Together with Alexander's visit to Siwah, the 
flights of Harpalus are perennialy favourite sub- 
jects for articles, and among others W. Heckel 
and E. D. Carney have discussed the back- 
ground and the possible reasons why Harpalus 
left Alexander twice.?? In particular these two 
scholars have published a lot of minor, tradi- 
tional prosopographical and political studies, 
and W. Heckel’s recent book The Marshals of 


Alexander's Empire (1992) is a revision and ex- 
pansion of H. Berve's fundamental Das Alexan- 
derreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage I-II 
(1926). W. Heckel has also brought out a rather 
unconvincing book on Alexander's last days,?? 
but other details of Alexander's military plans, 
in particular the conquest of Arabia, have been 
discussed by P. Hógemann. Yet, the fundamen- 
tal work on Alexander's death and his last plans 
still remains F. Schachermeyr's book Alexander 
in Babylon und die Reichsordnung nach seinem 
Tode (1970), although he accepted the authen- 
ticity of the Hypomnemata in every detail. Both 
N. G. L. Hammond and A. B. Bosworth have 
recently argued that the papers indeed repre- 
sent Alexander's intentions at the time of his 
death and that the publication of the docu- 
ment was a part of the political game among 
his Successors.34 | 

With. the. Hypomnemata we recur to a basic 
source problem, and so come full circle. To 
conclude, the problems of the work done on 
Alexander the Great in the last twenty years are 
familiar to other areas of modern research in 
Antiquity. There is obviously a strong element 
of subjectivity in the discussion, depending not 
only on personal prejudices about Alexander 
but also on external factors. The humaniza- 
tion of Alexander has been drastic, but changes 
in our understanding of the Macedonian king 
also reflect the process of “de-colonization” af- 
ter the Second World War. The present inter- 
est in the continuity between the Achaemenid 
Empire and its Hellenistic successors is the best 
example of this. Another problem is how to 
integrate the new evidence and insights from 
scholary work, representing different traditions 
and disciplines. The days of the one-man syn- 
theses are gone, and inter-disciplinary studies 
have been increasingly in fashion over the last 
decade or so. With good reason. History, ar- 
chaeology and philology are concerned with 
the same objective: expanding and developing 
our understanding of the past. It is through 
dialogue that we advance our knowledge on 
"Alexander — myth and reality". 
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Alexander's Inspiration and Ideas 


by BopiL DUE 


My purpose in this paper is to contribute to 
the discussion of the factors which intellectu- 
ally and ideologically influenced and inspired 
Alexander in the first place, and which later 
may have been the stimuli for some of his more 
‘puzzling and seemingly controversial plans and 
ideas. 

My aim is not to comprehend, or try to com- 
prehend Alexander's psychology or personality 
as such, but the much more restricted one of 
establishing some of the connections between 
the intellectual and political debate in Greece 
in the 4th century BC and Alexander's actions. 
Without minimizing his individuality and ex- 
ceptional character, even he was, as all people 
are, firmly rooted in his own time and not a 
phenomenon emerging from nowhere. 

In this field much has already been writ- 
ten about a possible influence from Isocrates 
and the Cynic school, and still more about 
the impact which Aristotle may have had upon 
his pupil. I tend to agree with those who 
minimise the former influence, although both 
Philip and Alexander certainly took advantage 
of the panhellenic movement which Isocrates 
championed.! As regards Aristotle, I find his 
influence at least on Alexander's Asiatic adven- 
tures more limited than is usually assumed.? 
Instead I shall concentrate on another possi- 
ble influence, viz. Xenophon, whose ideas have 
some affinity with those of the Cynics, but 
whose appeal to Alexander seems to me much 
more obvious. 

I am of course not the first to draw attention 
to the Athenian author and officer, far from 
it. That Alexander had read and appreciated 
Xenophon, although our sources do not ex- 
plicitly say so, is actually taken for granted in 
almost all the major monographs about Alexan- 


der the Great. This is the case in Schacher- 
meyr, Wilcken, Robinson, Tarn, Hammond, 
Stark and Lane Fox just to mention a few.? To 
these can be added several scholars concerned 
more particularly with Xenophon such as Luc- 
cioni, Hirsch and Tatum.* 

They all agree that Alexander not only knew 
of the expedition of the Ten Thousand, but ac- 
tually had read the Anabasis, and some include 
in his readings also Xenophon's technical trea- 
tises on horses, dogs and the duties of a cav- 
alry officer and the Cyropaedia. Fritz Schacher- 
meyr for instance felt sure in his monograph 
Alexander der Grosse. Das Problem seiner Person- 
lichkeit und seines Wirkens (1973, 86) that “von 
Xenophon las er neben der so aktuelle Anaba- 
sis gewiss auch die Kyrupadie. Die stellte ihm 
zum erstenmal den Typus eines Grossherschers 
als Idealbild vor Augen." 

For the most part no specific reason or ev- 
idence is given to support this view. Scholars 
content themselves with more general assump- 
tions such as common interest in military mat- 
ters, warfare, horses and so on? But there are 
exceptions, most notably Freya Stark in the 
Path of Alexander (1958)9 and James Wayne 
Dye in his paper: "In search of the philosopher 
King” (1982).? 

Freya Stark was the first to stress the influ- 
ence of Xenophon on Alexander “in the liberal 
direction". In her analysis she tried to distin- 
guish between features that could be ascribed 
to good generalship in any age and others that 
are sufficiently unusual and idiosyncratic for 
their time as to suggest a more direct connec- 
tion. This seems to be a sound enough princi- 
ple if the establishment of exactly what was un- 
usual and individual in Xenophon were self- 
evident and uncontroversial. To leave out of ac- 
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count all that deals with soldiers and the rela- 
tion between commander and his men is surely 
wrong, seeing that this theme was Xenophon's 
chief concern, not only in the Cyropaedia, but 
also in the Anabasis, the Hellenica and the Age- 
silaus. Wayne Dye therefore is right, in my view, 
in referring also to some of the more general 
principles in commanding.? 

Freya Stark's method consists in finding par- 
allels between Xenophon's Cyropaedia and Ar- 
rian in particular. This method, which Philip 
A. Stadter also follows in his Study of Arrian's 
output,? when used in order to learn some- 
thing about Alexander and not about Arrian, 
raises, however, some methodological prob- 
lems. Arrian’s interest in and admiration for 
Xenophon is well-known, documented both by 
the subjects and titles of some of his works, 
including the Anabasis of Alexander, where he 
mentions Xenophon and his Anabasis in the 
introduction (1.12.3), and by the fact that 
he apparently called himself Xenophon. Par- 
allels between him and Xenophon therefore 
may reflect his personal predilections and say 
very little about Alexander's. Recently A. B. 
Bosworth has given further proof of Arrian's 
use of Xenophon, pointing to several direct 
quotations.!9 This reinforces the need to be 
prudent in using Arrian to argue the possible 
influence of Xenophon on Alexander: para- 
doxical as it may seem there is cause for spe- 
cial caution precisely where the parallels are 
closest. 

Yet if similar parallels could be established 
between Xenophon and some of the other 
sources, as e. g. Plutarch, the thesis of his influ- 
ence on Alexander would to a certain extent be 
corroborated, although Plutarch too, may have 
known his Xenophon and probably did. Never- 
theless, the nature of our sources forces us to 
run that risk. 

Freya Stark does adduce some parallels be- 
tween Xenophon and Plutarch on the one 
hand, and Curtius on the other, but her 
material is not very accurate and sometimes 
confused.!! I shall therefore examine the 
question again, concentrating — as regards 
Plutarch and Arrian — not so much on single 
events or anecdotes as on broader issues. I shall 
try to determine whether some of Xenophon's 


basic ideas as they are expressed in the Cy- 
robaedia, irrespective of whether or not they 
were peculiar to him or common to the debate 
in the 4th century, can be seen to be echoed 
in some of Alexander’s plans and actions. J. 
Wayne Dye, who also stresses Xenophon's in- 
fluence, quotes Eunapius who said:“ Alexan- 
der the Great would not have become great if 
there had been no Xenophon”.!? That surely 
is going too far. I think, however, that the ques- 
tion of Alexander's indebtedness to Xenophon 
can be elucidated with some degree of proba- 
bility if not absolute certainty. In the following 
I shall try to show why, first in general terms, 
then more specifically. 

As already stated, none of our sources explic- 
itly states that Alexander had read Xenophon. 
Arrian makes Alexander refer to Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand in his speech to his 
soldiers before the battle of Issus (2.7.8). But 
he does so in an indirect way introduced by 
Aéyexat (it is said or we are told), and the ref- 
erence, as it stands, can only prove, if taken 
to be correct, that Alexander knew of the suc- 
cess of the Ten Thousand, not that he had read 
Xenophon's Anabasis. Isocrates for one refers 
frequently to the expedition in his panhellenic 
propaganda.!? And when Arrian, in describing 
Danus holding the centre of his army, refers 
to Xenophon's description and explanation of 
the normal position of the Persian Kings in the 
middle of the army,!* it appears to be his per- 
sonal observation.!5 

Plutarch insists that Alexander was a keen 
reader NV òè xai puoer pLAOÀOYOS xal quAava- 
yvootnc. (He was also by nature a lover of learn- 
ing and a lover of reading).'$ Arrian makes 
him quote Euripides (7.16.6),!7 and although 
it is difficult to imagine how he could pos- 
sibly have had much time for doing so, it 
seems reasonable to assume that if he did read, 
Alexander would have included in his read- 
ing literary works concerned with Persia such 
as Herodotus’ Histories |? Xenophon's Anaba- 
sis and Hellenica and perhaps Ctesias’ Persika, 
as well as works presenting the ideal leader and 
founder of the Persian Empire such as the Cy- 
robaedia. The way in which Xenophon in this 
latter work discusses the theme of ruling, and 
how an ideal monarch should rule, makes it 
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very tempting to assume that it must have ap- 
pealed strongly to Alexander. 

Ruling and the different systems of doing so 
are a central theme in the debate of the 4th 
century, discussed also by Plato, Isocrates and 
Aristotle.1? 

But Xenophon is the only one who makes 
his ideal leader a monarch and his ideal state 
a monarchy. He is also the only one who tran- 
scends not only the city-state, but also Greece 
herself. He, alone, envisages a huge multina- 
tional empire of enormous proportions,? in 
which different nations are integrated to a very 
high degree and the ruling class is composed 
of individuals who have earned their place not 
by nationality, wealth or birth, but by their per- 
sonal merits and achievements. In his army, 
too, Cyrus introduces the principle of reward 
according to merit?! Xenophon accepts mili- 
tary expansion and conquest without question 
and puts one man at the top with absolute 
power and absolute responsability. He does not, 
like Plato, divide the military functions from 
the political and administrative ones. His ideal 
leader combines military genius with talent for 
administration and politics: his king is head of 
all important state functions which he person- 
ally delegates to his friends and allies. 

The Cyropaedia to us is fiction as it was 
to Cicero.22 Whether Alexander made such a 
distinction,?? we cannot know and for our pur- 
poses it is really immaterial. If we accept the 
idea that men seek models of identification or 
sources of inspiration in myth, art and liter- 
ature, whether historical or fictitious, Alexan- 
der could hardly have found a better model 
than Cyrus the Great as Xenophon represented 
him. More suitable in fact — in terms of sta- 
tus, power and success— than Achilles, whom 
our sources cast in the role of idol.?* But, not 
as easily adapted to the Greek or Macedonian 
propaganda.?? Alexander did show some ven- 
eration for Cyrus the Great.* That may have 
been a political manoeuvre to impress the Per- 
sians in a favourable way in much the same way 
as his use of Achilles was aimed at the Greeks 
and Macedonians. But behind Achilles there 
is Homer and behind Cyrus there may be the 
Xenophontean Cyrus. 

Xenophon’s ideal leader is a charismatic fig- 


ure whom his men willingly follow. He has 
a very personal form of management and is 
an example to his men in all fields. He is 
simply the best in everything and wants his 
friends, too, to set an example to their men. His 
virtues comprise all the normal Greek virtues 
as ÔLXALOOUVN or justice, owpoodvvy or self re- 
straint, edoéfera or piety, and plAotıula or am- 
bition or love of honour. In addition to these 
he possesses two qualities which are peculiar 
to the 4th century and to which Xenophon 
gives a personal colour i. e. ÉYXp4TELX and Qı- 
LavOownia. To Xenophon éyxeateta, to master 
oneself or to be abstemious, forms one com- 
plex together with the ability to tolerate bodily | 
toils, in the cynical terminology the so-called 
róvoc-theme. His leader is abstemious as re- 
gards food, drink and sex, and is able to tol- 
erate hunger, thirst, heat and cold. Xenophon- 
tean qQuAavOponía is not a lofty feeling of love 
towards mankind, but a very concrete generos- 
ity towards and concern for his friends, allies 
and soldiers. He cares for them in sickness and 
sorrow and is extravagantly munificent. He has 
roAuSogpía. 

To turn now to Alexander, I shall start with 
these two virtues, éyxpàtera and quia vOponía. 

Both Plutarch and Arrian stress Alexander's 
capacity to endure physical toils and his ab- 
stemiousness as regards food and drink. Arrian 
calls him Eyxpateotatog (most temperate in bod- 
ily pleasure)? Plutarch stresses in Alex. 22.4-5 
that he kept to his ideals even when offered 
all kinds of delicacies by queen Ada, just as 
Cyrus had avoided being spoilt by his grand- 
father in the first book of the Cyropaedia (1.3.4 
ff.). Alexander's refusal to drink water before 
the rest of his men?? has a parallel in Cyrus's 
refusal on his own and his Persians' account to 
accept anything before his allies after the great 
battle in book 4.5.1 ff. 

In Xenophon Eyxpäteıa or abstinence is sup- 
posed to lead to pet. Therefore his Cyrus, 
when installed in Babylon, is shown to be very 
anxious to keep up the old ideals and avoid 
the luxury of their new life vitiating or cor- 
rupting their being dyadoi or morally good. 
He exorts his friends in a speech to go on 
toiling, hunting and exercizing and sets him- 
self up as an example to be imitated. Toil- 
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ing especially in warfare is the prerogative of 
free men in contrast to slaves BdArouc uèv 
oÙv xai d Oxouc xai OÍTWV xai roràv xai TÓVWV 
xai Ünvou avayxn xai tols 6o0Xotc UETASLS Ova. 
| uetadidoviec ye MÉVTOL reipàobar det Ev TOUTOLG 
npwtov BeÂtiovac avTMY gpaiveodat: TOAEULXNIG 
Ò értot jurc xal ueAÉtr navránaotv OÙ UETA- 
DOTÉOV TOUTOLG, OÜOTLVAG EPYÄTAG NUETEPOUG xal 
daouopopous BouAÓóus0a xatxotnoanodar, AAN 
AUTOUG DEL TOUTOLS toic KOXNUAOL TÄEOVEXTEIV, 
YtYvóoxovtac dti Eieubelac xata Öpyava xal 
evdatuoviag oi Heol tots &vOponotc dnédertav' 
(Now the conditions of heat and cold, food and 
drink, toil and rest, we must share even with 
our slaves. But though we share with them, we 
must above all try to show ourselves their bet- 
ters in such matters; but the science and practise 
of war we need not share with all those whom 
we wish to put in the position of workmen or 
tributaries to us, but we must maintain our su- 
periority in these accomplishments, as we recog- 
nise in these the means to liberty and happi- 
ness that the gods have given to men). And he 
continues: Et àé tıs TOLXÜTA Evvoeitat, ti SATA 
Nutv Öpelog xatanpatar à Enedunoüuev, ei ETL 
ÖENDEL KAPTEPEIV xal teLv@VTAC xai SLP@vVTac xal 
TOVOUVTAG xai ÉMUEAOUÉVOUC, ÉXELVO del xata- 
uadeiv StL tToooûtw tåyaðà uàAAov EÙppatvet 
dow dv HAAAOV nponovfjac ttc EN’ avtà try ol 
yàp nóvot ódov xoic dyaboic. (But if anyone is 
revolving in his mind any such question as this 
— ‘of what earthly use it is to us to have attained 
to the goal of our ambitions if we still have to 
endure hunger and thirst, toil and care’ — he 
must take this lesson to heart: that good things 
bring the greater pleasure, in proportion to the 
toil one undergoes beforehand to attain them; for 
toil is a relish to good men).?? Exactly the same 
attitude is illustrated by Plutarch in Alex. 40 
where Alexander is rebuking his friends and 
reminding them that to toil is the most royal 
task, to become degenerated by luxury a most 
servile one: Enetiunoe npácoc xal pAOGOUG, 
Oauué&Cetv qóuevoc ef TOOOUTOUG TYovtouévot 
xoi THALXOUTOUS AY vac OÙ Uvnuovevovotv OTL 
t&v KATANOVNHEVTWY OÙ xaxaxovfjoavtec NOLOV 
xadevdovaty, oùdè ópõo toic IIepoóv Biois toùc 
EautT@V napaDáAAXovtec, OTL DOUALXOTATOV LEV 
ÉOTL TO TELPAV, BactALXWTATOV dÈ TO TOVEIV. 
(Alexander therefore chided them in gentle and rea- 


sonable fashion. He was amazed, he said, that af- 
ter they had undergone so many and so great con- 
tests they did not remember that those who conquer 
by toil sleep more sweetly than those who are con- 
quered by their toil, and did not see, from a com- 
parision of their own lives with those of the Per- 
sians, that it is a very servile thing to be luxouri- 
ous, but a very royal thing to toil). Plutarch con- 
tinues: ÊRÉTELVE V oÙv ETL UAAAOV AUTOS EAUTOV EV 
tatc OTPATELAG xat voic xuvnyeotiore, xaxornat ov 
xat rapaBahkôuevos (Accordingly he exerted him- 
self yet more strenuously in military and hunting 
expeditions, suffering distress and risking his life). 
In his peroration (An. 7. 28) Arrian among 
other superlatives calls him gtAonovwtatosg (a 
great lover of hardship). 

As to abstinence in sexual matters, Cyrus 
may have been a model for Alexander in his 
attitude to the women of Darius’ family. One 
of the most famous stories in Xenophon’s Cy- 
ropaedia is the story of Pantheia who, although 
a prisoner of war and selected for Cyrus be- 
cause of her beauty, is nevertheless treated like 
a sister by him.?? By behaving like a true gen- 
tleman Cyrus acquires her husband as a power- 
ful ally. She is described as xaAdtotn dh Aéyexat 
ev th Acta yuvn yevéofar (she was said to be 
the most beautiful woman in Asia), and Cyrus 
declines so much as to set eyes on her for fear 
she might distract him from his duties. 


In Plutarch Alex. 21 ff. Alexander treats Dar- 
ius wife in a similar fashion, although she 
was said to be the most beautiful of the royal 
women; indeed he refuses to look upon any of 
them. In a letter to Parmenion (22.3 ff.) he 
adds:“ ' Eyó yàp oùy ÖT. Ewpaxds àv edpebeinv 
thy Aapetou yuvatxa A BeBouAnuévoc ideiv, AA’ 
oùdÈè TOV Aeyóvtov MEPL tfj; EUUOPHIAG AUTIAC 
npoodedeyu£vog tov A6Yov. (As for me it will be 
found not only that I have not seen the wife of Dar- 
ius or desired to see her, but that I have not even 
allowed people to speak to me about her beauty). 

In Arrian 4.19.6 the reference to Xenophon 
is even closer. He uses exacly the same words 
about her and then adds his own personal 
comment: Kattot ye týs Aapelou yuvatxdc, À 
KAAALOTN SH EAEYETO Tov Ev TH ' Aoía Yuvatxov, 
N ox HAGE Es EntOuutav À xaprepóc AUTOS AUTOÙ 
EYEVETO, VÉOG TE OV xai tà UGALOTA Ev dxuf THe 
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evtuyiac, ônóte Üfjg(Gouotv oi dvbpwror ó dè 
xatnOéoby te xai Epetoato, owppooüvn te NOAAY 
dtaypouevoc xal 6ó&nc Gua dyabng ovx atonw 
épéoet. (Yet for Darius’ wife, who was said to be 
the most beautiful woman in Asia, either he felt 
no love or mastered himself, young though he was 
and in the very flush of his prosperity — a period 
where men act violently; but he pitied and spared 
her, both showing much restraint and also a proper 
ambition for good repute). 

The close verbal resemblance to Xenophon 
may be due to Plutarch and Arrian, but the fact 
of Alexander's behaviour remains.?! 

The Xenophontean form of gpuavbpwria is 
also echoed in Plutarch's Alexander. After the 
battle of Gaugamela Alexander rewards his 
friends with wealth, estates and provinces (Alex. 
34). He is said to be naturally munificent and 
to become still more so as his wealth increased. 
( Alex. 39.1 ff.) Morover after the battle of Issus 
he practises the meritocracy of Cyrus when, as 
reported by Plutarch (Alex. 24), he gives the 
Thessalian cavalry special rewards.3? Alexander 
sets great store on being able to reward people 
and considers it the King's privilege to enrich 
his friends and demonstrate noAuöwpla.”> The 
personal touch which Xenophon emphasizes in 
showing Cyrus attending to the wounded, and 
to his friends when sick sharing all his goods 
with them, and sending delicacies to from the 
royal table to the loyal ones, is echoed in 
Plutarch in Alex. 8.1; 23.5; 39.1 ff., and 41.2 ff. 

Turning from Alexander's virtues or quali- 
ties to his actions I would like to point to three 
episodes in particular, namely the change of 
dress, the act of prostration, and the weddings 
in Susa. These are among Alexander's most 
unconventional actions, discussed and inter- 
preted both in our sources and by modern 
scholars. Here too it can be maintained that 
Alexander found a model in the Cyropaedia. 
There Cyrus chose the Median dress instead 
of the less refined Persian one for himself and 
his friends. Xenophon describes in Book 8 the 
first occasion on which Cyrus displayed the new 
splendour of his presence and adds in an ed- 
itorial comment: xai yàp aùtng The ELeAdtoewc 
N OEUVOTNS hiv doxel Ula TOY tex vov elvat TOV 
Meu vrxavruévov THY doy hy Uh EUXATAPPOVNTOY 
etvat. (The magnificence of his appearance in 


state seems to me to have been one of the arts that 
he devised to make his government command re- 
spect).34 Plutarch describes in Alex. 45.1 how 
Alexander chose the barbaric dress ° Evtevbev 
eis thy IapBixNv davatevtac xai oyoňáčwv 
to@tov éveó0oato thy PapPapixNv GtoAny, cite 
BovrduEvog AUTOV GUVOLXELODYV toic ETLYWELOLE 
vóuotc, óc MÉYA npóc EENUEPWOLV dvbporwy TO 
cUvnbec xal óuóquAov, exe ANOTEIPA TIG ÜPELTO 
tfjg npooxuvfjoeog abtn roi; Maxeddor, xatà 
uupóv avacyeadat Thy éxóta(trotv avtToU xal 
uetaßoAnv ÉOTouévoic. (From there he marched 
into Parthia, where, during a respite from fight- 
ing, he first put on the barbaric dress, either from 
a desire to adapt himself to the native customs, 
believing that community of common habits and 
customs goes far towards softening the hearts of 
men; or else this was an attempt to introduce the 
obeisance among the Macedonians by accustom- 
ing them little by little to put up with changes and 
alterations in his mode of life). Xenophon, too, 
connects dress and prostration. For later in the 
same passage he reports that the Persians on 
that occasion prostrated themselves for the first 
time: (dOvTtEg dÈ NÄVTES npooexóvroav, EITE xai 
dpéar TLVÉG HEXEAEUOUEVOL cite xal exmdAayévtec 
TH rapgaoxevur| xal vo 66&ot uévav TE xai xdv 
gavyvat Tov Küpov. npóc0ev dè IIepoóv ovdetc 
Küpov npooexüve. (And when they saw him, 
they all prostrated themselves before him, either 
because some had been instructed to begin this 
act of homage or because they were overcome by 
the splendour of his presence, and because Cyrus 
appeared so great and so goodly to look upon; 
at any rate, no one of the Persians had ever be- 
fore prostrated himself before Cyrus).35 Plutarch 
and Xenophon, although there are differences 
in the motives they give, thus agree in see- 
ing the new dress and the prostration as in- 
strumenta regni. Arrian reports the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to introduce prostration among 
the Macedonians in 4.10 f. and adds a per- 
sonal comment on the changing of the dress 
first in 4.7.3 ff and then again in the peroratio 
in 7.29.4 ff. where he sees it as a device: “Ic 
éuorye xai i) Ieporxi oxeun copio ua doxet elvat 
rpóc TE TOUS Dag ápouc, óc uN návt AAAOTPLOV 
adtbv patveobar Toy Daot^éa, xal npòs ToUc 
Maxeddvac, bc ANOOTPOPNV xtva elvat art ATÈ 
tfj; óčútNTÓG te xai Üfeeoc THC Maxedovxnc. 
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(Moreover I feel that the adoption of Persian 
equipage was a device, both towards the Persians, 
so that their King might not appear wholly removed 
from them, and towards the Macedonians to mark 
some reversion from the Macedonian abruptness 
and arrogance).36 Xenophon had seen prostra- 
ton in Persia and tried to explain it in rational 
terms which may have appealed to Alexander 
whose problems in uniting his old friends and 
new allies were greater than Cyrus', at least as 
they are presented by Xenophon. 

I mentioned earlier that Cyrus possessed 
prAorıula, ambition or love of honour, but 
made no further attempts to draw a parallel to 
Alexander, not because he was not ambitious 
or competitive, but because this is a charac- 
teristic trait of Greeks at any age. But perhaps 
Alexander's ambition or competitiveness as re- 
gards Cyrus can be seen at work in the third of 
my episodes: the weddings in Susa. 

In the Cyropaedia Book 8.4.1 ff., Cyrus acts 
as a marriagemaker, establishing a marriage be- 
tween the daugther of his new ally Gobryas 
and his old Persian friend Hystaspas. And in 
8.5.17 and 28 he himself marries the daughter 
of the Median King. Alexander may have been 
inspired by this example of Cyrus' generosity 
and concern for his friends and magnified it 
by marrying off the noblest women to the no- 
blest men as Plutarch says Alex. 70.2 and giv- 
ing a general wedding feast for all the Macedo- 
nians who had already contracted other mar- 
riages. Arrian gives the figure 80 for the first 
category and ten thousand for the second! 37 
Alexander's policy in doing so, besides display- 
ing his generosity on a grand scale, may have 
been the same as Cyrus': namely, to create a 
multi-ethnic elite bound by loyalty and grat- 
itude to himself personally. Cyrus united two 
royal houses by his marriage with the daugther 
of the Median King,?? Alexander took not one 
but two wives and thus forged kinship ties with 
two royal families. Although arranged mar- 
riages were normal Macedonian and Persian 
dynastic policy, Alexander's behaviour may thus 
also suggest that he derived inspiration from 
Cyrus and wished to emulate him. 

One of the recurring themes in the Cyropae- 
dia is the contrast (in Xenophon's terminol- 


ogy) between the frugal Persians and the lux- 
urious Medes. Alexander faced the problem of 
uniting the Macedonians and the Persians, two 
very different cultures and traditions: the pat- 
terns of forging dynastic and other links be- 
tween two very different ethnic groups is simi- 
lar in both cases. 

To conclude: Xenophon's ideal leader was 
not a philosopher-king, but a man of action, 
who successfully controlled and kept together a 
vast empire by different techniques. Xenophon 
himself had a cosmopolitan attitude which was 
unusual in his time. He had no prejudices 
against barbarians and he admired, and was un- 
doubtedly inspired by, much of what he saw 
in Persia. All of this must have appealed to 
Alexander and it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that he, who from the beginning was very 
conscious of his public image, may have tried 
to imitate Xenophon's Cyrus. | 

Whether Alexander actually possessed the 
qualities discussed above and imputed to him 
by the sources, is of course quite another mat- 
ter. He may genuinely have tried to show gen- 
erosity and be abstemious etc., or he may have 
made a public parade of these qualities for pro- 
paganda purposes, or he may have ordered his 
court historians to create such an image. As 
stated at the beginning of my paper, my aim 
has not been to reach, or to attempt to reveal, 
the "real Alexander — something which is just 
as difficult or just as impossible as ascertaining 
the verisimilitude of his portrait — but to es- 
tablish some of the connections between him 
and the ideals of the 4th century. 

If the picture of an Alexander competing 
idealistically with Cyrus the Great was only pro- 
pagandistic, it must be admitted that Alexan- 
der, in this respect too, was very successful. Cen- 
turies later biographers and historians such as 
Plutarch and Arrian still accepted and transmit- 
ted the image, he wanted to create for himself 
and impress on his surroundings. One of the 
reasons why they did so is that they too shared 
the same ideals and held the same views on the 
perfect leader as did Xenophon and others in 
his time, whom Alexander himself chose as 
his first court-historian. That again is another 
story. 
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IMITATIO ALEXANDRI in Roman Art 


by NIELS HANNESTAD 


The portraits of Alexander, such as the mag- 
nificent head from Pergamon (Kiilerich fig. 2, 
p. 87), always had a major effect on the Ro- 
man mind. His likenesses were copied from Re- 
publican times to Late Antiquity in every form 
— busts, statues, etc. — and in every material 
(cf. Calcani, figs. 1-3 and 14; Kiilerich, fig. 6; 
Nielsen, figs. 1, 4, 5, 7, 9 and 10).! This paper 
concentrates on the impact made by the figure 
of Alexander the Great in sculpture, particu- 
larly in representative sculpture. 

To the Roman nobility of the Republic, the 
figure of Alexander exercised, so to speak, a fa- 
tal attraction. Culturally, the confrontation re- 
sulted in a clash of irreconcilable ideals: that 
of the god-like young warrior king, and that 
of the angry old man. The Roman senator was 
by definition, and certainly in his own mind, 
an elderly man, wise, and a skilled comman- 
der, who never flung himself into the midst of 
the fray, as Alexander does in the mosaic bear- 
ing his name (Nylander, p. 147). Furthermore, 
he was dressed decently. Clad in the toga, the 
garment marking him as a Roman in contrast 
to other peoples,” he would never let himself 
be represented in heroic nudity. His concep- 
tion of society embraced the oligarchic geron- 
tocracy of which he was a representative, and 
kingship was intolerable — even worse than 
democracy! 

How could the incarnation of all this im- 
ported evil impose itself upon Roman society? 
According to the Romans themselves, they were 
depraved by Greek culture. Everything went 
wrong when they started to interfere in the 
Greek world. The influence of the figure of 
Alexander became part of the Greek cultural 
wave that swept over the growing Roman em- 
pire, transforming it into a part of the Hellenis- 


tic world. The result of this process has been 
so aptly phrased by Horace (Epist. 2.1.156): 
Captured Greece took captive her uncivilized 
conqueror and introduced the arts into rustic 
Latium. 

When Roman imperialism began absorbing 
the Greek world, first Southern Italy and Sicily, 
then the Eastern Mediterranean, the victorious 
generals looted the captured cities for art, but 
through this contact they were at the same time 
exposed to new ideals.? Soon they began behav- 
ing like the Greek kings they had beaten on the 
battlefield, taking over the self-representation 
that was based on that of Alexander. 

The victor of the Battle of Cynoscephalae, 
Titius Quinctius Flamininus, who defeated the 
Macedonian king Philip V in 197 BC, cele- 
brated his victory by issuing a coin featuring 
his own likeness (Fig. 1).4 He took as a model 
the well-known gold stater in the Attic stan- 
dard minted by Lysimachus, with the posthu- 
mous portrait of Alexander (Fig. 2).° 

In principle, this was, of course, totally unac- 
ceptable according to Roman norms. One hun- 
dred and fifty years later Caesar put his portrait 
on the coins of Rome — and was assassinated 
for this attempt to grasp royal power. But things 
could always be twisted a little. These were 
not real coins — more like medallions — and 
must have been extremely scarce. Only about 
six specimens are known today. Also in the 
East, Flamininus became the focus of a genuine 
ruler cult in the Hellenistic royal tradition.® 
It was established in his name, counting him 
among the gods, and existed for centuries. 
Even more surprising — that was acceptable, 
too. = 

Nearly everything could be accepted as long 
as nobody was officially confronted with it in 
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Rome itself. The Roman nobility of the later 
Republic amassed huge collections of art, and 
in their magnificent mansions they made a 
deliberate show of imitating the Eastern Hel- 
lenistic courts. But that was in private — the 
Romans were always convinced -hypocrites! 
Still, there was quite a wide range for self- 
representation in the public spaces of Rome. 
Close to one of the types of Alexander, the fa- 
mous Alexander with the lance, known in sev- 
eral miniature copies (Moreno fig. 31, p. 118) 
and possibly a copy of the work of Lysippus, is 
the so-called Terme Ruler (Fig. 3).7 This man 
is short bearded, while Flamininus still wore a 
full beard, but may nevertheless be fairly close 
to Flamininus in time. Afterwards, the Roman 
nobleman became clean-shaven, following the 
trend set by Alexander. The statue in the Terme 
could just as well have been a representation of 
a Hellenisuc king in the heroic fashion estab- 
lished by Alexander, only he lacks the royal di- 
adem. So: no diadem or royal fillet, no statues 
in colossal size, no statues in silver or gold — 
only gilded, and no too close association with 
a major god. 

The ruler of the Terme was, as represented, 
a young man and thereby definitely outside 
the mainstream of contemporary Roman por- 
traiture, which mostly still featured wrinkled 
old men. Closer to the trend is the so-called 
general from Tivoli, also in the Terme.® Dat- 
ing is always a problem with Republican sculp- 
ture, but he could have joined Sulla during 


Fig. 1. Gold stater issued by T. Quinctius Flamininus, 
196 BC. 


some Eastern campaign. As a model, the fig- 
ure inaugurates, however, some characteristic 
traits of Roman portraiture. The face is that 
of an elderly man, while the muscular body 
is still young. In principle, a Roman portrait 
was a head, and when attached to a body 
to form a statue, the body was meant to de- 
note the social status of the person repre- 
sented. 

In the later Republic, the influence by the 
Fastern ruler portrait made itself felt even 
more strongly — and now not only in the up- 
permost stratum of society? The heroic mili- 
tary man is reflected in a much more hum- 
ble grave relief along the Via Appia from 
Late Republican times.!? And the local mag- 
nate like the three times duumuir in Ostia, 
C. Cartilius, could be represented in this way 
(Nielsen fig. 11, p. 143),!! adapting the form 
of the sandal-tying Hermes — also very com- 
mon as a type used for the Hellenistic ruler 
representation. The Ostian statue is Augus- 
tan, and in this period a notable change took 
place. 

The Late Republican leaders, who in their 
struggle for supreme power nearly tore soci- 
ety to pieces, all chose as a model for their 
self-representation the likeness of Alexander: 
Pompey, Caesar and Mark Antony did so,!* and 
more important they also tried to manipulate 
their own features. The wrinkles in the brow 
and the upstanding forelocks of the hair gave 
Pompey a certain similarity to Alexander. He 


Fig. 2. Gold stater depicting Alexander the Great 
issued by Lysimachus, 306-281. 
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also took the epithet, Magnus, the Great, to 
stress his pretensions. According to his biogra- 
pher Plutarch,!3 Pompey was very proud of this 
resemblance, but as further stated by Plutarch, 
this similarity was more commented upon than 
immediately obvious. 

In Statius poem the Silvae (1.1.84ff.), we 
learn that Caesar, When he on his own Fo- 
rum erected a statue of himself, usurped an old 
one of Alexander. The original statue, made 
by Lysippus, simply had a new head of Cae- 
sar substituted for that of Alexander. Inspired 
by the Eastern royal tradition, Caesar was also 
the first to exploit a well-established medium 
for political propaganda to the utmost. As men- 
tioned, he placed his own likeness on the coins 
of Rome. This was a most revolting idea, his in- 
tention being further underlined by wearing 
what appeared to be the royal Etruscan crown. 
Otherwise there seems to be no major influ- 
ence in the portrait of Caesar from this part of 
the world. | 

In this respect it may be noted that a very 
small group of representations of the deified 
Caesar could be inspired by the Eastern ide- 
als of eternal youth. In the so-called Julio- 
Claudian family relief in Ravenna, the young 
man represented in heroic shape, clad only in 
a hip mantle, is in fact the divine Caesar, even 
without any facial resemblance at all to the late 
dictator.!* The identification can be established 
due to the star he carries on his brow. Follow- 
ing the murder of Caesar, a comet appeared in 
the sky to shine there for seven nights. In the 
propaganda of his political heirs, it was taken 
as a sign that he had now become a god. All 
statues of the late dictator were furnished with 
a star, and in this case too, the figure of Alexan- 
der could have served as a model, for Alexan- 
der could be rendered with a star on his brow, 
when represented as Cosmocrator. 

For several reasons, Augustus had to choose 
another path than his predecessor. It was wiser 
to do so, and Augustus was certainly wise. Any 
idea of dictatorship, not to speak of pretensions 
to kingdom, was abandoned. So he insisted 
that he had restored the Republic. He was the 
man of great personal authority, but only a 
citizen like anybody else — perhaps the first 
among equals, or princeps, as he put it him- 


Fig. 3. Bronze statue known as the "Terme-ruler'. 
National museum of the Terme, Rome. 


self. This role is reflected in official imagery,!° 
for which reason the representation of Augus- 
tus in this new role of princeps constitutes a 
break with the Alexander ruler tradition, but a 
reminiscence is still to be found. Like Pompey, 
Augustus arranged his front hair in a special 
way, in what is termed the crab-claw motif.!ó 
Surely this motif was meant to be a ruler pre- 
rogative, although it may be considered a very 
distant echo of the lion-mane hair style of 
Alexander. Augustus' first attempted successor 
in the system, which was in principle not a 
heriditary one, Marcellus, adopted a version 
of this motif. So did Gaius and Lucius Caesar 
later.!7 And interestingly enough, 'portraits’ of 
Aeneas show a reversed version of this same 
motif.!5 

Augustus and other emperors after him 
could still be represented in heroic nudity 
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Fig. 4. Section ot the Great Trajanic frieze re-used in the Arch of Constantine. 


as an aspect of the ruler imagery. In principle, 
however, the emperor or better, the princeps, 
was a man clad in a toga like the Via Labicana 
statue in the Terme,!? or in a cuirass as the 
commander in chief of the army, the statue 
from Livia's villa at Prima Porta, now in the 
Vatican, being the main piece.?0 

The representation on the processional 
frieze of the Ara Pacis marks definitely the 
break with the Republican Alexander tradi- 
tion. Augustus is represented as pater patnae, 
father of the fatherland, in the midst of a 
happy family. 

On the other hand — when Augustus seized 
power, he had one drawback, which he turned 
to his advantage. He was a very young man, and 
that he continued to be. Even according to his 
final portrait type, he was young like Alexander, 
and idealized too. One could compare two por- 
traits in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, exhibited 
next to each other. The one of Augustus is a 
bust from the Fayoum oasis in Egypt of the all 
dominant Prima Porta type?! (it should better 
be labelled the princeps type), the other is a 
head of Agrippa for insertion in a statue wear- 
ing a naval crown.?? The difference is astonish- 


ing! These two men were of the same age, but 
Augustus had, when the Fayoum bust was ded- 
icated, outlived Agrippa by nearly fifteen years 
— being then in his late sixties. The portrait of 
Agrippa is in the stern and veristic Republican 
tradition, while the princeps is rendered in a 
royal tradition still influenced by the figure of 
Alexander. 

The latter tradition was rooted in the politi- 
cal imagery of the Republic, now to fade away. 
With the introduction of the Principate, the 
influence of Alexander and Eastern kingdom 
on official imagery became very much attenu- 
ated. The figure of Alexander never really fit- 
ted into the ideology of the Principate. Thus 
the Alexander imitation came to play only a 
minor role in the creation of the new Imperial 
art. 

Sometimes, however, it turned up, as in 
the case of the notorious emperor Nero, just 
as copies of Alexander were still lavishly pro- 
duced, as mentioned earlier. The great con- 
queror Trajan, who was an admirer of Alexan- 
der, and of Caesar too — another figure who 
was a problem to the ideology of the Princi- 
pate — chose for his own likeness to follow the 
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general bourgeois trend set by Roman impe- 
rial portraiture. Thus a heroic statue in the Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek displays a most unheroic 
head.?? In state reliefs, he could have himself 
represented in a very modest way. In the Arch 
of Benevento we see him entering Rome on 
foot and equal with his associates.*4 On the 
Column bearing his name, he is always repre- 
sented very matter-of-fact as the commander- 
in-chief. 

But on this same Forum as where the Col- 
umn stood, a mighty frieze featured the same 
topic: the conquest of Dacia. Part of this frieze 
has been re-used on the Arch of Constantine, 
and in onc of these sequences, Trajan, as the 
ram of his army, is sweeping away the foe (Fig. 
4).?5 The mode of representation is unrealis- 
tic and heroic, like the rendering of Alexander 
in the Alexander mosaic, and Trajan too, does 
not bother to wear the protective helmet. 

A motif very often associated with Alexan- 
der also turns up in this period. lt is the em- 
peror as a hunter. The lion hunt in particu- 
lar is important, for the lion is the king of the 
beasts. It is the main theme for the Hadrianic 


roundels, also re-used in the Arch of Constan- 
tine. The motif may be part of the trend in 
the so-called Hadrianic renaissance, which is 


Fig. 5. Portrait of the reborn Hadrian, Villa Adriana. 


Fig. 6. Portrait of Caracalla, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen. 


in art more of a revival of Greek motifs.? It is, 
however, also a first sign of coming changes in 
an apparently stable society. By means of the 
common effect of social diffusion, the motif 
was later adopted by wealthy private persons, 
as seen in sarcophagi.?? 

The wind of change is more strongly felt in a 
very strange portrait of Hadrian, and a rather 
controversial one. This is the head found in 
the Canopus Valley in the Villa Adriana (Fig. 
5). 28 It is an artificial portrait of the Emperor 
from his late years reborn by the sacrifice of 
Antinous.?? As a likeness — if one may say so 
— it takes up the motif of youth, and, most in- 
terestingly, it has the heroic turn of the neck, 
indicating strong emotional fealings. The same 
heroic spirit is characteristic of the portrait 
on the small group of gold coins allowing us 
to make this identification. Unfortunately, we 
have no clue as to what the statue wearing this 
head looked like. 

To sum up: in the ideology of the Principate, 
the figure of Alexander never came to play a 
major role. This changed during the following 
period, often termed the Dominate. 
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Fig. 7. Gold medallion of Constantine the Great. 


The Severan dynasty stands out as an in- 
termediate phase, and this period witnesses a 
new interest in Alexander. This is evidenced 
in the hoard of gold medallions from Abukir 
in Egypt. The Emperor Caracalla is here com- 
bined with Alexander and Alexander's mother 
Olympias.? On the reverse of the Caracalla 
medallion, Alexander is depicted hunting the 
boar. 

Portraits of Caracalla normally show him 
with dramatically turned neck and deep fur- 
rows in an angry grimace (Fig. 6).?! This was 
the threatening mask that in his own opinion 
gave him a close resemblance to Alexander.*? 
At least he looks more threatening than Pom- 
pey! 

During the troubled 3rd century, there is a 
growing interest in Alexander. The local Greek 
coinage of the East often features Alexander, 
and the mode of representation often reap- 
pears in the imperial coinage. Most obviously 
it is perhaps reflected in the coinage of Pos- 
tumus in Gaul by the series of exquisite aurei 
in which the imperial portrait is rendered in 
dramatic three- quarter profile.?? 

The final imperial portrait of Rome, the por- 
trait of Constantine the Great, depends heav- 
ily on the portrait of Alexander. And as wit 
nessed by the contorniates?* from the later part 
of this century, the 4th, interest in Alexander 
was still at its height. The likeness of Constan- 
tine, which is actually an imperial mask, came 


Fig. 8. Bronze medallion of Gallienus in the shape 
of the Genius Populi Romani. 


to form the model of all later emperor por- 
traits. The Emperor is depicted clean-shaven, 
his wide-open eyes lifted to the sky, and he 
bears the royal diadem (Fig. 7). This portrait 
type was no problem for rising Christianity. The 
model was easily re-interpreted, as we learn 
from Eusebius. In the vita Constantini (15.2), 
he notes how Constantne is rendered on gold 
coins: his face turned upwards like one who 
prays to God. 

So the circle is closed. When the Roman 
ruler at last gave up the idea of being only a 
princeps, first among equals, and accepted the 
consequences of being a real emperor, overtly 
intending to let power be hereditary, he had 
to draw upon the model that had always been 
available during the Principate, even if nobody 
dared to speak openly about it. He returned 
not to the model of the old Etruscan kings, 
but to the Hellenistic king — to Alexander the 
Great. 

When this process came to its end, we 
meet — perhaps consequently — a growing 
interest in various aspects of the iconogra- 
phy of Alexander, not least in the connection 
Sun/Alexander. The invincible Sun is a com- 
mon motif in the coinage of not least the later 
3rd century and the period of Constantine. Of- 
ten the Sun is fused with other gods. A strange 
hybrid is met with in an emission of sesterces 
minted by Gallienus in the 260's (Fig. 8).5 In 
this clean-shaven, long-haired rendering of 
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the Emperor he is, as the legend informs us, 
disguised as the Genius of the Roman people, 
but merged with both the Sun and Alexander. 
From this period, or perhaps a little later, is 
a mosaic from the ceiling of one of the mau- 
solea in the Vatican necropolis beneath the 
Church of St. Peter. The Sun is here driving 
his chariot across the heavens, but the radi- 
ate crown has been partly turned into a Pa- 
triarchial cross. Now the sun is mixed up 
with Christ. Such a representation inaugurates 
what is to come. The wavy-haired enthroned 
young Christ in the Terme from the mid-4th 
century is iconographically a descendant of 
Sun/Alexander.37 

In some representations of Mithras, the face 
of the Persian sun god is influenced by the 
iconography of Sun/Alexander. And a very cu- 
rious instance is a head from the Mithraeum 
beneath San Clemente in Rome — unfortu- 
nately stolen last year (Fig. 9).%8 This is a head 
of Alexander, secondarily turned into a Sun. It 


Fig. 9. Head of Alexander the Great re-worked into 
a Sun, San Clemente, Rome. 


Fig. 10. Colossal mask of Alexander the Great, Lat- 
eran. 


was excavated in the last century and equipped 
with a new nose and a bust. When it became 
modified for the new function, the eyes were 
drilled up, and likewise a series of bigger holes 
were drilled to attach the rays. Presumably 
these were in bronze. After the excavation, it 
was furnished with wooden rays, which were 
later removed. 

The figure of Sun/Alexander was long- 
lived, as was the classical tradition in Roman 
sculpture. From Ostia derive two pieces of 
marble sculpture, now in the Vatican. The 
one is a head of Sun with drilled-in holes for 
the rays, presumably from the 4th century, 
and the other (Fig. 10) is a mask of Alexan- 
der more than life size which is in my opin- 
ion even later.$9 Such pieces demonstrate how 
strong the tradition was that merged with rising 
Christianity.*! 

The conclusion is, briefly, that the impact of 
the Alexander figure was great on Roman so- 
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ciety, and it falls in two major periods: the Re- 
publican and the Late Roman. These two pe- 
riods could exploit the figure to the utmost. 
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is connected with the body by an iron rod only. 


. See in general Herrscher, op.cit (n.7), 100-125. 
. Herrscher, of.cit (n.7), 118-119, fig. 49. 
Il. 


On this character and the monuments connected with 
him, see Scavi di Ostia III, (ed. M. Floriani Squarci- 
apino), Roma 1958, 171-181 and 191-228. 

See in particular, D. Michel, Alexander als Vorbild. fur 
Pompeius, Caesar und Marcus Antonius, Brussels 1967. 
Cf. also N. Hannestad, Roman Art and Imperial Policy, 
Árhus 1986, 31 and 47-50. 

Plut. Pomp. 2. 

On this identificauon, see N. Hannestad, The Deified 
Julius, ActaHyp 4 (1992), 197-206. 

In general for this, see P. Zanker, Augustus und die 
Macht der Bilder, Munich 1987. 
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In between, there was an interest, but always 
Alexander was an alien and dangerous figure 
to the ideology of the Principate. 


On the portraits of Augustus, see most recently G. 
Grimm, Die Portràts der Triumvirn C. Octavius, M. 
Antonius und M. Aemilius Lepidus, RM 96 (1989), 
347-364. Forthcoming is D. Boschung, Die Bildnisse 
des Augustus (= Das ròmische Herrscherbild 1.2, Berlin 
1992. 

See J. Pollini, The Portraiture of Gaius and Lucius Cae- 
sar, New York 1987. 

P. J. Riis, An Aeneas in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek?, in: 
Essays in Archaeology and the Humanities. In Memoriam 
O.]. Brendel, Mainz 19776, 165-171. 

Le sculture, op.cit (n.7) cat. 170. 

In 1988 it was transferred to Berlin for the exhibition 
in the Gropius-Bau, see Kaiser Augustus und die Ver- 
lorene Republik, Berlin 1988, cat. 215. 

V. Poulsen, Les portraits romains I, Copenhagen 1962, 
cat. 32. 

Poulsen, of.cit. (n.21), cat. 8. 

V. Poulsen, Les portraits romains II, Copenhagen 1974, 
cat. 34. 

As stressed by K. Fittschen, Das Bildprogramm des Tra- 
jansbogens zu Benevent, AA 1972, 742-789, this is a 
topos, the literary counterpart of which is to be found 
in Pliny's Panegyric (22.1-2), cf. also Hannestad op. cit. 
(n.12), 182. 

See A. M. Leander Touati, The Great Trajanic Frieze, 
Stockholm 1987, esp. chap. 2. | 
See K. Fittschen, 'Barbaren'-Kópfe: zur Imitation 
Alexanders d. Gr. in der mittleren Kaiserzeit", in: The 
Greek renaissance in the Roman Empire, (S. Walker & A. 
Cameron, eds.) BICS, suppl. 55, London 1989, 108- 
113. 

On this motif, see A.V. Melucco, Sarcofagi di caccia al 
leone (= Studi miscellana 11), Roma 1966. 

See N. Hannestad, Über das Grabmal des Anti- 
noos. Topographische und thematische Studien 
im Canopus-Gebiet der Villa Adriana, AnalRom 11 
(1982), 69-108, most recently on the type, see Museo 
del Prado. Katalog der antiken Skulpturen I (in print) 
cat. 92 (Stephan F. Schróder). I wish to thank Dr. 
Schróder for sending me his text. Specimens of this 
strange portrait continue to turn up on the art mar- 
ket. À bust in the shape of the upper part of a statue 
has recently been acquired by the Museum of Art and 
Archaeology, University of Missouri, Columbia, see 
Muse 20-23 (1989/1990), 116. According to the pho- 
tograph kindly sent by the curator, Dr. Jane C. Biers, 
it looks ancient. More doubtful pieces were on sale 
at Christie's, London Tuesday, 7 July 1992, cat. 127 
and at Sotheby's, London Tuesday, 10 Dec. 1992, cat. 
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For this interpretation, see Hannestad, op.cit. (n.28). 
It has failed to convince, to put it mildly! A typical 
attitude is taken by M.T. Boatwright, Hadrian and 
the City of Rome, Princeton 1987, chap. V, esp. 140, 
n.50. Boatwright may be right in several points of crit- 
icism concerning the hypothesis of a cenotaph in the 
Canopos area, but she cannot reject the interpretation 
of the portrait on the basis of the book by J. Raeder, 
so long as his Die statuarische Ausstattungen der Villa 
Hadriana bei Tivoli, Berlin 1983, was published with- 
out any knowledge of my paper and consequently con- 
tains no arguments pro or contra. She has to argue 
herself! It is an interesting fact that this interpretation 
of the youthful Hadrian has been so alarming. Often 
one feels that classicists could gain a lot by learning 
from social anthropology how to avoid interpreting 
the past within their own mental framework. The no- 
ble Emperor Hadrian hardly reacted the same way as 
an average 20th century scholar! 

See, The Search for Alexander. An Exhibition, New York 
1980, cats. 10, 11, 33, and 53 with colorplates 5 and 6. 
Poulsen, op.cit. (n.23), cat. 135. 

Cf. H. Castritius, Caracalla, Augustus und Alexander?, 
in: Zu Alexander d. Gr. Festschrift G. Wirth, (eds. W. 
Will & J. Heinrichs), Amsterdam 1988, 879-906. 
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Fine illustrations of two aurei in these series are found 
in Kent et al., of.cit, (n.4), figs. 508-509. 

Cf. Search, op.at. (n.30), cats. 34-37. 

RIC V.1 “Interregnum” no. 2., cf. Hannestad, op.cit. 
(n.10), 295 with references. 

A fine reproduction is found in G.M.A. Hanfmann, 
Roman Art, New York 1964, colour pl. XIV. 

W. F. Volbach, Early Christian Art, London 1961, xp 
36; Le sculture, op.cit. (n.7), cat. 192. 

Minerva 2/4 (1991), 18. 

On this subject, see N. Hannestad in more papers, 
most recently Tradition in Late Antique Sculpture: 
Maintenance — Modernization — Production, (in 
print). 

Sun: Museo Gregoriano Profano inv. 10747, from Os- 
tia, H: 30 cm, EA 2257, neg. Forschungsarkiv Kóln 
1950/2-7; Sun/Alexander: Museo Gregoriano Pro- 
fano inv. 950, from Ostia, neg. Forschungsarkiv Kóln 
(inv. P 69518ff.) 1966/1-6, DAI-Rome 30.881-882. 
These two heads will be published in the fortcoming 
catalogue by Dr. Christiane Vorster. 

As stressed by G.W. Bowersock, Hellenism in Late An- 
tiquity, Cambridge 1990, the period in question was 


characterized by acculturation rather than confronta- 


tion. 


Alexander und die ägyptische Religion 
Finige agyptologische Bemerkungen 


von M. HEERMA VAN Voss 


A: Alexander in der Stwa Oase 

Nach seinem Sieg über die Perser bei Issos zog 
Alexander bekanntlich via Syrien-Phônizien in 
Agypten ein. Er erreichte es im Dezember 332 
v. Chr. und war sehr rasch in Memphis (vgl. 
B). Von dort fuhr er zur westlichsten Nilmün- 
dung und gründete das spàtere Alexandreia 
mit u. a. einem Tempel für Isis. Dann ging 
er nicht weniger als 593 km west- und sud- 
warts nach Siwa, zum Ammoneion. Dort im 
Zentrum der Oase, im heutigen Aghurmi, gab 
es ein Heiligtum des Amon-Ra. Dieser agyp- 
tische "Kónig der Gôtter” war hier dem Am- 
mon (oder Hammon) von Kyrene und dem 
Zeus gleichgestellt worden. Sein Orakel war 
bei den Griechen schon seit mehr als zwei 
Jahrhunderten berühmt. Die Befragung vom 
Kónig — so erzählen die antiken Quellen 
— bestatigte was er wunschte: er war der 
Sohn des Gottes. Besuch und Ergebnis waren 
schón in griechischen Augen und stellten ge- 
wiss auch die Agypter sehr zufrieden. Denn 
fur sie war der Pharaoh immer “Sohn des Ra” 
und seine irdische Mutter hatte in Wirklichkeit 
zwar einen Mann, vorzugsweise seinen Amtsvor- 
ganger, dogmatisch aber Amon-Ra als Gatte. 
Pseudo-Kallisthenes u. a. erzahlt sogar, Nek- 
tanebos (II.), der letzte einheimische Kónig, 
hatte in der Gestalt des Ammon Alexander 
bei Olympias erzeugt: der "Irug des Nektane- 
bos" aus der Einleitung des Alexanderromans.! 
Als Sohn des Ammon (dessen heiliges Tier ja 
ein Widder war) wollte Alexander nach Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus als Horn- oder Hornertra- 
ger abgebildet worden? und u. a. die Alexan- 
dermünzen zeigen wirklich seinen widderhor- 
nigen Kopf. Auch hierfür gibt es eine pharaoni- 
sche Präzedenz: das Widderhórnerpaar als Be- 
standteil der Atefkrone. 


Während des internationalen Agyptologen- 
Kongresses im September 1991 wurde mitge- 
teilt, dass griechische Ausgraber im Jahre 1989 
ein makedonisches Riesengrab in der Oase ge- 
funden haben und seitdem untersucht. Sie fra- 
gen sich, ob es vielleicht für Alexander geplant 
war, seinem eigenen Wunsch (bei Curtius Ru- 
fus und Justin) entsprechend.? 


B: Alexander in Memphis 

Aus Siwa kehrte der Kónig nach Memphis, die 
alte Landeshauptstadt, zurück. Arrian berich- 
tet, dass er dort auf dem Hinweg "den ande- 
ren Góttern und dem Apis opfert und einen 
gymnischen und musischen Agon veranstaltete, 
zu dem die darin vorzuglichsten Techniten aus 
Griechenland kamen”.4 Wiederum in Memphis 
eingetroffen "opfert er dem Zeus, dem Ko- 
nig, macht mit dem bewaffeneten Heere einen 
feierlichen Zug und veranstaltet einen gymni- 
schen und musischen Agon”.? Nach Siwa war es 
unverkennbar der Gôtterkônig, sein Vater, dem 
er huldigte. Davor waren es wohl ursprünglich 
lokale Gôtter. So der den Griechen gut be- 
kannte Apisstier; im dritten Jahre Alexanders 
(329) ist tatsáchlich die Beisetzung einer Apis- 
mutter in der memphitischen Nekropole be- 
legt. Neben dem Apis kommen Ptah und Soka- 
ris (Sokar) in Betracht. 

Die gleichzeiuge Erwahnung eines Agons 
hat schon den Althistoriker Ehrenberg sehr 
verwundert. Zwar hatte Alexander bereits frü- 
her, in Soloi und Tyros, ähnliche Feste gefei- 
ert, aber da war es ganz oder gewissermassen 
in einem griechischen Kontext. Ich glaube, der 
Finfluss des Totengottes Sokaris(-Osiris) kann 
hier die Erklarung bringen. Sein grosses Fest 
wurde gekennzeichnet durch eine Prozession 
um die Mauern der Stadt; im Umzug wird der 
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Gott getragen und gezogen. Der Pharaoh be- 
teiligt sich aktiv an diesem Ritual, das beson- 
ders fur die Verstorbenen wichtig ist. Das Soka- 
risfest wurde am 26. des Monats Choiak gefei- 
ert, am Tag, der im alexandrinischen Kalen- 
der mit der Wintersonnenwende zusammen- 
fiel. Man bedenke nun, dass Agones bisweilen 
als Totenspiele gedeutet werden konnen und 
dass in der zweiten Meldung Arrians von ei- 
ner Prozession die Rede ist. Hat Alexander, der 
ja im Dezember eintraf, vielleicht an dem ein- 
drucksvollen Ritual teilgenommen? Dieser Ver- 
mutung steht die Zufugung “mit dem bewaff- 
neten Heere” nicht im Wege. Denn der Pha- 
raoh wurde beim Umzug von Dienern beglei- 
tet und weiter war es Brauch, dass jedermann 
dann “dem Sokaris folgte ". 

Ptah, der Hauptfigur, erscheint bei Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes auf der Bildflache. Als Alexander 
nach Siwa und Alexandreia in Memphis an- 
kam, fand seine Inthronisation von den Agyp- 
tern auf dem Thron des Hephaistos statt “wie 
bei einem ägyptischen Kònig”. Die Beschrei- 
bung enthalt in der Tat Elemente aus der 
Kronungszeremonie: Thron, Heiligtum und 
Hauptstadt. Und mehrere der spateren Ptole- 
maer wurden in Memphis gekront. Zum Herr- 
schaftsantritt gehort die Verkundigung der Ti- 
tulatur. Die erste Komponente, der Horus- 
name, lautet bei Alexander “Der Agypten be- 
schutzt”. Dieser und die Variante “..., Der die 
Fremdlander bezwingt” kommen auch in der 
Titulatur Nektanebos’ (II.) vor und tragen des- 
halb zu seiner Legitimierung bei. Fùr diese 
letzte ist Erwahlung seitens der Gotter we- 
sentlich und die trifft man im Thronnamen 
an: “Der von Ra Auserwahlte, der von Amon 
Geliebte”, wie auch in der schon genannten 
Einleitung. des Eigennamens “Sohn des Ra”. 
Ein Kónig hatte, jedenfalls formal, das Ernen- 
nungsrecht bei der Besetzung der Priesterstel- 
len. In der Praxis waren die einflussreichen 
Hohenpriester des Ptah laut ihrer Grabsteine 
durch Erbfolge alle Glieder einer Familie, und 
zwar von Alexander dem Grossen bis Okta- 
vian. 


C: Alexander und Theben 
Curtius Rufus schreibt, dass Alexander aus 
Memphis mittels einer Nilfahrt “ad interiora 


Aegypti penetrat”, doch diese Nachricht hat sich 
nicht als zuverlässig erwiesen.” Dennoch hat 
der Kónig im Süden seine Spuren zurückge- 
lassen. So im sehr wichtigen Zentrum Theben. 
Im Tempel von Luxor, dem Amon (von Opet) 
gewidmet, gibt es einen berùhmten Raum. Den 
hat er fùr die Barke des Amon aus Karnak neu 
gestaltet. Und zwar in der ägyptischen Archi- 
tektur zum ersten Male als freistehende Kapelle 
im ursprünglichen Gemach eingebaut. Dabei 
wurde oben eine Krypta “ausgespart”. Auf den 
Aussenwánden des Schreines ist Alexander dar- 
gestellt worden, indem er dem Amon opfert. 
Luxor zeigt ihn weiter als Sphinx seinem gott- 
lichen Vater gegenüber. 

Auch im Amontempel von Karnak wird er 
sichtbar. Und nicht nur (wie in Luxor) als Re- 
staurator. Zu seiner Zeit wurde im sog. Fest- 
tempel Thutmosis' III. das Sokarisfest, das ich 
für Memphis erórterte, ebenfalls gefeiert. Ge- 
rade in jenem Teil des grossen Heiligtums sieht 
man Alexander in der Kapelle des Allerheilig- 
sten dem Sokaris rauchern. 


D: Verschiedenes. Schluss 

Wie im Norden wurde im thebanischen Gau 
ein heiliger Stier unter Alexander geehrt. Es 
war Buchis und es geschah durch Stelenauf- 
stellung am Begrabnis eines Tieres bei Armant 
(Erment; griechisch: Hermonthis). 

Zwischen Theben und Memphis begegnen 
wir dem Kónig wiederum, nàmlich in Hermo- 
polis magna und nicht nur im Zusammenhang 
mit einem kleinen Tempelbau. Sein Verwalter 
Petosiris hat das namhafte, jedoch verfallene 
Heiligtum des Thot, dessen Hoherpriester er 
war, um 330 mit Erfolg restauriert. Der Erneue- 
rer des "grossen Hermaion” gehòrte zu den we- 
nigen Agyptern, die damals zur Zusammenar- 
beit mit den fremden Fürsten bereit waren. 

Zum Schluss noch einmal eine Oase in der 
westlichen Wüste. Bahrija besitzt einen Stein- 
tempel aus Alexanders Regierungszeit. 

Der Kónig hielt sich bloss während eines 
Winters in Agypten auf und war achtundein- 
halb Jahre der Herrscher des Landes als Teil 
seines Weltreiches — keine lange Periode. Den- 
noch imponieren die Leistungen im Rahmen 
der nationalen Religion. Zeugen dafür sind zu- 
verlässige, bzw. überprüfte antike Schriftstel- 
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ler und archaologische, philologische, ikono- 
graphische und andere Ergebnisse der Agyp- 
tologie. Wichtige Initiativen werden Haupt- 
gottheiten gegenüber, wie Amon (-Ra), Sokaris 
(-Osiris), Ptah, Thot, Isis, Apis und Buchis, 
genommen. Tempelbesuch, Orakelbefragung, 
Legitimierung der Herrschaftsantritt und Kro- 
nung, Beteiligung an Fest- und Opferritual, 
Toten- und Tierkult kommen zum Austrag. 
Der Priesterstand wird ergànzt. Für Heiligtù- 
mer tragt man Sorge mittels Neubau, Aus- 
schmückung und Restaurierung. 

Bekanntlich versuchten der Kónig und seine 


Beauftragten die Bevólkerung des eroberten 
Landes für sich zu gewinnen und wo móglich 
in ihrem Geiste zu verfahren. In den Berich- 
ten über den “Hegemon aller Hellenen" sel- 
ber spüre ich aber mehrfach — im griechi- 
schen Stil — Bewunderung, wenn nicht Be- 
geisterung, sobald es sich um die agyptische 
Religion handelt. Auch die anderen hier be- 
sprochenen Falle sind, so ahne ich, mit in- 
spiriert durch diese Einstellung, diesen Hang 
Alexanders. Wie Arrian wiederholt charakteri- 
siert: “Sehnsucht ergreift ihn", xó680c AauBdvet 
AÜTOV. 
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Alexander the Great in Roman Literature 
from Pompey to Vespasian 


by JACOB ISAGER 


In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the Danish adventurer Mads Lange established 
himself as a petty king on the island of Bali. 
A descendant of him, the current Sultan of 
Johore in Malaysia came to power by remov- 
ing his brother from the throne. Before he be- 
came a sultan, his name was Mahmood, but 
to distance himself from the coup d'etat he 
changed his name to Iskender, that 1s Alexan- 
der. With this allusion he wanted to demon- 
strate the virtues of the new ruler. This demon- 
strates that even today Alexander is a valid 
paragon in some parts of the world. 
Alexander is a paragon for all times — and 
for many purposes. He can serve as a paragon 
for a general or a statesman. The sultan of Jo- 
hore advertises openly his martial and political 
ambitions by his change of name. But Alexan- 
der can also serve as a paragon for the biogra- 
pher, historian or any other author who wants 
to describe a general and/or politician — con- 
temporary or not. The author makes a compa- 
ratio, in which he describes the general's imita- 
tio or he might even make an aemulatio. Both 
angles have the interest of this seminar and I 
intend to treat both. My topic is Alexander the 
Great as a paragon for Roman army leaders and 
emperors and for the authors who described 
these persons. My source for both 1s the Roman 
literature while my framework is chronologi- 
cal and determined by the army leaders and 
emperors I mention. I am well aware that this 
opens up for the risk of going into a vicious 
circle. | 
The Alexander we meet in Roman liter- 
ature shows himself a very flexible model 
as the Hellenistic literature had already es- 
tablished several patterns to follow: One is 
Alexander as the great general endowed with 


all the high qualities that made him the con- 
queror of the East. Another image of Alexan- 
der is that of the despotic ruler designed 
by philosophers to contrast Alexander with 
the qualities inherent in a philosophically 
educated king or, better, a philosopher as 
ruler. 

Alfred Heuss and others have shown that 
in the Roman period the historical figure of 
Alexander had become a myth from which an 
author could pick and choose the qualities, 
good or bad, that fit his paragon. That makes 
the zmitatio Alexandri a mirror, in which you re- 
flect your own time or your intentions.! It im- 
plies that authors as Suetonius, Plutarch and 
Cassius Dio, who are the main sources for the 
imitatio Alexandri in the Late Republic and the 
Early Empire, are to be assessed carefully when 
used as documents for periods other than their 
own periods. 

Alexander becomes the illustration of the 
two opposite ruler-images that we find in 
Greek and Roman authors on the ideal con- 
stitution: The good ruler and the despotic 
tyrant. It is a characteristic of Roman his- 
tory in the first century BC and the first 
century AD that often both opponents in a 
conflict claim to follow in the footsteps of 
Alexander assuming his divine qualities as a 
leader. Here a problem arises: Are you al- 
lowed to pronounce your opponent a despotic 
Alexander at the same time as you take 
upon you the role as Alexander the Good? 
Wouldn't that diminish the effect of your own 
claim? 

This conflict occurs in the civil wars between 
Pompey and Caesar and between Antony and 
Octavian. Later on, as I intend to demonstrate, 
we find the same problem expressed in Roman 
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authors from the times of Nero and his succes- 
sor Vespasian. This will be the main theme of 
my paper. 

Alexander in Roman Literature is an already 
much debated topic and I shall confine myself 
to mention the fundamental and often cited 
article by Alfred Heuss in Antike und Abend- 
land in 1954,? in which he outlines the image 
of Alexander in Roman Literature. More re- 
cent contributions are the collection of articles 
from 1984 edited by Marta Sordi titled Alessan- 
dro Magno tra storia e mito,3 the Festschrift Wirth 
from 19884 and the Acta from the Colloquium 
in Madrid in 1987, published in Collection 
Latomus in 1990 under the title of: Alejandro 
Magno, modelo de los emperadores romanos.? 
Both Pompey and his opponent Mithridates 
claimed the heritage of Alexander. This infor- 
mation we owe primarily to later sources such 
as Appian and Plutarch.® Mithridates connects 
himself to Alexander, the Greek who fought the 
barbarians. In Mithridates’ program he himself 
stands as the liberator, and the Romans play the 
role of the barbarians. He even wears the cloak 
of Alexander, which was taken over by Pompey 
after he had defeated Mithridates." In his biog- 
raphy on Pompey Plutarch tells us how an im- 
age of Pompey as a new Alexander was created 
by himself and others: 


Nv dÉ uc xal avaoto) Thc xounc d- 
tpéua xal tv nepl tà Óuuata óuO0uov 
UYpOTnNE TOU NPOOWNOU, roto00a UAAAOYV 
Acyouévny À qatvouévrv OMOLÔTNTA npoc 
tug AXeëdvÔpou tov Baoéws EXO VA. 
N xal TOUVOUX rov Ev dpYN OULVENL- 
Qepóvtov OÙX Egpeuyev ó IIounfjoc, wote 
xai yAeuáGovtac aùtòv Evloug ASN xaAetv 
' AMéGav8pov. dò xal Aedxtog Pidınnog, 
dvno ÜNATIXOG, ouvmyopüov AUT@, undèv 
čon nroteiv rapóáAovov el Pidktnnoc àv pÀ- 
«Aé&avópóc £ottv. (His hair was inclined 
to lift itself slightly from his forehead, and 
this, with a graceful contour of face about 
the eyes, produced a resemblance, more 
talked about than actually apparent to the 
portrait statues of King Alexander. Where- 
fore, since many also applied the name to 
him in his earlier years, Pompey did not 
decline it, so that presently some called 


him Alexander in derision. Hence, too, 
Lucius Philippus, a man of consular rank, 
when pleading in his behalf, said that he 
was doing nothing strange if, being Philip, 
he loved Alexander) 8 


+ 27 years old Pompey assumed the name Mag- 


nus “the Great" and his campaigns in the Fast 
makes the analogy to Alexander inevitable. He 
Is said even to have surpassed Alexander in de- 
feating the Iberians by the Caspian Sea.’ 

We find a well established tradition for Pom- 
pey as a new Alexander.!® It is corroborated 
by the Elder Pliny's elogium on Pompey in the 
Natural History, 7.95-100, where he enumer- 
ates examples of the wondrous and the excep- 
tional in Man. After a rather brief mention of 
Julius Caesar's outstanding intellect and char- 
acter, Pliny expands on the achievements and 
magnanimity of Pompey: 


Verum ad decus imperii Romani non solum 
ad uir unius pertinet uictoriarum Pompei 
Magni titulos omnes triumphosque hoc in 
loco nuncupari, aequato non modo Alexan- 
dri Magni rerum fulgore, sed etiam Herculis 
prope ac Liberi patris. (But it concerns the 
glory of the Roman Empire, and not that 
of one man, to mention in this place all 
the records of the victories of Pompey the 
Great and all his triumphs, which equal 
the brilliance of the exploits not only of 
Alexander the Great but even almost of 
Heracles and Father Liber).!l 


Pliny lists Pompey's achievements and his tri- 
umphs and concludes his chapter on Pompey 
with the following: 


Summa summarum in illa gloria fuit (ut ipse 
in concione dixit cum de rebus suis dissereret) 
Asiam ultimam prouinciarum accepisse ean- 
demque mediam patriae reddidisse. Si quis 
e contrario simili modo uelit percensere Cae- 
saris res, qui maior illo apparuit, totum pro- 
fecto terrarum orbem enumeret, quod infini- 
tum esse conueniet. (The crowning pinna- 
cle of this glorious record was (as he him- 
self declared in assembly, when discours- 
ing on his achievements) to have found 
Asia the remotest of the provinces and 
then to have made her a central domin- 
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lon of his country. If anybody on the other 
hand desires to review in similar manner 
the achievements of Caesar, who showed 
himself greater than Pompey, he must as- 
suredly roll off the entire world, and this 
it will be agreed is a task without limit) .!? 


Thus the Elder Pliny elegantly disposes of the 
problem of a further comparison of Pompey 
and Caesar. Caesar is compared with Pompey, 
and not with Alexander. This comparison is re- 
served for Pompey as the conqueror of Asia. 
Pliny even puts Pompey on a higher level than 
Alexander by making Pompey perform tasks 
like those of Heracles and Father Liber. 

This brings us to the next problem. How did 
Caesar react to the Alexander image of Pompey 
after the battle of Pharsalus? Even after Pom- 
pey's death the states and peoples of the East 
as clients felt a loyalty to the friends and the 
family of Pompey. Plutarch's parallel lives of 
Alexander and Caesar and earlier authors like 
Cicero!? and Velleius Paterculus!* make com- 
parisons between Alexander and Caesar and 
invite us to assume that Caesar wanted to use 
Alexander as a model. Lucan (10.14 ff.) tells us 
that Caesar visited the Mausoleum of Alexan- 
der in Alexandria, and Statius (Silv. 1.1.86) 
states that he ordered the features of Alexander 
changed into his own on an equestrian statue 
by Lysippus. 

In his article on Augustus and Alexander 
from 1969,!> Dietmar Kienast has demon- 
strated how Caesar found his own ways in 
emulating with the Alexander image of Pom- 
pey. As the offspring of Aphrodite and Ares he 
felt equal to Alexander, who pronounced him- 
self a Heraclid. Caesar had no intentions of 
taking over the Alexander model. Instead he 
connected himself with the royal tradition of 
Rome. 

The tradition in Asia of Pompey as the new 
Alexander was so persistent that the son of 
Pompey, Sextus Pompeius, in 35 BC found no 
difficulty in raising an army there after he was 
driven out of Sicily. 

No wonder that even Mark Antony had prob- 
lems when he tried to establish himself as the 
ruler of the East. He had to face the same 
problem as Caesar. Would the people of the 


East accept him as the new Alexander, a de- 
nomination so closely connected with Pompey? 
Plutarch's Life of Antony is our main source 
of Antony's achievements in the Fast. And it 
gives us some information on Antony's way of 
coping with the Alexander image connected 
with Pompey and thus securing for himself 
the influence that once belonged to Pompey. 
Like Alexander he claims Heracles as his an- 
cestor: 


npootj dE xoi uoppîig ÉAEUBÉpLOY déiwua, 
xal TMYWV ttg OVX dyEevvhg xal TAaTtog 
uetorov xai YEUTÔTNS uuxtfipoc ÉDOXEL 
toic Ypapouévois xai riattouévors ` Hpa- 
xAÉouc npooóünotc EUPEPES ÉYELV TO dppev- 
c óv. Av dE xal Aóyoc naAatóc © Hoaxreldac 
elvat toc " Avtwvloug, an’ ” Avtwvoc, TAL- 
805 ` HpaxXÉouc, yeyovotac. xai TOUTOV @- 
ETO TOV AOYOY TH TE POPYT) TOV oouatoc, 
one etontat, xai tH otoAf Beßaroüv. (He 
had also a noble dignity of form; and 
a shapely beard, a broad forehead, and 
an aquiline nose were thought to show 
the virile qualities peculiar to the portraits 
and statues of Heracles. Moreover, there 
was an ancient tradition that the Antonii 
were Heracleidae, being descendants of 
Anton, a son of Heracles. And this tradi- 
tion Antony thought that he confirmed, 
both by the shape of the body...and by his 
attire) .16 


Plutarch tells us about the gifts of land that 
Antony made to Cleopatra and others and his 
cruelty against other monarchs and continues 
(Ant. 36.3-4): 


Aa TO atoypòv Av tov KAeondteac 
tt Qv dviapotatov. NUEnGE SE thy SiaBoAhy 
maisag é& awts DLÔUUOUG dveAÓuevoc, 
xal tpocayopevoac TOV uèv ' AkÉEavdboc, 
thy dè KAeonätpav, énGx noy dE TOV uèv 
‘Hov, thy òè LeAnvnv. où uv wad’ dya- 
0bc àv ÉrxaMiwricaodar roig atoypoic 
EAeye tT; uy  Pouatov fiveuovíac où Öl’ 
Qv AauBävouotv, add’ Ev ols xyapíGovrat 
paiveobar TO uéyeBoc-. 5aboy aic dE xai 
TEXVOOEOL nov BaotAéov nÀAatóveoOat 
Tas ebyevelag. OUTW Yoùv dp’ ' HpaxXÉouc 
TEXVWONVA TOV aùtod npóyovov, OUX EV 
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utà yaotol Beuévov thy SiadoyNv oùdE 
vóuouc LoAwvetoug xal xuhoews £o00vac 
ÖEÕOLXÓTOG, AAA TH puoeL NOAAAG YEVOY 
Hoyas xol xataBorac ATOALMEÏV Éprévioc. 
(But the shamefulness of the honours 
conferred upon Cleopatra gave.most of- 
fence. And he heightened the scandal by 
acknowledging his two children by her, 
and calling one Alexander and the other 
Cleopatra, with the surname for the first 
of Sun and for the other of Moon. How- 
ever, since he was an adept at putting a 
good face upon shameful deeds, he used 
to say that the greatness of the Roman 
empire was made manifest, not by what 
the Romans received, but by what they 
bestowed; and that noble families were 
extended by the successive begetting of 
many kings. In this way, at any rate, he 
said, his own progenitor was begotten by 
Heracles, who did not confine his succes- 
sion to a single womb, nor stand in awe 
of laws like Solon's for the regulation of 
conception, but gave free course to na- 
ture, and left behind him the beginnings 
and foundations of many families) .!” 


Antony further associates himself with Diony- 
sus. He was received in Ephesus as Dionysus 
Charidotes and Meilichios (Plut. Ant. 24.3). 
Plutarch reports the bad omens before the fi- 
nal battle between Antony and Octavian (Plut. 
Ant. 60.2-3): 


ev òè IIáxgotc dLatpißovrog avtov xepau- 
volg Evenpnoßn tò  Hpdxhetov- xai TG 
' AOfjvot. yıyavrouayxlas UNO RTVEVUATWY 
6 Atdvucog Éxotio0cl; etc tò Oéarpov 
XATNVÉX ON. npoowxelou dè Eautov ’ Av- 
tówvtoc ' HpaxAei xatà Yévoc xai Alovbow 
xarà TOY Tov Bilou ThAov, orep elontat, 
Atóvuococ véoc npooayopeuöuevoc. (In Pa- 
trae, while Antony was staying there, the 
Heracleium was destroyed by lightning; 
and at Athens the Dionysus in the battle 
of the Giants was dislodged by the winds 
and carried down into the theatre. Now, 
Antony associated himself with Heracles 
in lineage, and with Dionysus in the mode 
of life which he adopted, as I have said, 
and he was called the New Dionysus).!? 


Other sources tell us (Athen. 4.148 b-c; Sen. 
Suas. 1.6; Cass. Dio 48.39.2) that in Athens a 
Hieros Gamos, a holy Marriage, was instituted 
for Antony as Dionysus and Athena Parthenos. 
Temples were dedicated to the New Diony- 
sus. 

The picture that emerges from these sources 
shows Antony not as a new Alexander, but as a 
descendant of Heracles and the New Dionysus. 
He compares himself directly to Alexander's di- 
vine models. The connection with Alexander 
Antony creates through Cleopatra. Plutarch 
(Ant. 54) describes how he proclaimed his 
own sons by Cleopatra Kings of Kings, and 
to Alexander he allotted Armenia, Media and 
Parthia, to Ptolemy Phoenicia, Syria, and Cili- 
cia. Cleopatra, we learn, assumed a robe sacred 
to Isis, whenever she appeared in public, and 
was addressed as the New Isis. 

As Kienast has pointed out,? Antony thus 
establishes a pompous dynastic program. The 
New Dionysus is joined with the New Isis- 
Aphrodite, Cleopatra the successor of Alexan- 
der. And their son Alexander Helios is finally 
to conquer the kingdom of the Parthians. 

How, then, does Augustus fill in the gap af- 
ter Antony in the Fast? The war against Antony 


‚was presented in contemporary literature as a 


war between the East and the West. The offi- 
cial enemy was Cleopatra and not Antony who 
in the propaganda was depicted as a drunk- 
ard and submissive to the queen. Augustus con- 
nects himself with Alexander only after the Bat- 
tle of Actum. Like Alexander — and Pom- 
pey — he founds a Nikopolis near the place 
of his decisive battle. He is the liberator of 
the East like Alexander. His visit to the tomb 
of Alexander is related by Cassius Dio, a late 
source, who expands on this theme, since Sep- 
timius Severus too visited the Mausoleum of 
Alexander. Dio (51.16.3-5) relates how Augus- 
tus made a speech in Greek, in which he among 
other things mentioned Alexander as a reason 
for his lenient treatment of the Alexandrians. 
Dio continues: 


xal uetà Tabta TO UEV TOU ’ AAeCávópou 
o@ua elde, xoi aÜTOÙ xai nooonbato, DOTE 
TL THS Gtvóc, Oc qaot, Bpauolnvar: tà dè dh 
t&v IIxoAeuatov, xattor tov ' AAe&avopéov 
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onouÔN DouAeu0Évrov avt@ delta, ox 
é0cácaxo, einwv öt 'Baouéa dii’ où 
vexpodc (detv Enedüunoa’. (After this he 
viewed the body of Alexander and actu- 
aly touched it, whereupon, it is said, a 
piece of the nose was broken off. But 
he declined to view the remains of the 
Ptolemies, though the Alexandrians were 
extremely eager to show them, remark- 
ing, I wished to see a king, not corpses’). 


Suetonius (Aug. 18.1) tells the same story and 
adds that Augustus venerated the corpse with 
a golden crown and with flowers. It is evi- 
dent that Alexander is treated like a God or a 
hero. He is a King, not only a corpse. By actu- 
ally touching the body Augustus could demon- 
strate that through the power he got from the 
corpse he assumed the heritage of Alexander. 
Kienast? accentuates this by citing Cassius Dio 
(78.7.2) on Caracalla who was the last emperor 
to visit the Mausoleum of Alexander?! Cara- 
calla pronounced Alexander the Augustus of 
the East and claimed that Alexander was re- 
vived in the body of Augustus. 

The Elder Pliny?? gives us the information 
that for a period Augustus signed his docu- 
ments with a likeness of Alexander the Great. 
Thus we may establish a tradition for Augustus 
as a new Alexander, the conqueror and libera- 
tor of the East.?? 

It is obvious to connect the Alexander im- 
age to the Parthian policy of Augustus. As far 
as we can conclude from the sources the allu- 
sions to Alexander disappear after 20 BC to be 
revived when Gaius Caesar in 1 BC is sent to 
the East to solve problems with the Parthians 
at the Eastern border. 

The Elder Pliny (NH 35.93-94) relates that 
two paintings by Apelles were placed in the Fo- 
rum Augustum, dedicated in 2 BC. One paint- 
ing represented Castor and Pollux with a Vic- 
toria and Alexander the Great and the other 
an allegory of War with his hands tied and 
Alexander in a triumphal chariot. The symbolic 
meaning of the pictures becomes yet more ev- 
ident, when Castor and Pollux are connected 
with Gaius and Lucius. The same Pliny men- 
tions that the bronze statues, which Alexander 
always brought along as supporters for the royal 


tent, were given suitable places in Rome. Two 
stood before the Temple of Mars Ultor in Au- 
gustus' Forum and two were placed in front of 
the Regia in the Forum Romanum. Ovid (Ars 
1.171 f£.) and Cassius Dio (55.10) tell us that in 
connection with the dedication of The Forum 
of Augustus, a naval combat was arranged in 
a naumachia between Athenians and Persians. 
Augustus thus presented to the people of Rome 
the Battle of Salamis, revived, one must assume, 
to symbolise the prospect of new victories in 
the East.24 Augustus stands out as Alexander, 
the Conqueror of the East, and the Avenger 
of the Persian conquest of Greece. This zmeta- 
tio Alexandri reflects Augustus’ Eastern policy 
and loses its actuality when the East is out of 
focus.?5 | 

Along this tradition we find another tradi- 
tion expressed by Horace and Virgil, who ex- 
pand on the theme of the conqueror of the 
East and make Augustus equal or even supe- 
rior to Alexander as a Universal Ruler. In Book 
6 of the Aeneid (788-807) Virgil praises Au- 
gustus as a founder of golden centuries, who is 
to extend Roman dominion beyond the Gara- 
mantians and the Indians... outside the track of 
the year and of the sun. The allusion to Alexan- 
der 1s evident, yet his name is not mentioned. 
Augustus is to extend his rule far beyond the 
realm of Alexander and Virgil adds as a climax: 
"Not even Heracles ever traversed so much of 
the Earth ... nor Bacchus himself." 

Sull with the name of Alexander unspoken, 
Horace in his letter to Augustus extols Augus- 
tus above Father Liber and Heracles as a bene- 
factor of mankind (£f. 2.1.5ff). Later on in 
the same letter Alexander is named explicitly 
as second to Augustus (Ep. 2.1.232ff). 

The examples mentioned here must suf- 
fice for delineating an outline of the imitatio 
Alexandri used by Roman commanders in the 
period from Pompey to Augustus. It has been 
an attempt to extract from the written sources 
evidence for the Roman commander's physi- 
cal use of the apparatus or paraphernalia of 
Alexander; an attempt to describe how they 
acted according to — or reacted to — the myth 
of Alexander. I have referred to Kienast as a 
scholar who tries to establish what one could 
call the historical truth of the use of and reac- 
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tions to the zmitatio Alexandri in Roman poli- 
tics in the Late Republic and the Early Empire. 
Then, what is the connection between the zm- 
itatio Alexandri expressed through the actions 
of Augustus and the way in which the image of 
Alexander is used as the literary exemplum or 
measure by Horace or Virgil? It may well reflect 
the policies of Augustus, but the way they use 
Alexander as a paragon for Augustus belong in 
an established literary tradition, a practice for 
using Alexander as the model of a conqueror or 
universal ruler. Authors could use this model 
without referring to the actual policy of Au- 
gustus and it may well be so. The examples of 
Alexander used as a paragon are not that nu- 
merous in the preserved Augustan literature.*® 

Livy offers his version of the exemplum 
Alexandri and he certainly reflects another 
literary tradition on Alexander. In Book 9 in 
his description of the Second Samnite War 
Livy makes a digression and puts the follow- 
ing question. What would have been the issue 
for Rome if she had come into conflict with 
Alexander? The answer is: When one compares 
the number and the bravery of the forces, the 
abilities of the commanders and fortune, the 
power of Rome would have been superior to 
Alexander. That is Livy's conclusion and he ex- 
pands on it in several chapters, which I shall 
not relate here. I will just cite a few examples: 


Liv. 9.17.17-18.5: Longe alius Italiae quam 
Indiae, per quam temulento agmine comis- 
abundus incessit, visus illi habitus esset. ... 
Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merso 
secundis rebus, quarum nemo intolerantior 
fuit. … Referre in tanto rege piget superbam 
mutationem vestis et desideratas humi 1acen- 
tium adulationes, ettam uictis Macedonibus 
graues, nedum victoribus, et foeda supplicia 
et inter uinum et epulas caedes amicorum et 
uanitatem ementiendae stirpis. Quid? Si uini 
amor in dies fieret acrior quid? Si trux ac 
praeferuida ira (nec quicquam dubium ın- 
ter scriptores refero) nullane haec damna im- 
peratorüs virtutibus ducimus? (The aspect 
of Italy would have appeared far different 
to him (Alexander) from that of India, the 
scene of his riotous procession at the head 
of his drunken army.... And we are speak- 


ing now of Alexander before he was swal- 
lowed up in the whirlpool of prosperity, 
which no man was less capable of with- 
standing .... It is painful in speaking of so 
great a king to point to his ostentatious 
change of dress, his demand for obei- 
sance by prostration, a thing intolerable to 
Macedonians even if they had been under 
a conqueror's yoke, much more when they 
were themselves the victors, his cruel pun- 
ishments, his murder of his friends over 
the feast and the wine-cup, his foolish fic- 
tion of his birth. Again, if his love of wine 
was growing stronger day by day, or again 
if his fierce and tempestuous rage, — nei- 
ther of these characteristics is denied by 
any writer — do we not consider his quali- 
fications as a general to have been thereby 
impaired).?? 


Here Alexander emerges as a negation of Ro- 
man virtues, a symbol of the voluptuous East, 
the root of all evil, that is of the luxuria, which 
in Roman literature symbolises the excessive 
and depraved living of the Greek East. Livy de- 
velops the damaging effect of the Greek influ- 
ence on the morals of Rome when he describes 
the expansion of the Roman Empire to include 
the provinces of Greece and Asia Minor.?? 

This description of Alexander disagrees with 
the imitatio Alexandri connected with Augus- 
tus and is not expected to agree. Alexander 
stands out, not as the rightful ruler but the 
arrogant king, which made Romans think of 
the last kings of Rome. And the description of 
the intemperate character of Alexander, partly 
a result of excessive drinking, could very well 
make the Roman reader think of the depiction 
of Mark Antony in contemporary literature. 

Livy chooses the negative version of the im- 
age of Alexander and, as we shall see, he is to 
be followed.*? 

Tacitus decribes in his Annales the death of 
Germanicus in 19 AD (2.73):90 


Funus sine imaginibus et pompa per laudes 
ac memoriam uirtutum eius celebre fuit. Et 
erant qui formam, aetatem, genus mortis ob 
propinquitatem etiam locorum in quibus in- 
terit, magni Alexandri fatis adaequarent. 
Nam utrumque corpore decoro, genere in- 
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signi, haud multum triginta annos egres- 
sum, suorum insidüs externas inter gen- 
hs occidisse: sed hunc mitem erga amicos, 
modicum uoluptatum, uno matrimonio, cer- 
tis liberis egisse, neque minus proeliatorem, 
etiam si temeritas afuerit praepeditusque sit 
perculsas tot uictoriis Germanias seruitio pre- 
mere. Quod si solus arbiter rerum, si iure et 
nomine regio fuisset, tanto promptius adse- 
cuturum gloriam militiae quantum clemen- 
tia, temperantia, ceteris bonis artibus. (At 
his funeral, there was no procession of 
statues. But there were abundant eulo- 
gies and reminiscences of his fine char- 
acter. Some felt that his appearance, short 
life, and manner of death, like its locality, 
recalled Alexander the Great. Both were 
handsome, both died soon after thirty, 
both succumbed to the treachery of com- 
patriots in a foreign land. But, Germani- 
cus, it was added, was kind to his friends, 
modest in his pleasures, a man with one 
wife and legitimate children. Though not 
so rash as Alexander, he was no less of a 
warrior. Only after defeating the Germans 
many times, he had not been allowed to 
complete their subjection. | 

If he had been in sole control, with 
royal power and title, he would equalled 
Alexander in military renown as easily as 
he outdid him in clemency, self-control, 
and every other good quality) .?! 


Here Germanicus is depicted as the Good 
Ruler, the rex iustus, endowed with clementia 
and temperantia, and Alexander stands out as 
his negative counterpart. Tacitus' use of this 
paragon or rather aemulatio is similar to that 
of Livy, already cited. 

The idea of The Roman Emperor as the New 
Alexander is related by Cassius Dio (59.17.3) 
and Suetonius (Cal. 52.3) in connection with 
Caligula, who staged a triumph even before 
his campaigns and put on the breastplate of 
Alexander, taken from his sarcophagus, as Sue- 
tonius puts it. I take this as another example of 
evidence for a physical imitatio Alexandri, the 
Emperor acting as Alexander. 

This phenomenon is more explicit and more 
complex in the case of Nero. Suetonius (Nero 


19) records among those of the acts of Nero 
that deserved praise, that he planned two for- 
eign tours, to Alexandria and Achaia, but gave 
up the former. He also prepared for an expedi- 
tion to the Caspian Gates, after enrolling a new 
legion of raw recruits of Italian birth, each six 
feet tall, which he called the phalanx of Alexan- 
der the Great. If one combines this information 
with Nero's eastern policy manifested in Cor- 
bulo's campaigns and adds to this Nero's phil- 
hellenic attitude, one is tempted to conclude 
that it was obvious for Nero to reflect himself 
in the image of Alexander and he would want 
others to invoke the paragon too. In any case 
Alexander is mentioned several times in con- 
temporary literature, in Seneca and Lucan for 
example, and the Historiae Alexandri Magni of 
Curtius Rufus could date from around this pe- 
riod. But as we shall see, Alexander is not an 
exemplum uirtutis in Neronian literature. 

In the Book 1 of De beneficiis 13.1-3 Seneca’? 
tells the story of why Alexander accepted the 
ciüzenship offered to him by the Corinthians. 
Before him this honour had been bestowed on 


Heracles only. In this connection Seneca char- 


acterizes Alexander: 


Et homo gloriae deditus, cutus nec naturam 
nec modum nouerat, Herculis Liberique ues- 
tigia sequens ac ne ibi quidem resistens, ubi 
illa defecerant, ad socium honoris sui re- 
spexit a dantibus, tamquam caelum, quod 
mente uanissima conplectebatur, teneret, quia 
Herculi aequabatur Quid enim illi. simile 
habebat uesanus adulescens, cui pro uir- 
tute erat felix temeritas? Hercules nihil sibi 
uicit; orbem terrarum transiuit non con- 
cupiscendo, sed iudicando, quid uinceret, 
malorum hostis, bonorum uindex, terrarum 
marisque pacator; at hic a pueritia. latro 
gentiumque uastator, tam hostium pernicies 
quam amicorum, qui summum bonum duc- 
eret terrori esse cunctis mortalibus, oblitus 
non ferocissima tantum, sed ignauissima 
quoque animalia timeri ob malum uirus. 
(And slave as he was to glory, of which he 
knew neither the true nature nor the limi- 
tations, following the footsteps of Heracles 
«and of Bacchus, and not even halting his 
course where they ceased, he turned his 
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eyes from the givers of the honour to his 
partner in it, just as if heaven, to which in 
supreme vanity he aspired, were now his 
because he was put on level with Heracles! 
Yet what resemblance to him had that mad 
youth who instead of virtue showed fortu- 
nate rashness? Heracles conquered noth- 
ing for himself; he traversed the world, not 
in coveting, but in deciding what to con- 
quer, a foe of the wicked, a defender of 
the good, a peacemaker on land and sea. 
But this other (Alexander) was from his 
boyhood a robber and a plunderer of na- 
tions, a scourge alike to his friends and to 
his foes, one who found his highest happi- 
ness in terrorizing all mortals, forgetting 
that it is not merely the fiercest creatures, 
but also the most cowardly, that are feared 
on account of their deadly venom).?? 


In this comparison of Alexander to Heracles, 
Heracles is depicted as a just ruler of the world 
and the vocabulary used reflects the panegyrics 
of the Emperor found in Augustan literature 
and epigraphy. Alexander stands for the op- 
posite, he is called uesanus adulescens, gentium 
uastator, tam hostium pernicies quam amicorum, 
a terror for the mortals. That is, he is the cruel 
intemperate tyrant. 

Seneca furnishes us with other exempla of 
the same kind in his moral essays as well as in 
his letters to Lucilius and in his Natural Ques- 
tions. We find Alexander designated a mad- 
man (vesanus) and a puffed-up creature (tu- 
midissimum animal) (ben. 2.16.1-2) or puffed 
up beyond the limits of human pride (homo 
super mensuram tam humanae superbiae tumens, 
(ben. 5.6.1). He shows a ferocity when in anger 
(feritas in ira), which led him to kill one of 
his friends and to throw another to the lions 
(de ira 3.17.1-3). He demonstrates the crudeli- 
tas of wild beasts that kill for joy and not for 
hunger(de clem. 1.25). He even threatens to 
violate Nature herself (ep. 94.63). The theme 
of crudelitas is elaborated on in de clementia 
(1.25) with Alexander as the example par ex- 
cellence. In Seneca's letter on drunkenness 
Alexander is pointed out (ep. 83.23) as one 
whose excessive drinking made him kill his 
friend. 


In these descriptions Seneca follows a cynic- 
stoic tradition which we saw reflected already 
in Livy's digression on Alexander. 

Livy as well as Seneca use Alexander as a lit- 
erary paragon and we have suggested that this 
paragon could remain in its own literary con- 
text or universe without relating to the actual 
policy of an emperor acting as a new Alexan- 
der. But in the case of Nero the description of 
Alexander in the works of Seneca is most simi- 
lar to the post-Neronian tradition that enumer- 
ates all the misdeeds of Nero. The Nero-uita 
of Suetonius comes to mind. There is a strik- 
ing similarity between the Senecan portrait of 
Alexander and post-Neronian literature on the 
vices of Nero. The first example is the fabula 
praetexta, titled Octavia. 

We are confined to make assumptions about 
the intentions of Seneca as one would find no 
direct allusions connecting Nero with Alexan- 
der as a tyrant. There are, admittedly, a few 
neutral statements on Alexander in Seneca, but 
they seem of little value compared to the more 
dominating exempla of his vices. The same atti- 
tude is expressed by Seneca's nephew, Marcus 
Annaeus Lucanus?! in Book 10 of his Civil War, 
where he relates Caesar's visit to the tomb of 
Alexander, "the mad son of Macedonian Philip 
(Pellaei proles vaesana Philippi), that fortunate 
freebooter, cut off by a death that avenged 
the world (Felix praedo, jacet terrarum uindice 
fato raptus), a (pestilence to earth (terrarum fa- 
tale malum), a mad king (vaesanus rex), whose 
reign only Nature herself could bring to an 
end." (10.41-42). | 

I shall go no further into the literature from 
the time of Nero, but proceed to and conclude 
with a Flavian author, who in our connection is 
often used as an inventory of facts and events, 
but not for his own opinions. The author is the 
Elder Pliny, whom I have already cited for in- 
formation on Alexander as a model for Pom- 
pey and Augustus. 

Pliny is influenced by the language and the 
thoughts of Seneca.?? Pliny has had his expe- 
rience of the Neronian period and he is al- 
lowed to express himself freely. Therefore he 
is able to convey explicit criticism on Nero and 
his conduct. And so he does. In Pliny's picture 
of the world Nero stands out as the transgres- 
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sor of all the limits Mother Nature has set up 
for Man. He is the exemplum luxuriae. Pliny's 
treatment of Man's excessive consumptions re- 
calls in many ways discussions of luxuria in the 
letters of Seneca,?® but what, then, is Pliny’s re- 
lation to the imitatio Alexandre 

Seneca's description of Alexander comes 
into one's mind when reading Pliny's com- 
ments on Antony. According to Pliny Antony 
violates the rules of morality and of Nature 
(NH 33.50)) and in his excessive greed he 
acts with the cruelty (feritas) of an animal (NH 
37.82). Pliny's description of Nero also fits the 
Senecan picture of Alexander very well. Vio- 
lence (uiolentia, NH 34.84), madness (insania, 
e.g. NH 35.51) and above all luxuria are speci- 
mens of the vocabulary used by Pliny to decribe 
Nero. But Pliny does not follow in the foot- 
steps of Seneca in using Alexander the Tyrant 
as a paragon. [n Pliny the image of Alexan- 
der is reserved for another purpose. Especially 
in the chapters on art in the Natural History 
Antony, Caligula and Nero stand out as per- 
sonifications of excessive consumption of art 
and palace building for private purposes, that 
is luxuria in some of its aspects. Not unex- 
pectedly Vespasian is the figure that demon- 
strates the opposite in many exempla furnished 
by Pliny. And with him Augustus. Both show 
moderation in their private conduct and liberal- 
itas towards the people. Augustus is the model 
for Vespasian and in Pliny the imitatio Alexan- 
dri is connected with Augustus only. He lists 
as examples of the Augustan Alexander pro- 
paganda the paintings of Apelles, the sculp- 
tures from Alexander's tent and the Monu- 
ment of Granicus in the Portico of Octavia. 
Pliny's juxtaposition of Vespasian and Augustus 
more than hint that Vespasian might also try 
to match the golden age. Thus when Alexan- 
der the Great and Augustus are compared, this 
comparison will only in a most indirect way 
serve to extol the virtues of Vespasian. Pliny 
evidentliy shrinks back from using the sombre 


figure of Alexander found in Neronian litera- 
ture and he refrains from using any paragon 
of Alexander in connection with Vespasian. As 
I mentioned Pompey was compared to Alexan- 
der in Book 7 of the Natural History and in 
the same Book we find Alexander mentioned 
in connection with an honours-class list of ge- 
niuses (NH 7.107-109). In the Books on Ge- 
ography Alexander is mentioned in a neutral 
way especially in connection with information 
on India. For Pliny the mention of Alexander 
is not an occasion to make one of the moralis- 
tic outbursts or digressions that chararacterize 
his Natural History. 

The son of Vespasian, Domitian, caused a 
revival in literature of the negative image of 
Alexander, but I will stop here and make my 
conclusions. 


In my outline of the history of the imitatio 
Alexandri from Pompey to Vespasian I have 
pointed out the two dominating traditions, 
taken over from Hellenistic literature. Alexan- 
der as the model of the conqueror of the 
Fast, as a world ruler, and the cynic-stoic pic- 
ture of Alexander as the cruel despot. Pom- 
pey and Augustus seemed to assume the role 
of a New Alexander and our sources accept 
them as such. Most of these sources are post- 
Augustan and Cassius Dio reflects a rehabili- 
tation of Alexander in the era of the Severi. 
The Elder Pliny in contrast seems to reflect an 
Augustan tradition. Livy presents the moralis- 
tic approach to Alexander without, I believe, 
being in conflict with any established Augus- 
tan image of Alexander. In the times of Nero 
we find a conflict: Nero's ambition to act as 
Alexander in his excessive philhellenism and 
the reaction against this in contemporary liter- 
ature, in Seneca and Lucan. After the reign of 
Nero the model of Alexander seems so abused 
and emptied of positive connotations that we 
find no comparison between Alexander and 
Vespasian. 
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The Public Image of Alexander the Great 


by BENTE KIILERICH 


Image and reality | 

The official image of Alexander the Great is 
well known from pictorial and literary sources: 
 anastolé, cloudy brow, liquid eyes, turn of the 
head etc.! What Alexander actually looked like 
Is a more uncertain matter. Some features of 
the iconography may have been specific to him, 
but for all we know, the appearance of the real 
Alexander could have been far removed from 
his ruler image.” 

As to the problem of correspondence — or 
lack of correspondence — between image and 
reality, I would first like to examine whether 
any information can be gained from some 
skeletal remains. The famous royal Tomb II 
at Vergina contained the burial of a king, in 
all likelihood Alexander's father, Philip II, who 
died in 336.? From the charred bones, it has 
been estimated that the king had a height of 
about 1.60-1.70 m (10 96 shrinkage from burn- 
ing taken into account).* He was not there- 
fore a particularly tall man. According to the 
anatomists Philip was of slight and delicate 
build, but with a well developed muscular sys- 
tem. Although a son does not necessarily re- 
semble his father, if the skeletal remains are 
taken as a point of departure, at least it might 
be conjectured that the real Alexander may not 
have been of impressive physical build. 

Of more particular interest to the study of 
portraiture is Philip's skull.5 It was quite dam- 
aged, but it appears that the forehead was 
high and relatively steep, the jaw vigorous with 
a prominent chin.6 Unfortunately, the wax- 


cabinet-like reconstruction of the wounded 


king made by the University of Manchester's 
Department of Medical Illustration is partly 
based not on the skeletal remains, but on a 
small ivory head from Vergina (to which I shall 


return) and on some general assumptions such 
as Philip having dark hair and dark eyes. More- 
over, since the nasal bone was damaged in the 
cremation, the reconstruction's aquiline nose 
was adapted from numismatic images of mem- 
bers of the Macedonian dynasty. 5o much for 
the real Philip. 

If the Vergina bones do not bring us much 
closer to the real Alexander, what about the 
Vergina ivories?? A tiny head from Tomb II has 
since its discovery in 1977 been claimed, and 
more or less universally accepted, as a contem- 
porary portrait of Alexander. At a first glance 
the ivory does look quite Alexander-like. Still, 
it should be remembered that some twenty 
such ivory heads -were recovered. Several of 
these physiognomies conform to the same type: 
two horizontal furrows in the forehead, down- 
ward slanting eyes, slightly hooked nose, full 
lips, and head turned. Is it acceptable to single 


. out one particular ivory and name it Alexan- 


der? As to the bearded so-called Philip, there 
is among the ivories another bearded head. 
not unlike it. The specific funerarary context 
should also be taken into account.? In short 
the material must be treated with caution.? At 
best, the heads may be regarded as a series in- 
spired by representations of Alexander and his 
father. If so, it may be deduced that a pathetic 
Alexander type existed in 336 (or in 317 if the 
tomb be that of Philip III). In view of the fact 
that the style'of some late fourth and third cen- 
tury sculpture anticipates Hellenistic baroque, 
this would not be a revolutionary finding.!° Nor 
does it help us elucidate the appearance of the 
real Alexander. 7 

The Alexander mosaic in Pompeii derives 
from a painting made during his lifetime or 
a few years later!!! The king is represented 
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Fig. 1. Head of Alexander. Pella, Archaeological Mu- 
seum GL 15 (After: The search for Alexander. An ex- 
hibition, 1980, pl. 25). 


in a narrative context. Accordingly one might 
hope to find in it a less official, less stereo- 
typed image. The mosaic is also of interest be- 
cause of its colours. Alexander has straight, 
medium to dark brown hair — was this his ac- 
tual hair colour? — large bulbous brown eyes, 
prominent straight nose (not hooked like the 
noses on the ivories), full, rounded mouth, and 
prominent chin. Judged from the jaw bones 
from the Vergina tomb Philip, too, had rather a 
prominent chin. Unfortunately, the mask-like 
quality to the face, as depicted in the mosaic, 
makes one sceptical. Did the painter ever ob- 
serve Alexander at close quarters? Although 
the representation in the mosaic may be the 
closest we can get to the real Alexander, it is 
unlikely to be a true likeness. 

Let us leave Alexander's head for a moment. 
Some literary or historiographical information 
is available on how Alexander used to present 
himself. Alexander, the king, for political rea- 
sons dressed in a mixture of Macedonian and 
Persian royal garments. His everyday wear is 


said to have consisted of chlamys, chiton and 
the Macedonian kausia bound with the Persian 
ribbon diadem (Ath. 12.537e). The kausia he 
wore after his return from India (Arr. 7.22.1- 
5), and the diadem perhaps was adopted in 
330 to mark his accession as Great King (cf. 
Diod. 17.77.5). From Persia likewise came the 
white stripe down the middle of the chiton and 
a Persian belt.!? But no official representation 
of Alexander shows him in this costume. Thus 
there is also uncertainty concerning the corre- 
lation between his actual manner of dress and 
his chosen manner of being represented. In 
heroic nudity, perhaps? 


The public image 

We do not know what Alexander looked like; 
nor in fact did the majority of his contempo- 
raries. Very few people actually saw the man. 
They saw his public image in the form of stat- 
ues, paintings and coins: Alexander was a myth 
in his own time, a distant, charismatic, godlike 
figure. His actual physical appearance may — 
or may not — have been quite unlike his offi- 
cial image. That the image theoretically could 
be quite distinct from the man is, I think, 
one of the most important considerations when 
studying his visual representations. 

Today rulers appear frequently on television 
and in newspapers, shown in close-up. Accord- 
ingly, as the public can check against their ac- 
tual appearance it is more. difficult to idealize 
them beyond a certain point. It has become 
more demanding to turn a non-heroic person 
into a superman. Naturally, the image creators 
can to some degree manipulate or enhance, 
but the important thing is that the real per- 
son on television steps straight into the homes 
of ordinary people; without ever having been 
face to face with their ruler, they each have a 
pretty fair notion of what he actually looks like. 


Creating images 

Unfortunately the portrait-statues of Alexan- 
der are known to us only through mediocre 
copies and replicas, hardly representative of 
the original works (Figs. 1-2; Nielsen Fig. 1, 
p. 137). The official image reflected in these 
heads was intended to convey a certain mes- 
sage. What was the intended meaning? And 
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who was mainly responsible for the pictorial 
concept? The official, public image must have 
been created at the court. Just as Napoleon 
Bonaparte had the painter David to glorify 
him, Alexander had Apelles and Lysippus. And, 
not unimportant, he had Aristotle to formu- 
late a philosophical-ethical theory for Lysip- 
pus to putinto practice. This is not to disregard 
the fact that other sculptors made portraits of 
Alexander, but if we accept his alleged position 
as court sculptor Lysippus was the more impor- 
tant and the more interesting from our point 
of view. 

As the real Alexander was invisible to the 
public, there was no reason why his public 
image should have been a recognizable like- 
ness. It was a symbolic image, in which his 


ideal qualities — his courage, determination 
and will power (dpeti)), his visions, and aspi- 
rations (roc) — were given physical form: 


it was a representation of his great deeds. His 
personality, not his looks, was the main issue.!? 
The message to be communicated was: here is 
a man fit to rule. A man with extraordinary 
strength and power, perhaps even with a hint 
of supernatural powers. 


The iconographical elements of Alexander's image 
How did one go about designing a suitable vi- 
sual image for the young ruler? In order to 
get a message through one had to express 
oneself in a way which could be easily com- 
prehended. If the intended meaning were not 
grasped, communication broke down. One way 
was to reinforce the impact of a conventional 
image. Alexander's new ruler image was that of 
a young, beardless man, in short a reinforce- 
ment of the kouros-type.!? 

This simple image would work on different 
levels. On a general level the kouros repre- 
sented eternal youth, strength, and vigor. On 
a more specific level it might refer to the par- 
ticular youthful conqueror Alexander. And on 
a divine level the kouros would be associated 
with certain heroes, like Achilles, and first and 
foremost with the god Apollo. In short the ba- 
sic young man formula made room for several 
interpretations and connotations. 

The iconography of Alexander consists of 
a number of characteristic features: full hair 


Fig. 2 Head of Alexander from Pergamon. Istanbul, 
Archaeological Museum 1138. Photo: N. Hannestad 


reaching to the nape of the neck, upswept in 
the anastolé cloudy brow, pronounced, deep- 
set eyes, upward gaze, full and slightly parted 
lips, sturdy neck, head turn. (Fig. 2). These 
traits are present in his iconography to a vari- 
able degree. The most distinctive trait, the Leit 
motif, is the anastolé hairstyle. 

In order to show that such features are 
not necessarily specific to the person Alexan- 
der, one may turn to the theories of physiog- 
nomics. According to these theories, which had 
been current in Greece at least from around 
400 BC, the inner nature and character of a 
person are expressed in his outward appear- 
ance. The main treatise on the subject is the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Physiognomonika, a com- 
pilation which derives from the thoughts of 
Aristotle.!5 In this manual a clue to the vari- 
ous iconographical features of Alexander can 
be found:!6 

HAIR: long and full hair is a sign of strength 
and supernatural powers (cf. Samson; Judges 
16, 17ff):17 "Those whose neck is hairy behind 
are generous; witness the lion" (Ph. 812 b). The 
leonine type has “a long neck with corresponding 
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thickness covered with tawny hairs" (809 b), and 
"hair sloping outwards above the forehead" (809 
b), not unlike an anastolé. Thus the lion's mane 
of Alexander may be understood as a sign of 
his leonine and courageous nature. _ 

FOREHEAD: a sign of courage is a forehead 
which is “neither very smooth, nor very wrinkled. ” 
The heroic bulging forehead or cloudy brow 
— “square forehead, rather hollow from the centre, 
overhanging towards the brow and nostril like a 
cloud” (809 b) — is a feature shared by the lion 
and the courageous man. It is encountered in 
certain gods and heroes, and in some heads of 
Alexander. 

EYES: bright and gleaming eyes are signs of 
the brave man according to the physiognom- 
ical texts (807 b, 809 b; 812 b). Gleaming or 
moist eyes are characteristic of the man who 
resembles the lion; they are signs of an up- 
right character. Gleaming eyes are associated 
with Alexander in several later traditions.!? 

The manner of representing the hair, the 
forehead, and the eyes of Alexander all conveys 
the same unequivocal message, namely that of 
a courageous, brave man. In a way Alexander's 


Fig. 3. Alexander-Helios. Rome, Capitoline Muse- 
ums 732. 
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Fig. 4. Porphyrios. Thessaloniki, Rotunda of St. 
George (Photo: H. Torp). 


image is the personification of the leonine type, 
the most perfect male type. The basic message 
is that of avöpela and dpetm. It seems reason- 
able, I think, to propose that physiognomical 
ideas played key role in the creation of Alexan- 
der's official image. 


Assimilation to gods — the divine image 
Alexander's physiognomical type is the leonine 
type. The lion is associated with Apollo, who 
again is associated with Helios. Th. Schreiber 
long ago called attention to the similarity be- 
tween the image of Alexander and that of 
Helios,!? a notion which has been further elab- 
orated by, among others, H. P. L'Orange.?? 
The Alexander in the guise of Helios in the 
Capitoline Museum, Rome, serves to illustrate 
how the image of the young ruler was invested 
with godlike qualities and elevated above the 
mundane, while still retaining its basic leonine 
qualities (Fig. 3). Lysippus made a statue of 
Helios in his chariot (Plin. NH 34.63), and 
the colossal Helios of Rhodes was the work 
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of Chares, one of his pupils; undoubtedly the 
Alexander-Helios assimilation may be traced 
back to Lysippus. 

Sometimes it is debated whether a certain 
head is intended to represent Alexander or He- 
lios. The assimilation worked both ways. Helios 
represented on a metope from the Temple of 
Athena at Ilion, dating to c. 300, with full hair 
upswept above the forehead, head turn, sturdy 
neck, and deep-set eyes looking upwards is 
quite Alexander-like.*! Or is it the other way 
round? 

Alexander was the Sun: in the places he did 
not reach, the sun never shone. When Alexan- 
der conquered the Indus region in 326, he sac- 
rificed to Helios as the god who had given 
the lands of the Fast into his hand (Diod. 
17.89). Sun symbolism was readily understood 
in the East, including Egypt, where the ruler 
according to tradition was the Sun-king. From 
his reported manner of dressing we know that 
Alexander was eager to fuse eastern and west- 
ern elements. Statues of Alexander were dis- 
tributed as far afield as Bactria and India. 
(Philostr. VA. 2.24; 2.42: gold statues of Alexan- 
der erected in the neighbourhood of Taxila). 
Did these portrayals conform to the ones set 
up in Greece or were they, in places with a 
different pictorial tradition, adapted to tocal 
customs in order to get a message through? 
To judge by some later Greco-Bactrian mate- 
rial from, for instance, Ai Khanoum, the for- 
mal language may have been more or less Hel- 
lenistic Greek.?? 


Levels of interpretation 

In Alexander's image several levels of interpre- 
tation are possible: Alexander's face communi- 
cates eternal youth, immortality, and strength. 
To this generic image are added specific phys- 
iognomical traits characteristic of the per- 
fect male, the leonine type. This personified 
“leonity” embodies the ethos of Alexander, his 
courage and fortitude, his dynamism. The third 
level leads to a plethora of divine connotations: 
the leonine refers, in particular, to Apollo and 
Helios, but the image is sufficiently adaptable 
to incorporate the influence of other gods and 
heroes: a lion's head turns him into Heracles, 
with ram's horns he is in the guise of Zeus Am- 


Fig. 5. Alexander-Meleager statuette. Milan, Civiche 
Raccolte Archeologiche A 4068 (After Milano capi- 
tale dell'impero romano 286-402 d.c., Milan 1990, 
fig. on p. 326.) 


mon, while an elephant's trunk associates him 
with Dionysus, whose mythical conquest of In- 
dia was modelled on that of Alexander. The 
message-communicating range of the image 
was large. The basic concept did not need to 
change. It could be used for different ends in 
different contexts. The various traits fused into 
one universal message: youthful, yet mature 
strength and will power. 

If a symbolic formal language like the one 
suggested was created by Lysippus — under 
the influence of Aristotle — is this not in- 
consistent with Lysippus' reported interest in 
d\Nbewa/ veritas, that is a true-to-nature princi- 
ple? Not necessarily: the Lysippan mimesis does 
not primarily refer to models of nature but to 
models of art, as pointed out by P. Moreno. ?? 
Besides, different commissions obviously called 
for different solutions. The portrait of Alexan- 
der was a depiction not of his outward appear- 
ance but of his inner qualities, his ethos. The 
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fact that the ruler was so pleased with Lysip- 
pus’ interpretation of his portraiture as to give 
him a monopoly over it (“Alexander ordered 
that Lysippus only should make statues of him”, 
Plut. Alex. 2.2) certainly points towards an ide- 
alized image. 


Alexander in Late Antiquity 

In spite of the fact that portraits of Alexan- 
der vary considerably, the Alexander-look is in- 
stantly recognizable. It was an image of great 
durability, one that remained popular for cen- 
turies. The success of the image was due partly 
to the success of the man, partly to its general 
adaptability. 

The importance of Alexander’s iconogra- 
phy to Hellenistic and Roman rulers has been 
discussed by several scholars.?* Alexander re- 
mained popular in later antiquity.2° His face 
had a talisman-like quality. Thus around the 
year 400 coins of Alexander were worn as good 
luck charms (Ioh. Chrys. Ad ılluminandos cat- 
achesis, 2.5). His was also the favourite image 
on the contorniate medallions of the period 
356-395. Alexander’s likeness was used in var- 
ious ways in late antiquity: portraits of Alexan- 
der were still manufactured, along with repre- 
sentations inspired by him; besides his portrait 
type served as a general model. 

In order to illustrate the general impact of 
the youthful type on later art one might com- 
pare the following two heads: the Alexander- 
Helios from the Capitoline Museum, Rome 
(Fig. 3) and the young martyr Porphyrios from 
the mosaics in the Rotunda of St. George in 
Thessaloniki datable to the reign of Theodosius 
the Great, 379-395 (Fig. 4).?7 Both heads are 
dominated by large eyes and a luxuriant mane 
of hair. It must be stressed, of course, that the 
martyr head is not directly modelled on the im- 
age of Alexander. It reflects a notion of a youth- 
ful face with abundant locks; nonetheless, a fa- 
cial type derived ultimately from the Alexander 
imagery.?8 

A marble statuette in Milan, dating to the lat- 
ter half of the fourth century also reflects the 
Alexander type (Fig. 5).2? The youth, naked ex- 
cept for a short chlamys slung over the shoulder, 
wears his hair in the anastolé hairstyle. Whether 
the sculpture was meant as a representation of 


Alexander himself or, as is more probable, a 
mythological figure, such as Meleager, is un- 
certain. Be that as it may, it is obvious that the 
head is based on the Alexander typology. 

As to a late antique tondo portrait from 
Aphrodisias, one of a series of "famous men 
from the past”, there is no doubt that it was in- 
tended as a portrait of Alexander (Fig. 6).°° 
The sculpture can be dated to the first half 
of the fifth century, perhaps c. 420, and must 
be one of the latest portraits of Alexander?! 
This particular variant is interesting: well es- 
tablished Alexander elements are present, such 
as anastolé, combined with turn of the head, 
and upward gaze. The side-whiskers it shares 
with the Alexander from the battle mosaic from 
Pompeii and the Capitoline Alexander. But the 
square face, the bull neck and the very ener- 
getic quality to the head differ somewhat from 
the majority of posthumous Alexander por- 
traits; devoid of romanticized Apolline features, 


» ant 
Fig. 6. Alexander tondo. Aphrodisias, Museum. (Af- 


ter K. T. Erim, Aphrodisias, city of Venus Aphrodite, 
London 1986, fig. on p. 148). 
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this head emphasizes brute strength. Whether 
a late antique invention or a reinterpretation 
based on an earlier Alexander typology, the 
Aphrodisias tondo shows that some 750 years 
after his death Alexander's image was still very 
much alive. 


Conclusion 

In search of the real Alexander, it would ap- 
pear that the wrong clues have been followed. 
The features seen as characteristic of Alexan- 
der — the anastolé, the cloudy brow, the liq- 
uid eyes and the turn of the head — may 


be explained as traits chosen for their sym- 
bolic value. If, however, we assume that there 
is a kernel of veracity in the image, that the 
image makers took Alexander's physiognomy 
as their point of departure, then the physiog- 
nomy of the real Alexander should be sought 
in other facial parts, mainly in the lower part 
of the face. 

Alexander may have had a prominent chin 
(Vergina cranium, Alexander mosaic, majority 
of sculptured portraits), full lips (mosaic, sculp- 
ture), and a sizeable nose. Still, I would not bet 
on it. 
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The Greek Historians of Alexander 
as Literature 


by Huco MONTGOMERY 


When reading Pausanias’ Description of Hellas, 
one is sometimes irritated by the author's habit 
of intruding lengthy excursuses into the narra- 
tive. Thus, in Book I, in which Athens and At- 
tica are at the centre of his interest, he digresses 
to tell us a good deal about various Ptolemies, 
about Pyrrhus, Lysimachus and other Hellenis- 
tic rulers, but little that we did not already 
know. One could therefore have expected Pau- 
sanias to devote pages to Alexander the Great 
and his father as he passed their statues in per- 
ambulating around the Athenian agora.! How- 
‘ever, this is not the case. For in 1.9.4 he rather 
dryly remarks: “The events of their lives were 
too important to form a mere digression in an- 
other story”. 


A Cloud of Witnesses 

Indeed it would hardly have been necessary 
for Pausanias to have reminded his readers 
about highlights from the life of Alexander 
the Great. For Alexander, his victorious expedi- 
tion, his exploits and personality were favourite 
themes in 2nd century Greek prose literature; 
we are even entitled to speak about “a cloud 
of witnesses”. At the very beginning of the cen- 
tury Plutarch had devoted a good deal of at- 
tention to the Macedonian king not only in 
his biography of Alexander, but also in his 
Moralia. Plutarch's enterprise was not strictly 
nor exclusively historical; his interest was con- 
centrated on the character, the ethos, of the 
young ruler. Since biography was not an es- 
tablished literary genre in antiquity, we do not 
know how representative Plutarch's mode of 
writing in his Lives was.? In Dio Chrysostom's 
rhetorical and philosophical treatises Alexan- 
der makes a not infrequent appearance; he 
is in the main treated in a quite favourable 


way, and presented as a virtuous and well- 
educated person. In Dio Chrysostom's Second 
Oration, indeed, the king even seems to be- 
come the mouthpiece of the author's own ideas 
and views. Otherwise the reputation Alexan- 
der enjoyed among philosophers was not of 
the best.* For the Stoics and Cynics, indeed, 


he was a reprehensible person, bad from the 


start, and therefore a suitable stock figure in 
philosophical diatribes.? The exponents of the 
Peripatetic school were, for natural reasons, 
not so negative in their assessment of Alexan- 
der, who had in fact been a pupil of Aristotle. 
That the king had been later corrupted by too 
much power was not, however, the fault of his 
teacher. 

Alexander was thus a person of recurrent in- 
terest in Greek prose literature, even if no fa- 
mous poem or epic had as yet been devoted. 
to his life. No Gaugamelia was ever written 
as a counterpart to Pharsalia, and the Greek 
“poetasters” in Alexander's entourage, whom 
Quintus Curtius dismisses as sycophants, are no 
more than names to us.® 

It was in historiography more than anywhere 
else that the memory of the king was accorded 
a central place. Arrian, who was somewhat 
older than Pausanias the periegetes, refers in 
the Preface to his Anabasis Alexandrou to the 
great output of literature about Alexander in 
this genre.” He also deplores the conflicting re- 
ports about the actions and the personality of 
the king, something which made it difficult to 
understand what really had happened: "There 
is no one over whom the historians have been 
more numerous and less harmonious." Fortu- 
nately, however, as he tells us in his famous 
Preface, Arrian could rely on "two trustwor- 
thy narrators" who had actually taken part in 
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the expedition, but who had written their his- 
tories only once Alexander was dead and once 
“there lay on them neither any constraint nor 
any hope for gain in writing other than plain 
facts." One of these eye-witnesses, Aristobulus, 
is also used as a source by other authors, espe- 
cially Strabo, the geographer. The other, king 
Ptolemy I, would have been little more than a 
name to us if Arrian had not made use of his 
history.? 


The Role of the Narrator 

Yet Arrian does not look upon himself as only 
a mere transmitter of true reports of Alexan- 
der's expedition.” By no means does he dis- 
count his own role as a narrator. Thus, in nar- 
rating the king's visit to Troy (1.12) he in- 
trudes an historiographical digression which is 
not in the least characterized by authorial hu- 
mility. His task was difficult, but honourable, 
for the great hero, unlike Achilles to whom 
the king sacrificed at Troja, had no Homer 
to bring his fame to mankind. "No one did 
so in narrative prose, no one sang of him in 


verse; nay, not even in choral lyric was Alexan- 


der chanted as were Hiero, Gelo, Thero and 
many others." The result was that minor deeds, 
such as Cyrus's expedition against his brother, 
the Great King, had been given undue promi- 
nence. Arrian here alludes to his own literary 
model Xenophon, thanks to whom "the Anaba- 
sis of the Ten Thousand with Cyrus against Ar- 
taxerxes, the sufferings of Clearchus and those 
captured with him, their descent to the sea... 
are far better known to the world than Alexan- 
der and Alexander's exploits." And yet how 
much greater was Alexander! How much wor- 
thier were his deeds of being blazoned be- 
fore mankind! From this eulogy of his liter- 
ary model, Xenophon, we understand that Ar- 
rian's own history of Alexander and his ex- 
pedition was meant to be something extraor- 
dinary. It was only now, after hundreds of 
years, that these excellent events could be nar- 
rated in a worthy manner by a new Homer, 
or Xenophon, even if, in his becoming mod- 
esty, Arrian desists from mentioning his own 
name!!? 

Callisthenes, Alexander’s 
seems to have been an even more self- 


court-historian, 


consequential author than Arrian himself. In 
4.10 Arrian refers disparagingly to Callisthenes' 
arrogant remark that he had made Alexander: 
“The king and his achievements were all de- 
pendent on himself and his history". Callis- 
thenes thus had not acted as a mere narra- 
tor, who just informed the "home front" in 
Greece about the king's exploits. It was his his- 
tory that had actually made him famous, just as 
Homer had immortalized Achilles by describ- 
ing his deeds. More than that, he had even 
given him a share in divinity. Being the narra- 
tor was thus just as important as the perform- 
ing itself of memorable deeds. Arrian reports 
these arrogant remarks of Callisthenes in his 
account of the sad story of the decline and fall 
of this author, who at first seems to have been 
a favourite with the king.!! 

It is not impossible, as Felix Jacoby supposes, 
that. Callisthenes could have made such bold 
statements at the beginning of his work, un- 
fortunately unfinished.!? Certainly, it is clear 
from the surviving fragments of his history that 
Callisthenes narrated some strange and mirac- 
ulous events, which were said to have occured 
during Alexander's expedition. Thus, when the 
Macedonian army approached the Pamphylian 
sea-shore, the waves withdrew from before it, 
as if preforming an act of npooxóvmotc for 
the king (F. 31). In his version of Alexan- 
der's march through the desert to the oasis 
of Ammon, two ravens are said have guided 
the king and his men to their distant goal. 
This account (F. 14) provoked protests from 
Strabo, who claimed that Callisthenes in this 
passage had flattered his patron in a shameless 
way. Ptolemy, Arrian' trustworthy source, main- 
tained however (F. 8) that speaking serpents, 
not ravens, had showed the way on this danger- 
ous expedition. Something supernatural must 
in any event have accompanied this march, Ar- 
rian concludes.!? For according to the princi- 
ples he had enunciated in the Preface to his 
work, Arrian could not accuse king Ptolemy 
of being a liar. Yet, the historian who had in- 
troduced this miraculous element into the ac- 
count of Alexander's expedition to the oasis 
of Ammon had been Callisthenes, who thus 
emphasized the king's divine mission, and his 
claim to divinity. 
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Fragments or Intertextuality? 

For those students of ancient history who 
were educated at a time when the methods 
of Niebuhr and Ranke were still generally ac- 
cepted, source criticism was a most important 
tool. Because of his critical attitude to the tra- 
ditions of the Alexander expedition, Arrian in 
many ways enjoyed a high reputation among an 
earlier generation of scholars. For them it was 
evident that by analysing his work one could 
form an idea of the reports of two reliable 
eye-witnesses that Arrian had explicitly used, 
i.e. Aristobulus and Ptolemy, and in this way be 
able to get nearer to the real Alexander. It was 
thus important to attempt to reconstruct their 
works by collecting the fragments of their his- 
tories embedded in Arrian's Anabasis and else- 
where. This was not an easy task, however, be- 
cause of the rather arbitrary manner in which 
even Arrian himself quoted earlier sources. 
Therefore the versions which Strasburger and 
Kornemann each made of Ptolemy's history in 
the 1930’s disagreed on many points.!* Accord- 
ing to some scholars, the fragments of the royal 
journal, the Ephemerides, and the evidence of 
the Alexander's topographical experts, the be- 
matistae, were even more reliable sources than 
the reports made by the first Alexander histori- 
ans, although little was left of them.!° Thus the 
extant authors, Diodorus, Plutarch and even 
Arrian, were, in their view, of slight interest 
other than as transmitters of a so-called sound 
tradition. These authors excited the interest 
of few scholars in terms of the value of their 
narratives as literature. They were considered 
important only in so far as they might shed 
light upon earlier layers of the Alexander tra- 
dition. 

In the last decades of our century, however, 
scholarly research into Alexander has taken a 
new turn. Greater emphasis has come to be 
places on epistemological problems: the posi- 
tivist theories of Ranke and his school are no 
longer current now that Paul Ricoeur is be- 
coming a name even among students of an- 


cient history.!? Furthermore, there is now a 


widespread scepticism about so-called official 
reports, the category into which, in the view of 
many scholars, the Ephemerides fall. On the con- 
trary, A. B. Bosworth claims that the reports car- 


ried in it had no documentary character, but 
were just as biased as the history of Ptolemy.!? 

Likewise, the obsession of earlier historians 
with "fragments" has somewhat abated. The 
time has come, I think, to speak more about 27- 
tertextuality, i.e. the relation between text and 
text, and to keep the so-called "historical re- 
ality" in the background. Although "intertextu- 
alité" is a modern catch-word, coined by Ju- 
lia Kristeva in discussions of modern novels, 
it may, in my view, enable us to do greater 
justice to the literary qualities of the Alexan- 
der historians.!8 It has to be recognised that 
the use of quotations in ancient historians has 
a different function than in modern histori- 
cal works, and this makes it difficult to hunt 
for fragments of lost authors, or to establish 
the historical value of a narration. Historians 
such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius and 
Arrian generally have a polemical attitude to- 
wards their predecessors. Herodotus thus cor- 
rects Hecataeus, though this does not pre- 
vent him from using him without naming his 
source.!9 I think we have many such anony- 
mous allusions in the text of extant Alexan- 
der historians, whereas the explicit mention of 
somebody's name, like Aristobulus or Ptolemy 
in Arrian, might simply be an artistic effect 
to give more weight to a narrative. We ought 
therefore to attach more weight to such pas- 
sages as Arrian's “second” introduction in 1.12. 
By his art he had brought the true Alexander 
back to-life, even though he was indebted to 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy, the king to whom, 
according to his Preface in 1.1.2, falsehood 
would have been more shameful than to any- 
one else! It is therefore essential to trace not 
only Arrian's sources, but also his literary mod- 
els. 


Narrating the Exploits of a World Conqueror 

Itis also important to attempt to identify the lit- 
erary models not only of the extant Alexander 
historians, but also of their predecessors. It was 
assumed by Edouard Schwarz that the great up- 
heavals in the history of the last decades of the 
4th century caused a new narrative style, influ- 
enced by the theories of Aristotle on tragedy, 
the so-called tragic or peripatetic mode of writ- 
ing history?? According to Schwarz and his 
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school, the vicissitudes of Alexander's expedi- 
tion and all the unforseen events during the 
following period were narrated in a new style, 
which was highly dramatic and rhetorical. But 
such assumptions are now obsolete; few schol- 
ars would dare to maintain such views to day. 
Extraordinary events do not in themselves pro- 
voke new modes of representation.*! The reper- 
toire of traditional Greek historiography did in 
fact comprise tragic elements, as exemplified 
by Thucydides' description of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. Likewise the style and composition 
of the Greek historians were from the outset 
subject to the constraints, and shaped by the 
requirements, of rhetoric.?? | 
The content of a Greek historical narration 
was essentially restricted to actions, épya, and 
speeches, Adyot, as is evident from the famous 
methodological declaration by Thucydides in 
1.22. Descriptions of a geographical or ethno- 
graphical nature could also be interpolated 
into the narrative; this was a practice espe- 
cially associated with writers in the Herodotean 
tradition.?3 Moreover, there was a tradition for 
the Greek historians to dilate on the intellec- 
tual or emotional life of the principal charac- 
ter, whether it be an Oriental king or a peo- 
ple, a Xerxes or the Athenians.?* Herodotus, 
who in many ways followed a mimetic and epic 
tradition, narrated the situation with all its im- 
plications. He referred not only to actions and 
speeches, but also to psychological processes 
that were important for the understanding the 
events of the past. Thucydides continued this 


narrative technique, despite the objections he 


voiced about his predecessors and their em- 
phasis on tò uv8@dec.? With some justification, 
therefore, we can say that the "history of men- 
talities” is not just a modern buzz word, but 
formed an important component of ancient 
historiography itself. The Greek historian un- 
derstood, in short, that his task was to report 
not just what the main person did, but what he 
felt, understood or believed; otherwise his his- 
tory would have been too one-sided and unin- 
teresting. 

Certainly, it was no easy task to repre- 
sent Alexander's actions to a Greek public. 
Robin Lane Fox cautiously remarks that “we 
should remember that no Greek had previously 


recorded the exploits of a living king in a mood 
of accuracy, without moralizing or writing pan- 
egyric, and that there was never a king before 
or since with exploits as vast as Alexander's".? 
In this respect Callisthenes seems to have been 
a key person. He was not only connected with 
Aristotle's circle but was also a capable his- 
torian as can be judged from the fragments 
of his Hellenika, his Greek history, in which, 
for example, he makes some critical remarks 
about the historicity of the peace of Kallias. 
As a professional historian he occupied an im- 
portant place in the cultural department of 
Alexander's expedition, until he unfortunately 
incurred the anger of the king and fell from 
favour.?7 

What models did these Alexander historians 
of the first generation have when they tried to 
provide insights into the intellectual or emo- 
tional life of their king? Such parts of their 
narrative accounts must have been mere inter- 
pretations, since it is highly improbable that 
Alexander himself would have given any hints 
about what he had on his mind or how he 
felt when making a decision. Herodotus may 
have been one influence; the oriental kings in 
Herodotus' history are tyrants, but many hu- 
man traits are imputed to them. For the hos- 
tile group of Alexander historians, Herodotus's 
narrative technique may thus have been of 
some use. For the more loyal historians, the 
first of them being Callisthenes, who had a 
more official status, some ways of representing 


the inner life of the king could be gleaned from 


panegyrics of the Isocratean tradition. There 
are, however, rather few similarities between 
king Euagoras in Isocrates' speech and Alexan- 
der, the world conqueror.?? 

A more natural source of inspiration, which 
has been rather neglected in the modern lit- 
erature, might have been Xenophon's Cyropae- 
dia. As Bodil Due and J. Tatum has pointed 
out, this literary work has been rather badly 
treated by modern scholarship, in spite of the 
very high reputation it enjoyed in antiquity.?? 
In this great educational novel the author en- 
ables us to follow his hero, Cyrus, from child- 
hood until his royal death-bed. It is also a 
pseudo—historical treatise about the problems 
involved in commanding others, and in ex- 
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acting obedience. We thus get an overall pic- 
ture of Cyrus, his deeds, speeches, thoughts 
and emotional life, as if it were an histori- 
cal narrative, which of course it is not. It is 
a Greek interpretation of how the life of an 
ideal leader could be formed and is thus of 
almost utopian character. It is not impossi- 
ble that Xenophon's Cyropaedia influenced Ar- 
rian's Anabasis Alexandrou.3° But whether it ex- 
erted any influence on his sources is difficult 
to assert, as the fragments of their work are so 
scanty. 


The Storytelling Tradition 

Callisthenes, and the other first generation 
Alexander historians, thus never represented 
the exploits of the king seen with a naked eye, 
so to speak. Their reports were from the be- 
ginning coloured by their literary prejudices. 
To ascertain the truth was traditionally part of 
the historian's task, and of course the first his- 
torians of Alexander had witnessed extraordi- 
nary events, which they wanted to narrate for 
their public in a trustworthy way. Some ancient 
historians, however, were more inclined to tell 
a good story than give a matter-of-fact narra- 
tion. One episode that fascinated many was for 
example the meeting between Alexander and 
the queen of the Amazons: an episode, which 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus scorned as a fiction, 
but which Cleitarchus not only accepted, but 
embroidered with fresh detail. Cleitarchus was 
a very popular author who belonged to the 
branch of the Alexander historians who were 
fond of improving, or dramatizing the reality 
wherever they could. In spite of Tarn's objec- 
tions, he had probably taken part in the Alexan- 
der expedition.?! We can only regret that we do 
not have more fragments of his history, which 
proved very popular both in the Greek and 
the Roman world, though unfortunately with- 
out being referred to or quoted to any notable 
extent. 

One work that does survive, however, is the 
Alexander Romance, a work of fiction which has 
many connections with another prose genre, 
the ancient novel. It was widely read in the late 
antiquity and in mediaeval times, and its text 
subjected to successive elaborations and redac- 
tions. It soon became a kind of never-ending 


story, which was enlarged or abbreviated ac- 
cording to the taste of the time. There was thus 
no uniform manuscript tradition. It was trans- 
lated into about 35 foreign languages, includ- 
ing Latin, Arabic and even Swedish. It is very 
difficult, even impossible in many passages, to 
restore the 3rd century AD Greek original from 
all these different versions of this popular ro- 
mance, though an excellent job was made by 
Reinhold Merkelbach in unravelling its Greek 
sources.?? These consisted of different collec- 
tions of letters (forged of course) and of a nar- 
rative from the Hellenistic period, in which the 
destruction of Thebes and the foundation of 
Alexandria'in Egypt formed the highlights. 

The chronology of the Alexander Romance is 
puzzling. The anonymous author lets Alexan- 
der visit Rome and Carthage too, where the 
authorities of course surrender. Even more 
strange are the stories of Alexander's attempts 
to fly, or to dive to the bottom of the ocean, or 
to achieve of immortality, like a new Gilgamesh. 
The author thus revives ancient themes from 
the very distant past. Alexander, the world con- 
queror, in vain tries to overcome the natural 
limitations of human life. As a rule scholars are 
very negative, even dismissive, in their assess- 
ment not only of the historical, but also of the 
literary value of the Alexander Romance. Rein- 
hold Merkelbach, who has devoted many years' 
work to its elucidation, is generally disparag- 
ing: its author was uneducated, and the attitude 
of the original audience highly uncritical.# In- 
deed, according to Merkelbach, this was pre- 
cisely the reason for its success. Arrian and 
Diodorus were, if not forgotten, in any case 
not read by many in Late Antiquity. Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, as the author later was called, held 
the field. 

I must confess, that I do not share this con- 
tempt for literary success. The author of the 
Alexander Romance succeeded in refashioning 
actions into something strange and new. The 
picture he presents of Alexander has a valid- 
ity of its own. For it is not just the historicity 
of actions that count: all the thoughts the an- 
cient had about Alexander, who in so ways ex- 
ceeded the limits of human existence, are valu- 
able for the history of mentalities in antiquity. 
Human imagination and phantasies also form 
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part of the ancient history. So we should un- 
derrate neither the literary nor the historical 
value of the Alexander Romance, this most suc- 
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cessful, most enduring and most popular of all 
the narratives of the deeds and thoughts of the 
great Macedonian world conqueror. 
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L'immagine di Alessandro Magno 
nell'opera di Lisippo e di altri 
artisti contemporanel 


di PAoLO MORENO 


Lisippo prestó la sua opera alle iniziative 
di Alessandro a partire dagli anni 343—340, 
quando Filippo II di Macedonia aveva affi- 
dato ad Aristotele l'educazione del principe, 
nel ritiro di Mieza.! In quell'occasione, Li- 
sippo fu incaricato con altri di eseguire ritratti 
di Alessandro: Imerio parla di una gara tra 
artisti. In ogni caso, il risultato conseguito 
da Lisippo fu tanto apprezzato, che il giovane 
erede volle subito affidare al Sicionio la pre- 
rogativa della propria immagine nel bronzo,’ 
confermata da un editto dopo la salita al trono 
(336).^ Ä 

Innumerevoli, a detta di Plinio,? furono le 
interpretazioni di Lisippo su tale soggetto, 
prima e dopo l’avvento di Alessandro al regno. 
Allo sbarco in Anatolia (334), lo scultore 
era con Alessandro, secondo l'esplicita as- 
serzione di Plutarco.? La sua presenza è at- 
testata al Granico,’ a Lampsaco,? Efeso, dove 
avrebbe avuto luogo il contrasto con Apelle,? 
a Mindo,!® Rodi,!! Lindo,!* Coo;!3 è probabile 
a Sagalasso!* in Pisidia, a Sidone se la com- 
mittenza del gruppo della caccia cui parte- 
cipò Cratero interessò fin dal primo momento 
Lisippo insieme a Leocare,!5 a Tiro,!® e ad 
Alessandria.!7 Non sappiamo fin dove lo scul- 
tore si sia spinto personalmente durante la 
campagna d'Asia, ma la sua officina continuo 
a fornire le immagini del sovrano, dei corti- 
giani e perfino del cavallo Bucefalo nelle città 
conquistate e nelle nuove fondazioni, fino in 
India. 

Testimonianze iconografiche suggeriscono 
la restituzione più o meno persuasiva di alcune 
opere lisippee ispirate alla personalità del Ma- 
cedone: Alessandro giovinetto con Efestione 
in una Caccia al leone (Fig. 6, 7, 9, 11), Ales- 
sandro che doma Bucefalo (Fig. 15), Ales- 


sandro giovane a cavallo in un’altra Caccia al 
leone (Fig. 18), Alessandro a cavallo con 1 ven- 
ticinque compagni caduti nella battaglia del 
Granico, Alessandro a cavallo con Zeus ed un 
nemico in fuga nel gruppo commemorativo 
della conquista di Sagalasso (Fig. 21), Ales- 
sandro a cavallo in diverse scene di Caccia al 
leone (Fig. 19, 20); la Caccia al leone di Ales- 
sandro e Cratero dedicata in Delfi, dove tut- 
tavia sarebbero di Lisippo solo la fiera ed i 
cani (Fig. 25), mentre l’Alessandro (Fig. 25) 
ed il Cratero (Fig. 23) si attribuiscono a Leo- 
care; infine Alessandro a cavallo come fon- 
datore di Alessandria. Il re appare inoltre 
quale committente o destinatario, documen- 
tato o probabile, di numerosi altri bronzi attri- 
buiti a Lisippo: il Kairós,!? l'Eros di Tespie,!9 
l’Eracle Epitrapezio,2° l'Eros di Mindo?! e 
l'Aristotele.?? 

La formazione dell'immagine di Alessandro 
in Lisippo risente dell'esperienza di altri ar- 
tisti. Tra 1 pittori, vanno annoverati Melanzio 
(Fig. 1, 3, 14) ed Apelle (Fig. 46, 47), espo- 
nenti della scuola di Sicione, con 1 quali sì ri- 
costruiscono i rapporti del bronzista grazie alle 
testimonianze letterarie o alle coincidenze ico- 
nografiche: tra gli scultori, l'ateniese Leocare 
(Fig. 22, 24, 26, 29), che probabilmente ha col- 
laborato con Lisippo per il donario di Daoco 
(Fig. 27, 28), nell'originale versione in bronzo 
a Farsalo, oltre che per la Caccia di Alessandro 
e Cratero a Delfi (Fig. 23, 25), come si è detto. 

D'altra parte la concezione lisippea ha in- 
fluito sugli artisti di diversa osservanza che 
hanno elaborato negli stessi anni l'immagine 
del sovrano conservando il precedente sistema 
figurativo, chiastico, quali il pittore Ezione (Fig. 
48), ed il bronzista Policleto III della scuola ar- 
giva (Fig. 54). 
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Fig. 1. Caccia al cervo di Alessandro ed Efestione, 
copia da Melanzio, mosaico di Gnosis. Pella, Case a 
peristilio (Ekdotiki Athinén, Athine). 


Melanzio e la Caccia al cervo di Alessandro 

ed Efestione 

Le cacce di Alessandro, negli anni del ritiro di 
Mieza (343-340), furono tra i primi soggetti af- 
frontati dagli artisti di Sicione presso la corte 
macedone. Di tali opere ci è rimasta l'eco a 
non molta distanza di tempo nei mosaici che 
decoravano le case di Pella, allo scorcio del 
quarto secolo. 


La Caccia al cervo?3 dipende sicuramente da 
una pittura, per il particolare del petaso del 
personaggio di destra che sfugge dalla testa 
nella violenza dell’azione, e non potrebbe reg- 
gersi così sospeso in un complesso scultoreo 
(Fig. 1, 3, 14). D'altra parte è il copricapo 
stesso, enfasizzato dalla singolare disposizione 
che ne fa un nimbo dietro il capo del giovane, a 
segnalare il protagonista della scena, e quindi 
a confermare che si tratta del principe, con 
la caratteristica anastolé della chioma al mezzo 
della fronte. Di fatto il petaso accompagna so- 
vente le immagini regali nella monetazione ma- 
cedone. Il volto dell'animoso cacciatore (Fig. 
14) ha piena somiglianza con quello di Alessan- 
dro nella Battaglia rappresentata sulla fronte 
del sarcofago di Abdalonimo, proveniente da 
Sidone al Museo Archeologico d'Istanbul (Fig. 
13).24 

A tale identificazione concorre un'altra os- 
servazione prosopografica. Il compagno che 
interviene senza il petaso, sia in questo episo- 
dio (Fig. 3) che nella Caccia al leone, illustrata 
qui di seguito (Fig. 6, 7), sembra il coetaneo 
Efestione, che sappiamo essere stato allevato 
col principe a Mieza. La corta capigliatura ed il 
forte disegno del viso coincidono infatti con la 
fisionomia del devoto gregario che si evince dal 
ritratto in bronzo di Madrid (Fig. 4, 5),°° dalla 


Fig. 2. Eracle e Cinghiale, Eracle e Cerva, Eracle e Idra, particolari del ciclo delle Imprese di Eracle, 
copia dal gruppo di Lisippo, rilievo su sarcofago. Roma, Palazzo Corsini, già Collezione di Cristina di Svezia 
(Moreno). 
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Fig. 3. Testa di Etesuone, particolare della Caccia al 
cervo di Alessandro ed Efestione, copia da Melanzio, 
mosaico di Gnosis. Pella, Case a peristilio (Ekdotikí 
Athinón). | 


testa in basalto di Venezia,?9 e da altre testi- 
monianze: in particolare il ritratto di Madrid, 
in grandezza superiore al naturale, potrebbe 
essere l'opera originale dello scultore Filone, 
vista da Tarziano?? a Roma, dove il pezzo fu 
rinvenuto.?8 

L'originale da cui deriva il mosaico si può ri- 
ferire a Melanzio, uno dei pittori di Sicione 
contemporanei di Lisippo, per la rigorosa 
trama geometrica della composizione. Apelle 
si dichiarava infatti inferiore a quel condisce- 
polo nella capacità di disporre armonicamente 
le figure, secondo i dettami matematici del 
comune maestro Panfilo.?? 

A riprova della normalità dello scambio ico- 
nografico tra pittura e scultura nella scuola di 
Sicione, di cui citeremo presto altri esempi, 
ed insieme a conferma del carattere eroico 
della caccia di Alessandro ed Efestione (Fig. 
1), si osservi che gli schemi dei due giovani 
e del cervo sono stati utilizzati da Lisippo per 
tre gruppi contigui nel ciclo delle Imprese di 
Eracle creato piü tardi ad Alizia, per il re Cas- 
sandro. Ne fa fede la copia dai bronzi lisip- 
pei sul sarcofago Corsini:?? l Alessandro diventa 
l'antagonista dell'Idra di Lerna, l’Efestione è il 
vincitore del Cinghiale dell'Erimanto, il cervo 


viene riprodotto controparte per esprimere 
l'estrema lotta della Cerva di Cerine (Fig. 2). 


Caccia al leone di Alessandro 

ed Efestione (343—340) | 

À Lisippo si può attribuire il soggetto del mo- 
saico di Pella con la Caccia al leone (Fig. 6, 
7, 9, 11)?! Che il modello questa volta sia un 
gruppo plastico, e non un quadro come nella 
Caccia al cervo (Fig. 1), si evince dalla dif- 
ficoltà incontrata dal mosaicista per inserire 
la scena nella cornice, senza che una parte 
della lancia di Alessandro, rappresentato a si- 
nistra, fosse lasciata fuori. Inoltre è evidente 
l'isolamento statuario delle figure, e la loro 
semplificazione rispetto all'intreccio degli arti 
nell'uccisione del cervo, e nelle altre scene 
d'ispirazione pittorica nei mosaici di Pella. 

La belva é di grandi proporzioni rispetto 
ai suoi persecutori, immaginati in acerba età. 
Alessandro, con i tratti del volto vicini alla mor- 
bidezza infantile (Fig. 9, 11), è minacciato di- 
rettamente dalla fiera, che però è costretta' a 
girarsi per il sopravvenire dell’altro cacciatore 


Fig. 4. Ritratto colossale di Efestione, bronzo, even- 
tuale originale di Filone. Da Roma. Madrid, Museo 
del Prado (Hirmer Fotoarchiv, München). 
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con la spada sguainata: il principe ha ancora 
larma nel fodero che protende con la sinistra 
verso l’animale per istintiva difesa, mentre bi- 
lancia nella destra il giavellotto con cui finirà 
la vittima, approfittando della distrazione in- 
dotta dal compagno. Rappresentato a qualche 
distanza, l'éxa(poc a testa scoperta è anche qui 
identificabile con Ffestione (Fig. 6, 7), attra- 
verso i confronti già uulizzati (Fig. 4, 5) per 
riconoscere gli uccisori del cervo (Fig. 1, 3, 
14). 

Alessandro indossa il mantello affibbiato 
sulla spalla destra, che ricopre tutto il braccio 
sinistro (Fig. 9). Il petaso è calcato sul capo 
e rialzato indietro (Fig. 11), nella medesima 
forma che ritroviamo sul capo di Ermete, nel- 
l'affresco di Vergina col ratto di Persefone (Fig. 
12)?? : la pittura è attribuita a Nicomaco, che 
fu in contatto con la corte macedone anche 
per il ritratto di Antipatro, dopo che questi 
aveva assunto la reggenza (334-319). 

Nella scena venatoria (Fig. 7), i ragazzi e 
la fiera sono disposti secondo un sistema di li- 
nee oblique parallele che mal si sarebbe adat- 
tato alla limitazione di un quadro, mentre tro- 
vava giustificazione in un gruppo plastico, dove 
le figure erano allineate lungo un basamento, 
ed il ritmo poteva idealmente protrarsi ai lati 
come in un fregio. Lo schema sembra infatti 
la trasposizione in tutto tondo di una sezione 
dell'Amazzonomachia dal Mausoleo. In par- 
ücolare i due cacciatori hanno concomitanze 
con le figure centrali di guerrieri nella lastra 
VI (Fig. 8), attribuita a Timoteo,?? uno scul- 
tore che per la sua attività nel Peloponneso 
sappiamo aver contribuito alla formazione del 
Sicionio. Anche il sobrio panneggio a larghe 
pieghe dei cacciatori risponde alla maniera del 
rilievo. Ancor più cogente il confronto tra il 
giovane Alessandro del mosaico (Fig. 9) ed un 
Satiro in lotta (Fig. 10) nel fregio del monu- 
mento coregico di Lisicrate ad Atene, con il 
mito di Dioniso che trasforma in delfini i pi- 
rati Tireni.*4 

Datando l'originale in bronzo, da cui di- 
pende il mosaico (Fig. 7), agli anni del sog- 
giorno di Lisippo a Mieza col giovane Alessan- 
dro (343-340), confermiamo la piena centra- 
lità dell'opera tra le esperienze plastiche del- 
l'epoca: il lato del Mausoleo cui appartiene il 


dettaglio citato (Fig. 8) è di poco anteriore 
alla metà del quarto secolo, mentre il donario 
di Lisicrate (Fig. 10) è datato all’anno attico 
335/334. 


Alessandro e Bucefalo (341) 

Tra queste prime immagini lisippee di Alessan- 
dro va annoverato il gruppo del principe in 
atto di domare Bucefalo, quale appare tardi- 
vamente riprodotto sulle monete della Mace- 
donia in età imperiale.» L'episodio risale al 
341, al tempo dei più intensi contatti di Fi- 
lippo II con la Tessaglia. Alessandro, che aveva 
solo quindici anni, era presso il padre mentre 
questi trattava la compera dello splendido ani- 
male, che gli veniva offerto dal tessalo Filonico. 
Quando il re stava per rinunciare all’acquisto 
a causa del carattere riottoso di Bucefalo, il ra- 
gazzo si accorse che il cavallo era spaventato 
dalla propria ombra. Nell'immagine numisma- 
tica (Fig. 15), che conserva l'impianto monu- 
mentale, é stato fermato il momento piu in- 
tenso del racconto di Plutarco,?? quando “Ales- 


Fig. 5. Ritratto colossale di Efestione, bronzo, even- 
tuale originale di Filone. Da Roma. Madrid, Museo 
del Prado (Hirmer). 
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sandro si lanciò di corsa verso il cavallo, afferrò 
la briglia, e lo fece girare verso il sole”. 

L'impulso del giovinetto s'indovina nella 
distanza tra la gamba destra ancora tesa 
indietro e la sinistra avanzata e flessa. 
Entrambe le braccia sono sollevate, nel gesto 
d'impadronirsi dei finimenti, mentre il man- 
tello si agita al vento: lo scrittore precisa che 
Alessandro si sarebbe liberato del panno solo 
al momento di montare in groppa. L'azione 
alludeva all'impresa di Eracle contro le Ca- 
valle di Diomede,?’ mostrando che l'erede era 
degno del mitico capostipite della dinastia. Un 
Alessandro-Eracle, simile per qualche aspetto 
all’apoteosi elaborata più tardi (Fig. 51, 52, 
54), si può già riconoscere nelle teste giovanili 
coperte dalla leontea che adornano un vaso 
d’argento della tomba di Filippo a Vergina 
(Fig. 53), come vedremo. 

Significativamente lo schema del gruppo di 
Alessandro e Bucefalo viene ripreso sullo scor- 
cio del quarto secolo nel sarcofago di Abdalo- 
nimo (Fig. 16). In direzione opposta, rispetto 
alla rappresentazione monetale (Fig. 15), si 
scorge qui la figura di Efestione in atto di ar- 
restare il cavallo di un persiano, nella scena 
principale di battaglia,?? che abbiamo già ci- 
tato per la presenza di Alessandro (Fig. 13). 
La nudità a contrasto col mantello aperto, di 
particolare spicco nel realismo della rappre- 
sentazione storica; l'atteggiamento di assalto in 
corsa; la proiezione del busto; l'innalzamento 
degli avambracci nel momento di far presa 
sulle redini (con l'ovvia differenza che il com- 
battente stringe la spada nella destra); infine 
l'isuntivo moto all'indietro della testa, coinci- 
dono pienamente nell'Efestione con la visione 
giovanile di Alessandro (Fig. 15), trasmettendo 
il medesimo carattere eroico al gesto del fedele 
compagno. 


Alessandro giovane a cavallo în una 

Caccia al leone (341-338) 

Dopo l’acquisto di Bucefalo nel 341 e prima del 
raggiungimento dell’efebia da parte del prin- 
cipe, si pongono le prime scene di caccia in 
cui Alessandro interviene a cavallo. Con una 
forte tensione drammatica, il giovane appare 
in un bronzetto del Museo Nazionale di Villa 
Giulia, già nella collezione Castellani?? (Fig. 


Fig. 6. Testa di Efestione, particolare della Cac- 
cia al leone di Alessandro ed Efestione, copia da 
un gruppo di Lisippo, mosaico. Pella, Museo (Mo- 
reno). 


18): i caratteri fisionomici, la capigliatura, ed 
il solito manteletto affibbiato alla spalla destra, 
l'assimilano all'eroico cacciatore appiedato dei 
mosaici di Pella (Fig. 1, 7, 9, 11, 14). Benchè 
la figura ci sia giunta isolata dal contesto, 
l'analogia con una successiva elaborazione del 
soggetto (Fig. 19), dimostra che si tratta di una 
Caccia al leone, dove la fiera appariva affron- 
tata al cacciatore: la gamba destra del prota- 
gonista è fortemente contratta, ad evitare la 
minaccia degli artigli. La mano sinistra tirava 
le briglie per fermare la cavalcatura giunta in 
prossimità della preda. Il braccio destro è al- 
zato e flesso nel momento di calare il colpo col 
giavellotto: la direzione dell'asta, che si deduce 
dalla traccia tra le dita, conferma che il ber- 
saglio era immediatamente sotto il ginocchio 
destro del cavaliere. 


Leocare e l'Alessandro del Philippeion di Olimpia 
(338) 

Tra i precedenti per la visione regale del- 
l'Alessandro con la lancia di Lisippo (Fig. 31), 
è l'immagine crisoelefanuna del principe di- 
ciottenne eseguita da Leocare per il donano di 
Filippo ad Olimpia.# La figura si ricostruisce 
grazie alla statuetta in bronzo del Louvre, pro- 
veniente dal basso Egitto, già nella collezione 
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Fig. 7. Caccia al leone di Alessandro ed Efestione, copia da un gruppo di Lisippo, mosaico. Pella, Museo 


(Moreno). 


1 
Fouquet (Fig. 29).*! Il bronzetto riflette una 
rielaborazione alessandrina, come dimostra 
l'analogia con l'immagine di Alessandro che 
appare sul fondo di un dipinto da Antinoupolis 
col ritratto di due fratelli, al Museo Copto del 


Cairo.4 In entrambi i casi, il sovrano portava 


Fig. 8. Greci combattenti, particolare dell'Amazzonomachia, lastra attribuita a l'imoteo. 


Alicarnasso. Londra, British Museum (Moreno). 


sul diadema il copricapo di Ammone: nella 
statuetta del Louvre ne è rimasto il foro di at- 
tacco. La fortuna dello schema statuario in 
Egitto è inoltre confermata dall’analogia con 
la scultura del Museo Egizio del Cairo identifi- 
cabile con Marco Antonio.4 L'ascendenza dal 
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l'Alessandro di Leocare è tuttavia indiziata dal- 
l'analogia con l'Apollo del Belvedere (Fig. 26), 
come é stato da piü parti osservato.** A tale 
argomento bisogna aggiungere l'affinità con 
l’Agelao® (Fig. 28) e l’Acnonio® (Fig. 27) 
del donario di Daoco a Delfi: personaggi que- 
st'ultimo che va pariment integrato con una 
lancia, dato che il braccio sinistro era forte- 
mente sollevato. 

L'intervento di Leocare accanto a Lisippo 
nel gruppo originario in bronzo attestato da 
un'iscrizione a Farsalo,^ e poi riprodotto in 
marmo a Delfi, è suggerito dalla sostanziale 
omogeneità dell'iniziativa del tetrarca tessalo 
con quella di Filippo ad Olimpia, che portava 
all'impianto di veri e propri ) wa, con figure di 
viventi accanto a quelle degli antenati. Si tratta 
di un programma politico unitario, che esal- 
tava nella Grecia continentale la dinastia del 
signore di Farsalo, nel Peloponneso la stirpe 
Macedone. 

Il progetto iniziale di Daoco a Farsalo, che 
comprendeva i bronzi originali di Leocare 
e di Lisippo, sarebbe pertanto sincrono con 
quello del Philippeion di Olimpia, a celebra- 
zione della vittoria di Cheronea (estate del 
338), nella quale la cavalleria tessala aveva 
dato un importante contributo. La duplica- 
zione a Delfi, di cui conserviamo le sculture 
in marmo, fu voluta a breve distanza di tempo 
nel 337/336, quando Daoco ottenne nel santu- 
ario la rpouavteta. 

L'Agelao e l'Acnonio possono essere facil- 
mente paragonati alla statua lisippea di Agia,*® 
allineata sulla base del medesimo monumento 
al Museo di Delfi, per rilevarne le differenze. Il 
bronzetto del Louvre (Fig. 29), l'Apollo del Va- 
ticano (Fig. 26), l'Agelao (Fig. 28) e l'Acnonio 
(Fig. 27) rispondono ad un canone della fi- 
gura umana più assottigliato rispetto a quello 
pur slanciato di Lisippo. Evidente è inoltre 
l'affinità tra l'anatomia allungata delle figure 
in tutto tondo riferibili a Leocare, con quella 
dei guerrieri dell'Amazzonomachia nelle lastre 
del Mausoleo assegnate allo stesso scultore, che 
in parte utilizziamo (Fig. 22, 24) per attribu- 
ire al maestro ateniese il Cratero (Fig. 23) e 
l'Alessandro (fig. 25) nella Caccia di Delfi. 

Nell'Acnonio di Delfi e nell'Alessandro del 
Louvre, l'asta era tenuta dalla mano sinistra, 
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Fig. 9. Alessandro, particolare della Caccia al leone . 
di Alessandro ed Efestione, copia da un gruppo di 
Lisippo, mosaico. Pella, Museo (Moreno). 
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Fig. 10. Satiro combattente, particolare dal rilievo 
con Dioniso che trasforma in delfini i pirati Tirreni. 


Atene, Monumento coregico di Lisicrate. Calco, 


Roma, Museo dei Gessi (Moreno). 
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Fig. 11. Testa di Alessandro, particolare della Cac- 
cia al leone di Alessandro ed Ffestione, copia da 
un gruppo di Lisippo, mosaico. Pella, Museo (Mo- 
reno). 


corrispondente al braccio disteso dell’Apollo, 
ma il gioco della gambe ed il movimento 
della testa sortiva diverse combinazioni. Leo- 
care infatti eludeva la rigorosa partizione del- 
l'impegno tra le membra, perseguita tanto da 
Policleto quanto da Lisippo nei loro diversi 
sistemi di ponderazione, ed in tal modo si 
 emancipava sia dal chiasmo che dall'antitesi, 
disponendo i suoi personaggi con maggiore li- 
bertà. 

Nell'immagine di Alessandro (Fig. 29) il 
senso di estrema leggerezza, come di un passo 
di danza, nasce dal fatto che è stato colto il 
momento in cui il peso del corpo passa dal- 
l'una all'altra gamba. Nei contorni ondulati e 
. fluenti Leocare interpreta l'elegante ideale at- 
tico della tarda classicità. Lo scultore lo aveva 
ereditato da Nicomaco, il pittore celebrato per 
la sua facilità e leggerezza, che aveva per primo 
liberato le figure dal peso e dallo sforzo (Fig. 
12). 


Nicia e l'Alessandro giovane a cavallo 

nella Caccia di Filippo (336) 

Alla morte di Filippo, la tomba del sovrano fu 
ornata sulla fronte da un lungo fregio dipinto 
con scene di caccia al cervo, al cinghiale, al 
leone ed all'orso, riferibile all'ateniese Nicia.*? 
Il racconto simultaneo delle varie situazioni esi- 
geva una tecnica diversa dalla narrazione con- 
tinua dello storico. Più che alla fedeltà della 
cronaca, il pittore puntava alla naturalezza ed 
all'eleganza della composizione, riducendo la 
molteplicità delle azioni e dei tempi all'unità 
del dipinto. Filippo era rappresentato a ca- 
vallo nella metà destra dell'affresco, in atto di 
uccidere il leone. Alessandro s’ıdentifica col 
giovane significativamente collocato al centro, 
contro uno slargo del paesaggio boscoso (Fig. 
17). 

Rispetto alla nudità del bronzetto Castellani 
(Fig. 18), il giovane appare realisticamente 
vestito di chitone. Muta anche l'atteggiamento, 
a causa del differente intervento nell'azione 
collettiva. Di fatto il personaggio non é imme- 
diatamente impegnato nel cimento, ma é stato 
colto mentre si affretta verso il gruppo che 
circonda il leone. Giunto al galoppo, ha ap- 
pena frenato il cavallo che s'impenna. Contra- 
riamente a quanto si osservava nella statuetta, 
le gambe sono entrambe abbassate, perché non 
sono minacciate dalla fiera ancora distante. Il 
busto si dilata nell'atto di bilanciare con la 
destra il giavellotto, che non sarà scagliato, in 
quanto la belva, già ferita, verrà trafitta da Fi- 


lippo. 


Nicia e l’Alessandro nella Curia 
di Pompeo (336-323) 

Nicia era ricordato per aver dipinto Ales- 
sandro anche in una tavola di grandi di- 
mensioni, che fu portata a Roma. Pom- 
peo la fece collocare, a detta di Plinio,9? 
maggiore spicco dei suoi 
nell’aula centrale del lato 
talvolta si 


nel luogo di 
Portici, cioè 
orientale, riuniva il Se- 
statua di 


serviva 


dove 
Qui sorgeva anche la 
dipinto di Nicia 


nato. 
Pompeo, ed il 
di confronto nelle discussioni dei Romani 
sulla somiglianza "piü asserita che evidente" 
tra il sovrano Macedone ed il triumviro.?! 
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Fig. 12. Testa di Ermete, particolare del Ratto di 


Persefone, affresco attribuito a Nicomaco. Vergina, 
Tomba di Persefone (Ekdotiki Athinón). 
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Fig. 13. Testa di Alessandro, particolare della Bat- 
taglia sulla fronte del sarcofago di Abdalonimo, attri- 
buito ad un figlio di Prassitele. Da Sidone. Istanbul, 
Museo Archeologico (Hirmer). 


In quella sala, le idi di marzo del 44 cadde 
Cesare. Gli storici furono impressionati dalla 
circostanza che egli fosse stato pugnalato ai 
piedi della statua dell'antico rivale. Ma ai suoi 
uccisori, desiderosi di vendicare la libertà re- 
pubblicana, parve più significativo che quel 
sangue scorresse sotto gli occhi del re, cui il 
dittatore sembrava ormai assimilarsi. 


Alessandro a cavallo nel Gruppo del Granico 
(334) 

Per l'aggiornamento delle conoscenze su tale 
soggetto si veda in questa sede la relazione di 
Giuliana Calcani. 


Apelle e l'Alessandro Keraunophoros (334) 
Uno scrittore cristiano, Sinesio,?? riferisce 
come esempio edificante di correzione fra- 
terna il caso di Apelle e Lisippo che si scam- 
biavano giudizi sui rispettivi disegni. Il pro- 
cedimento, indicativo del metodo di lavoro 
della scuola di Sicione, ha portato in qual- 
che caso all'elaborazione parallela dello stesso 
tema, come l’Eracle in riposo, di cui pos- 
siamo verificare l'affinità nell’ Hercules aversus 
di Apelle, noto da un affresco di Ercolano al 
Museo di Napoli,5 e nei tipi statuari prodotti 
da Lisippo,?* o l'Eracle meditante, di cui di- 
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Fig. 14. Testa di Alessandro, particolare della Cac- 
cia al cervo di Alessandro ed Efestione, copia da 
Melanzio, mosaico di Gnosis. Pella, Case a peristilio 
(Ekdotikí Athinón). | 
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remo (Fig. 47). Per quel che riguarda Alessan- 
dro, la tradizione sottolinea l’aspetto dialettico 
della critica reciproca, nel senso che Lisippo 
avrebbe biasimato il pittore per aver aderito 
alla pretesa del sovrano di essere trasfigurato 
in una divinità. 

Combinando le notizie di Plutarco? e di 
Plinio,°® possiamo riconoscere il capolavoro di 
Apelle in una copia pompeiana di piccole di- 
mensioni, ma di rara fedeltà e finezza, nella 
Casa dei Vettii (Fig. 46).57 Quando giunse ad 
Efeso, Alessandro aveva ventidue anni. Nel 
dipinto pompeiano lo vediamo seduto con 
la sua ancor giovanile impazienza: il trono 
ha un leggero scorcio a destra e la figura 
non è rigorosamente frontale. La disloca- 
zione dei piani rende mobile la posa: la 
gamba sinistra è avanzata mentre la destra 
è piegata, sicché le ginocchia segnano sotto 
il mantello una profonda divaricazione; il 
torso è obliquo verso la destra della figura, 
ma il braccio corrispondente porta avanti lo 
scettro; la sinistra abbassata stringe il fascio 
delle folgori, che prolunga al centro la diago- 
nale dell'avambraccio, mentre la testa diverge 
verso l'alto, aprendo in lontananza l'irrequieta 
composizione. 

L'impressione di trovarci all'inizio del pro- 
cesso di apoteosi di Alessandro nasce dalla 
fusione di elementi propri della figura del 
sovrano ispirato dal dio — quale lo voleva 
nella stessa circostanza Lisippo (Fig. 31) — 
con quelli dell'immedesimazione nella divinità 
stessa. Simboli regali e insieme divini sono 
il trono con lo scranno, lo scettro, il manto 
di porpora e la corona di fronde di quercia; 
attributo divino sono le saette serrate nella 
mano; motivo di congiunzione tra le sfere del 
potere umano e di quello celeste é il movi- 
mento verso l'alto della testa e dello sguardo 
(Fig. 46). Dove le parole di Plinio trovano 
il più eloquente riscontro è nella folgore obli- 
qua sul grembo, sporgente dalle ginocchia, ot- 
tenuta col bianco e col giallo a contrasto con 
la porpora — fulmen extra tabula esse — e nelle 
dita del piede sinistro che ricevono dall’alto il 
bagliore e urtano immediatamente lo spetta- 
tore con i riflessi bianclii che le distinguono nel 
calzare — digiti eminere videntur. L'organicità 
classica é già compromessa dall'evidenza del 


Fig. 15. Alessandro che doma Bucefalo, da un 
gruppo di Lisippo, rovescio di moneta della Macedo- 
nia, Severo Alessandro, bronzo (da Gaebler 1906). 


particolare violentemente illuminato. Con “in- 
gegno" (yvoun) e "grazia" (xógtc), le doti che 
reggevano la sua arte, Apelle introduceva la 
deformità del collo di Alessandro per espri- 
mere la tensione del capo verso l'alto, e sa- 
peva confondere nel barbaglio della folgore 
il colorito troppo chiaro della pelle "che si 
arrossava soprattutto attorno al petto e sul 
viso”. E’ per questo quadro che il pittore 
chiese ed ottenne in pagamento venti talenti 
"in monete d'oro, a misura della tavola, non 
a numero". Un prezzo che c'introduce nella 
nuova dimensione economica del dominio di 
Alessandro, nell’investimento che ormai rap- 
presentava la propaganda politica attraverso le 
immagini. 

La figurazione in stucco di un colombario 
romano ai Musei Vaticani, riproduce una più 
complessa versione del trionfo di Alessandro 
(Fig. 47),99 derivata da un'opera dello stesso 
Apelle degli ultimi tempi del sovrano. Ritro- 
viamo la figura di Alessandro in trono, con lo 
scettro nella sinistra e la folgore nella destra: 
ma i piedi insistono sul globo terracqueo. Ai 
lati appaiono seduti in meditazione Posidone 
ed Eracle, simboli ripettivamente del mare e 
della terra, gli elementi dominati dal Mace- 
done. A prova della coerenza iconografica con 
la ricerca di Lisippo, si noterà che il Posidone 
richiama uno dei tipi proposti per il simulacro 
di quella divinità a Corinto, opera di Lisippo,?? 
così come l'Eracle meditante è assimilabile al- 
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l'immagine colossale seduta che il bronzista ne 
avrebbe dato a Taranto.°® 


Alessandro Aichmephóros (334) 

L'esaltazione del dinasta, realizzata da Li- 
sippo ad Efeso contemporaneamente al Ke- 
raunophóros di Apelle (Fig. 46), si fondava 
sull’attributo della lancia e sul volgersi dello 
sguardo verso l’alto in un ideale colloquio con 
Zeus,?! non sull'immedesimazione del mortale 
con la divinità, pretesa da Alessandro e confi- 
gurata dal pittore: sostenitore con Callistene 
di una visione moderata, Lisippo continuó ad 
aderire anche dopo la morte di Alessandro alla 
corrente peripatetica sostenuta in Macedonia 
da Cassandro, ed ostile alla memoria del con- 
quistatore, per via dell'uccisione di Callistene 
avvenuta nel 327. 

Prendendo a riferimento l'Agia, realizzato 
da Lisippo, come si é detto, poco dopo la bat- 
taglia di Cheronea, il tipo più convincente per 
l'Alessandro con la lancia rimane il bronzetto 
del Museo Nazionale Archeologico di Parma, 
proveniente da Velleia (Fig. 31).9? Il sovrano 
stringeva la lancia con la mano destra portata 
poco al di sopra del capo. Sul petto resta 
una traccia del balteo, che doveva essere ap- 
plicato, a sostegno del fodero della spada (ora 
perduto): si presume pertanto che l'arma, te- 
nuta obliqua in avanti dalla sinistra abbassata 
lungo il fianco, fosse nuda. Come nell'Agia, la 
ponderazione é sulla gamba destra, con la si- 
nistra scartata lateralmente, e non all'indietro 
come nel bronzetto del Louvre, attribuito a 
Leocare (Fig. 29); il braccio sinistro é abbas- 
sato e lievemente scostato dal corpo; il collo 
é girato a sinistra e lo sguardo va verso l'alto. 
In particolare è stato utilizzato lo stesso artifi- 
cio sperimentato nell’Agia per rendere la dire- 
zione degli occhi al cielo, con l’attribuire mag- 
giore sviluppo alla palpebra inferiore rispetto 
a quella superiore. Muta il movimento del 
braccio destro che nell'Alessandro viene esteso 
lateralmente ad impugnare la lancia con la 
mano sollevata (Fig. 31). In tal modo si 
crea una dilatazione del torace che mancava 
nell'Agia, ma si trova in altre figure lisippee, 
quali l'Atleta che s'incorona al Getty Museum 
di Malibu, probabile originale del maestro? 
(Fig. 30), e l'Eracle vincitore del Leone nel 


Fig. 16. Efestione che arresta il cavallo di un per- 
siano, particolare della Battaglia sulla fronte del sar- 
cofago di Abdalonimo, attribuito ad un figlio di Pras- 
sitele. Da Sidone. Istanbul, Museo Archeologico 
(Suat Eman, Istanbul). 


gruppo eseguito in Alizia e trasferito a Roma, 
dove fu riprodotto nei sarcofagi col ciclo di Er- 
cole (Fig. 32).64 

L'importanza dello schema del bronzetto 
di Parma é confermata dal rilievo su di una 
tomba licia di Mira (Fig. 33),95 dove il de- 
funto eroizzato differisce solo nel dettaglio che 
la sinistra porta lo scudo invece della spada. 
La folta capigliatura dell'Alessandro di Parma 
trova confronto nella testa, originariamente 
munita di elmo, alla Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek96 
(Fig. 34). Non é da escludere che anche al 
bronzetto da Velleia fosse applicato il casco, a 
giudicare dall'incasso che circonda la calotta, 
troppo profondo per il semplice appoggio di 
un diadema. 

La lancia della statua di Lisippo era infine 
quella che segnava nella più remota conce- 
zione il possesso della terra, la conquista mi- 
litare: come l'arma che 1 feziali dei Romani 
scagliavano verso il territorio nemico al mo- 
mento della dichiarazione di guerra. Nel rac- 
conto di Diodoro Siculo,” mentre il grosso 
dell’armata sbarcava a Lampsaco, Alessan- 
dro muove con sessanta navi verso la Troade, 
dove “fu il primo a scagliare dalla nave la 
lancia, e dopo averla conficcata nel terreno, 
saltando giù dalla nave, dichiarò di ricevere 
dagli dei l'Asia come suolo conquistato con la 
lancia”. 
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Nella descrizione di Plutarco® l’Alessandro 
di Lisippo era propriamente in relazione col 
concetto di aiyun, "punta della lancia”, e 
quindi “lancia”, già nell'*Iliade", 11 poema che 
il re portava nelle sue avventure come libro 
da capezzale. Da un altro passo di Plutarcot 
apprendiamo che Alessandro amava citare in 
particolare il verso dove il guerreggiare con 
la lancia era connotazione della regalità:?? 
"questi €. il possente signore Agamennone, 
nobile re e insieme forte combattente con 
la lancia (atyuntne)." Aiyuń è anche defi- 
nizione omerica dell'arma di Achille,?! eroe 
prediletto dal sovrano macedone nella saga 
troiana: la guerra d’Asia comincia col sacri- 
ficio offerto ad Ilio sulla tomba del Pelide. 
L'Aichmephóros di Lisippo veniva così ide- 


Fig. 17. Alessandro a ca- 
vallo, particolare della 
Caccia di Filippo ed Ales- 
sandro, affresco attribui- 
to a Nicia. 

Vergina, Tomba di Fi- 
lippo (Ekdotikí Athinón). 


almente a riproporre nella nuova pondera- 
zione antitetica il tema del Doryphóros di 
Policleto:’* il bronzo esemplare del sistema 
chiastico, che il Sicionio citava quale proprio 
"maestro", e che forse rappresentava esso 
stesso Achille.”4 

All'ideologia di Alessandro non era infatti 
estranea l’altra metafora della lancia: döpu, pri- 
mariamente il “tronco”, quindi la “trave” tratta 
dall'albero, in particolare l'"asta" della lancia, 
infine per sineddoche la "lancia" stessa, che 
Achille aveva ricavato da un giovane frassino 
del Pelio. Nella prima età imperiale Antifilo 
di Bisanzio” c'informa che con tale termine 
l'arma era stata personalmente consacrata da 
Alessandro nell'Artemisio di Efeso: "Lancia 
(Soveac) di Alessandro, dice l'iscrizione che 
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Fig. 18. Alessandro a cavallo, copia da un gruppo 
di Caccia al leone riferibile a Lisippo, bronzo. 
Roma, Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia, già Colle- 
zione Castellani (Soprintendenza Archeologica per 
l'Etruria meridionale, Roma). 


tu sei quella che dedicó ad Artemide, simbolo 
di guerra, arma d'invincibile braccio. O lan- 
cia bella, cui brandita cedeva mare e terra. 
Sil propizia, lancia intrepida, ma sempre ve- 
dendoti ognuno tremerà, ricordandosi della 
grande mano”. 

Un altro epigramma che ci è giunto ano- 
nimo, inciso sulla tabella in marmo della 
collezione Chigi con la raffigurazione della 
battaglia di Arbela, fa parlare direttamente 
il protagonista dell'immagine lisippea.?6 Il 
componimento, certamente successivo alla 
conclusione delle imprese di conquista, fa- 
cendo leva sul simbolo guerriero, sottolinea 
l'ascendenza divina del casato, ma non giunge 
all’esplicita apoteosi: “Temettero 1 re la mia 
lancia (66pu) e i loro popoli, quanti attorno 
alla terra ne distribuisce Oceano, ed io sono 
da Eracle, discendente di Zeus, figlio di Fi- 
lippo, di stirpe di Eacidi, di madre Olim- 
piade”. 

Su questa linea è la tradizione epigramma- 
tica del bronzo di Lisippo, che conserva non 
solo gli elementi iconografici, ma lo spirito 
dell'opera. In Asclepiade," sullo scorcio del 
quarto secolo, traspare la reminiscenza di un 


concetto omerico, quello della divisione dei do- 
mini tra Zeus, Ade e Posidone,’® che forse era 
presente a Lisippo stesso nella definizione del 
personaggio: "L'audacia e tutta la bellezza di 
Alessandro plasmó Lisippo — questo bronzo 
racchiude una potenza (d0vautc) — e quello 
di bronzo sembra uno che guardando a Zeus 
sta per dire: 'La terra pongo sotto di me, o 
Zeus, tu tieni l'Olimpo”. 

Posidippo di Pella," anch’egli non lontano 
dai fatti, trasmette il carattere dell’“audacia” 
alla mano stessa dell’artista, ed aggiunge 
un'altra metafora omerica, quella del fuoco 
nello sguardo,®° per definire gli occhi della 
statua: "Lisippo, plasticatore sicionio, animosa 
mano, abile artefice, irraggia fuoco dallo sguar- 
do il bronzo che tu versi nella forma di Ales- 
sandro. Non più disprezzabili i Persiani: si per- 
dona ai tori di fuggire il leone”. Più tardi un 
anonimo:?! “Mira Alessandro in persona. Così 
gli occhi e vivo l’ardire ha il bronzo di colui 
che solo tutta al trono di Pella assoggettò la 
terra che guardano dal cielo le luci di Zeus”. 
Sulla scorta di quest'intensa tradizione poetica 
va inteso in Orazio? l’accenno all'editto con il 
quale Alessandro avrebbe proibito "che alcuno 
fuorché Apelle o Lisippo prendesse il pennello 
o fondesse il bronzo per rappresentare i tratti 
del valoroso Alessandro (fortis Alexandri) ". 

Soprattutto è alla luce delle metafore di 
Asclepiade, di Posidippo e di Meleagro, che 
va corretta l’interpretazione del passo di 
Properzio:83 gloria Lysippo est animosa effin- 
gere signa, sempre banalizzato dai traduttori 
nel senso che “è gloria di Lisippo plasmare sta- 
tue animate”. E’ indubbio che all'orecchio 
dei contemporanei anımosus potesse suscitare 
un richiamo al concetto di "animazione" della 
statua, anch'esso frequente nella letteratura 
ecfrastica, ed espresso in latino da animatus; 
ma non era questo il senso di animosus che de- 
riva da animus (non da anima, come anima- 
tus), e pertanto significa "animoso", "audace", 
come hanno rilevato più volte i commenta- 
tori di Properzio senza tuttavia riuscirne a dare 
giustificazione nel contesto. A proposito di Li- 
sippo, animosa signa, va ben tradotto “statue 
animose”, o meglio “spiranti audacia”, a vo- 
ler salvare anche l’altra sfumatura, con impli- 
cito riferimento all’Alessandro con la lancia, 
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Fig. 19. Caccia al leone di Alessandro, rovescio di medaglione, oro. Parigi, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet 


des Médailles (Giraudon, Paris). 


Fig. 20. Caccia al leone di Alessandro, rovescio di medaglione, oro (da Gaebler 1906). 
Fig. 21. Zeus con Alessandro e barbaro, da un gruppo di Lisippo, rovescio di moneta di Sagalasso, Claudio 


II il Gotico, bronzo (Oscar Savio, Roma). 


che era stato ininterrottamente cantato dai po- 
eti quale espressione dell’“ardire” del conqui- 
statore, e che ai Romani appariva supremo 
raggiungimento dell’arte plastica proprio per 
avervi l'artista racchiuso l'essenza del valore 
guerriero (Fig. 31, 34). 


Alessandro Borghese 

Merita di essere valorizzata la testa di Alessan- 
dro in marmo pentelico su busto moderno al 
Museo Borghese (Fig. 35, 38, 43),84 per la 
quale era stata avanzata anche un'impropria 
identificazione con Tolemeo IV,8° noto dal di- 
verso ritratto del Serapeo al Museo Greco Ro- 
mano di Alessandria.®® I] cattivo stato di con- 


servazione ha contribuito al fraintendimento di 
una testimonianza non priva d'interesse ai fini 
della restituzione dei tipi lisippei di Alessandro. 
Sono rifatti il mento con la parte destra della 
mandibola, la bocca ed il naso. La superfi- 
cie del volto é fortemente rilavorata, come si 
avverte dal gradino rimasto tra l'attacco della 
capigliatura ed il livello attuale dell'incarnato 
presso la tempia sinistra. Quasi tutti gli spunti 
della capigliatura sulla fronte sono spezzati alla 
base, e mancano le terminazioni delle lunghe 
ciocche che ricadevano a zampillo o fluivano 
ai lati. Il risultato è che la fisionomia è alte- 
rata negli elementi decisivi. Il corrugamento 
della fronte, inevitabile nell’appassionato mo- 


Fig. 22.  Amazzone a cavallo, particolare del- 


Fig. 23. Cratero a cavallo, particolare della Caccia 


al leone di Alessandro e Cratero, copia dal gruppo 
di Leocare e Lisippo, rilievo su base circolare. Da 
Messene. Parigi, Musée du Louvre (Giraudon). 


l'Amazzonomachia, lastra attribuita a Leocare. Dal 
Mausoleo di Alicarnasso. Londra, British Museum 
(Moreno). 
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Fig. 24. Greco combattente, particolare del- 
l'Amazzonomachia, lastra attribuita a Leocare. Dal 
Mausoleo di Alicarnasso. Londra, British Museum 
(Moreno). 


vimento del capo verso l'alto, non è più ap- 
prezzabile nel generale spianamento. Infine 
la chioma ha perduto il suo principale movi- 
mento. In attesa di una ricostruzione grafica, 
o di un esperimento d'integrazione plastica 
sul calco, l'osservazione del monumento con- 
sente tuttavia di accertare alcuni aspetti origi- 
nari. 

Dal vortice occipitale i capelli andavano in 
avanti con grosse serpentine, in contrasto con 
la massa anteriore che risaliva dalla fronte con 
vistosi risvolti, non rigorosamente simmetrici. 
Sui lati i capelli si disponevano in lunghe e con- 
sistenti ciocche tirate indietro. Soltanto al di là 
delle orecchie i capelli cominciavano a scen- 
dere verticalmente, intrecciandosi comunque 
sulla nuca con le animate diramazioni poste- 
riori della vertigine. Una struttura in cui il 
contrapposto é relegato alle zone meno visi- 
bili, dominata invece sul davanti dalla rica- 
duta dell'anastolé (oggi poco apprezzabile) e 
sui fianchi dall'andamento obliquo e ondulato 
della pettinatura. 

La congiunzione di tali caratteri non é fre- 
quente nella tradizione iconografica di Ales- 
sandro, ma ricorre in esemplari di grande va- 
lore documentario. La capigliatura del ritratto 
Borghese é sostanzialmente quella del vincitore 
della battaglia contro Dario nel celebre mo- 
saico pompeiano, probabilmente derivato da 


Fig. 25. Alessandro e il leone, particolare della Cac- 
cia di Alesssandro e Cratero, copia dal gruppo di 
Leocare e Lisippo, rilievo su base circolare. Da Mes- 
sene. Parigi, Musée du Louvre (Giraudon). 


una pittura di Filosseno:8” la differenza è che 
in quel caso la chioma è tagliata più corta sul 
collo, ed il personaggio porta una leggera ba- 
setta. 

Simile é anche l'Alessandro con corazza, lan- 
cia e scudo che appare su uno dei medaglioni 
d'oro da Abukir (Fig. 42),88 dove concorda col 
nostro la forte proiezione del viso verso l'alto. 
Nell'abile scorcio ottenuto dall'incisore, si ap- 
prezza l'andamento obliquo della pettinatura 
sul lato sinistro, salvo che le ciocche sembrano 
più corte che nel marmo Borghese (Fig. 43), 
e che Alessandro porta anche qui la barbula 
come nel mosaico. 

L'immagine più vicina che conosciamo è 
riprodotta di profilo da destra su di una mo- 
neta della Macedonia in età imperiale (Fig. 
39).89 Il sovrano è imberbe, e coincidono 
col monumento borghesiano il moto verso 
l'alto del capo (benchè stilizzato nella conven- 
zione monetale), il generale movimento della 
chioma, e qualche dettaglio come i capelli che 
sormontano l'orecchio, ed il folto sulla nuca 
(Fig. 38). 

Nel tutto tondo vi sono analogie, ma non 
completa rispondenza, con la testa Schwarzen- 
berg (Fig. 40, 41, 44)” e con quella da Ti- 
voli al Museo Nazionale Romano (Fig. 45).?! 
Nella prima il confronto é compromesso dalla 
mancanza del volgersi verso l'alto, e dalla cir- 
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Fig. 26. Apollo, copia da Leocare. Da Roma. Città 
del Vaticano, Museo Pio Clementivo, Cortile del Bel- 
vedere (Musei Vaticani). 


costanza che il marmo è lavorato con fedeltà 
all'archetipo solo nella metà anteriore, mentre 
al di là dell’orecchio il copista ha adottato 
un'incongrua semplificazione. La testa Schwar- 
zenberg differisce da quella Borghese (Fig. 35, 
38, 43) anche per la regolare partizione della 
chioma sulla fronte, ma concorda nella forma 
e nella prevalente direzione obliqua delle cioc- 
che sui lati. 

Anche per il frammento di grandi proporzio- 
ni da Tivoli (Fig. 45) valgono i limiti espres- 
si per la testa Schwarzenberg, cioè la leggera 
inclinazione in avanti di contro al moto ascen- 
dente del pezzo Borghese e la banale lavora- 
zione della parte posteriore. Inoltre il person- 
aggio é caratterizzato quale Alessandro-Era- 
cle dalla grossa corona di pioppo, che nascon- 
de parte della chioma. Concordano peró con 
il tipo Borghese i forti ed asimmetrici risvolti 
sulla fronte e i lunghi ciuffi che corrono obli- 
quamente dalle tempie fin dietro le orecchie. 


Fig. 27. 


Acnonio, replica contemporanea dal- 
l'originale attribuito a Leocare, Donario di Daoco. 
Delfi, Museo (DAI, Rom). 


Nell'assoluta prevalenza dei tipi di Alessan- 
dro con le ciocche che scendono verticalmente 
davanti alle orecchie, le testimonianze che 
abbiamo raccolto rappresentano una signi- 
ficativa famiglia iconografica, che trova il 
suo punto di forza proprio nell'esemplare 
Borghese, accompagnato dalla moneta ma- 
cedone (Fig. 39): è infatti nel movimento 
verso l’alto del capo che si scopre funzionale 
la discesa obliqua, anzicchè verticale, delle 
ciocche, mentre il medesimo andamento ri- 
sulta artificioso, quasi affidato ad un tratta- 
mento cosmetico, nella testa Schwarzenberg 
ed in quella da Tivoli, che sono invece recli- 
nate. 

E’ sintomatico che Lisippo nel Kairós,?? do- 
tato della capigliatura piü simile a quelle in 
esame per la lunghezza ed il risalto plastico dei 
ciuffi, abbia accennato la varietà d'inclinazione 
nella caduta della chioma proprio in re- 
lazione allo scatto della testa verso l’alto. 
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Fig. 28.  Agelao, replica contemporanea dal- 
l'originale attribuito a Leocare, Donario di Daoco. 
Delfi, Museo (DAI, Rom). 


Fig. 29. Alessandro, rielaborazione alessandrina dal- 
l'originale crisoelefantino di Leocare ad Olimpia, 
bronzo. Dall'Egitto. Parigi, Musée du Louvre (da 
Himmelmann 1989). 


Alessandro di Eraclea 

La proiezione verso l'alto accomuna all'Ales- 
sandro Borghese (Fig. 35, 38, 43) l'immagine 
di una matrice in terracotta rinvenuta ad 
Eraclea, capitale della lega italiota, e custo- 
dita nel Museo di Policoro (Fig. 37). Si tratta 
di uno stampo di piccole dimensioni, ma di 
grande finezza, appartenente ad un nucleo di 
più di duecento pezzi, che rappresentava il re- 
pertorio di una bottega-di scultore sullo scor- 
cio del quarto secolo. E’ dunque una delle 
più antiche testimonianze di cui disponiamo 
sull'iconografia di Alessandro, e corrisponde 
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alla fortuna del soggetto a Taranto, con le 
repliche della battaglia contro Dario attestate 
nella ceramica apula.93 

La riproduzione fotografica della matrice 
che qui viene per la prima volta pubblicata è 
tale da rendere illusivamente il valore plastico 
del positivo, senza bisogno di passare dal calco. 
Con la sola avvertenza che il risultato va ide- 
almente invertito nel rapporto destra — si- 
nistra, si può apprezzare la torsione del collo 
e l'ampiezza dei piani nella costruzione del 
viso, direttamente ispirate ad una scultura 
monumentale. La bocca è relativamente pic- 
cola, il naso pronunciato, gli occhi ombreg- 


Fig. 30. Atleta che s'incorona, probabile originale 
di Lisippo, bronzo. Dall’Adriatico. Malibu, Getty 
Museum (J.-P. Getty Museum, Malibu). 


giati dall'ampia arcata sopracciliare, entro la 
quale si nota sul lato esterno il rigonfiamento 
tipico dei volti lisippei. Come nell’Agia e nel- 
l'Alessandro Borghese, la palpebra inferiore è 
più sviluppata di quella superiore, in modo da 
accentuare il moto dello sguardo verso l'alto. 
L'anastolé sulla fronte non è visibile, perchè 
coperta dall’aguzza visiera dell’elmo corinzio 
(Fig. 37). Sotto le paragnatidi di cuoio, arro- 
tolate e rialzate ai bordi del casco, si scorgono 
tuttavia le lunghe ciocche che sfuggono dalle 
tempie, con andamento obliquo verso i lati, 
come nei ritratti che abbiamo raccolto attorno 
alla testa Borghese. Infine dai pochi segni sul 
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Fig. 31. Alessandro con la lancia, copia da Lisippo, 
bronzo. Da Velleia. Parma, Museo Nazionale Ar- 
cheologico (DAI, Rom). 
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fondo della matrice, si ricava che i capelli erano 
lunghi sul collo, come nel marmo borghesiano 
(Fig. 38). 

Il moto della testa e la direzione dello sgu- 
ardo corrispondono al piccolo ritratto in avorio 
trovata nella tomba di Filippo a Vergína?* (Fig. 
36), e generalmente accettato quale immagine 
di Alessandro. Come le altre testine del mede- 
simo complesso ornamentale, il pezzo è privo 
della calotta che era lavorata a parte: potrebbe 
trattarsi di inserti d'avorio entro un rilievo scol- 


pito in legno su di una cassetta. La tensione 
dei volti, e l'alternanza di sguardi verso l'alto o 
verso il basso nei diversi personaggi, fa pensare 
ad una scena di combatümento, dove il pre- 
sunto Alessandro poteva portare l'elmo, come 
nella testa di Copenhagen (Fig. 34) e nella 
matrice eracleiota. 


Zeus con Alessandro e barbaro a Sagalasso (333) 
Nel corso del 333 un distaccamento del- 
l’armata di Alessandro, condotto da Nearco, 


Fig. 33. Immagine eroica del defunto, nel tipo del- 
l'Alessandro con la lancia, rilievo di tomba rupestre. 
Mira (Henri Stierlin, Fribourg). 


Fig. 32. Eracle e Leone, particolare dal ciclo 
delle Imprese di Eracle, copia da Lisippo, sarcofago. 
Roma, Museo Nazionale Romano, già Collezione Lu- 
dovisi (Moreno). 
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Fig. 34. Testa di Alessandro con elmo. Dall'Egitto. 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glypyotek (Moreno). 


raggiunse Sagalasso in Pisidia. Le dure lotte 
con gli abitanti di quelle montagne furono 
ricordate da un gruppo statuario che co- 
nosciamo dalla riproduzione su monete co- 
niate a Sagalasso in età romana (fig.21).% Si 
tratta di un'emissione di Claudio II il Gotico, 
che fu al potere dal 268 al 270 d.C. La comme- 
morazione della remota vicenda non è solo in 
relazione alla vigorosa azione dell’imperatore 
contro i barbari, ma coincide con la tradizione 
locale che coltivava le memorie storiche della 
città, come sì evince anche da altri tipi della 
monetazione di età romana, rivolti alla rievo- 
cazione dell'origine spartana di Sagalasso. Nel 
268 d.C. veniva infatti a cadere il sesto cente- 
nario della conquista da parte di Alessandro: 
si ricordi che nel computo degli anni a cavallo 
dell’inizio della nostra era, bisogna sottrarre 
un'unità alla somma delle cifre che esprimono 
le date di partenza e di arrivo (333 + 268 - | = 
600). 

Il complesso statuario espresso dalla mo- 
neta di Claudio il Gotico è di grande effica- 


Fig. 35. Testa di Alessandro. Roma, Museo e Gal- 
leria Borghese (Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale, 
Roma). 


cia. Come vedremo nella Caccia di Cratero a 
Delfi (Fig. 23, 25), da sinistra irrompe un ca- 
valiere al galoppo, nel nostro caso Alessandro 
stesso, che impugna la lancia obliqua. Carat- 
teristica della rappresentazione è la mancanza 
di ogni accenno di frenata da parte del condu- 
cente, per cui il cavallo ha il collo proiettato in 
avanti nella libera foga. 

Una simile visione del galoppo l'abbiamo 
solo in contesti agonistici, nelle quadrighe 
del Mausoleo, o nel gruppo equestre dal- 
l'Artemisio,? laddove le scene di guerra 
vogliono il protagonista nell'atto di arrestare 
i| destriero dal collo inarcato per infliggere 
il colpo mortale ad un nemico appena rag- 
giunto. Con una concezione tipica del mondo 
orientale, largamente recepita dagli scultori 
greci che da un secolo lavoravano per i satrapi 
della costa asiatica, si è voluto qui lasciare 
lo "spazio di rispetto" davanti al dinasta, per 
cui il nemico appiedato è ben distante, sulla 
destra della composizione, in atto di fuggire 
con la mano disarmata che si alza a suppli- 


care. 
Tra i due in un piano arretrato si leva la fi- 
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gura di Zeus con il piede sinistro su di un rialzo, 
il braccio avvolto nel mantello ed appoggiato 
alla coscia, mentre la destra brandiva la folgore 
(Fig. 21). 

Motivi analoghi sì trovano in monumenti 
di età romana, lasciando intendere che simili 
gruppi erano stati più volte ripetuti e riela- 
borati dall’officina lisippea nelle città conqu- 
istate dal Macedone, per giungere ad eserci- 
tare una così lunga e diffusa influenza. Lo 
schema dello Zeus si riconosce nel rilievo di 
Ravenna a rappresentare Augusto in posizione 
dominante, nell’ambito di una complessa esal- 
tazione della famiglia giulio claudia. 

L'insieme di Alessandro e del nemico si ri- 
compone in alcuni medaglioni di Marco Aure- 
lio e Lucio Vero, dove ricorre il gesto di sup- 
plica del vinto, che tuttavia è già raggiunto dal 
cavaliere, ed appare piegato al suolo: conse- 
guentemente, il galoppo è arrestato dalle re- 
dini che costringono il collo del destriero a 


curvarsi.99 


Fig. 36. Testa di Alessandro, avorio. Da Vergina, 
Tomba di Filippo. Salonicco, Museo Archeologico 
(Ekdotiki Athinén). 


Alessandro a cavallo în scene 

di Caccia al leone (332-323) 

Prescindendo dalla celebre Caccia di Cratero 
a Delfi, dove l'Alesandro (Fig. 25) va riferito 
a Leocare, come vedremo, l'impronta di Li- 
sippo si avverte in altre immagini di Alessan- 
dro alle prese col leone, databili a partire dalle 
grandi imprese venatorie nel rapàdetooc di Si- 
done (332). 

Il tipo giovanile, noto dal bronzetto Castel- 
lani (Fig. 18), è stato ripreso durante il regno: 
di Alessandro in una composizione ufficiale, 
che ci é giunta grazie ad un medaglione in 
oro da Tarso, al Cabinet des Médailles della 
Bibliothèque Nationale di Parigi (Fig. 19).100 
Il sovrano appare con il paludamento militare, 
ma nello stesso schema che il bronzista aveva 
sperimentato col nudo in quella prima prova: 
la gamba destro é piegata per il pericolo della 
fiera incombente, ed il braccio destra si sol- 
leva a colpire con l'asta diretta verso il muso 
del leone. Il cavallo allunga le zampe nel ga- 
loppo come il destriero del gruppo di Sagalasso 
(Fig. 21), ma il collo s'inarca sotto l'effetto del 
morso. 

Un altro medaglione della stessa prove- 
nienza mostra invece l’inseguimento della 
preda.!?! Il leone in fuga viene raggiunto 
dal cacciatore, e sarà colpito nel momento 
in cui volge il muso verso il persecutore (Fig. 


Fig. 37. Testa di Alessandro, matrice di terracotta. 
Da Eraclea. Policoro, Museo Nazionale della Siritide 
(Moreno). 
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Fig. 38. Testa di Alessandro. Roma, Museo e Galle- 
ria Borghese (Moreno). ` 


20). Non c’è immediato pericolo, e la gamba 
destra di Alessandro è solo leggermente flessa, 
nella normale situazione del cavalcare. Meno 
drastica è anche l’azione delle redini, poichè 
il cacciatore prosegue la sua corsa in parallelo 
alla belva: tuttavia il collo del cavallo non è 
proteso come nel gruppo di Sagalasso, dato 
che Alessandro ha rallenato la foga nel mo- 
mento in cui sì è affiancato alla preda. Dovrà 
solo adeguare la velocità a quella del leone per 


colpirlo con esattezza. 


Leocare e l'Alessandro nella Caccia 

di Cratero (332-320) 

Il leone del mosaico di Pella (Fig. 7), nella sua 
impostazione obliqua rispetto allo spettatore e 
nel volgersi del muso, rappresenta uno studio 
preliminare per l’omologo soggetto della Cac- 
cia di Alessandro, voluta da Cratero a Delfi.1% 
Nel grande gruppo che occupava la nicchia 
appositamente creata ai piedi del Teatro, e 
che conosciamo grazie al rilievo da Messene 
al Louvrel® (Fig. 23, 25), Lisippo avrebbe 
appunto eseguito il leone ed i cani, se pren- 
diamo alla lettera la descrizione di Plutarco.!?* 
L'animale, in posizione' inversa rispetto alla 


scena di Pella, anche qui minaccia Alessandro 
da vicino, e si volta al sopraggiungere di Cra- 
tero che lo storna: il sovrano si salva:e colpirà 
a morte la fiera. Rispetto al gruppo plastico 
riprodotto nel mosaico, il disegno è arricchito 
dal fatto che il leone è alle prese con i cani, e 
quindi alza la zampa anteriore sinistra per pa- 
rare l'assalto della muta. Anche la caccia di 
Delfi conserva elementi dell'Amazzonomachia 
del Mausoleo, ma relativi alle lastre più re- 
centi attribuite a Leocare, il quale nella testi- 
monianza di Plutarco avrebbe eseguito le im- 
magini di Cratero (a cavallo) e di Alessandro. 
Il soccorritore al galoppo (Fig. 23) richiama 
infatti l'Amazzone che cavalca nella lastra 
XVII da Alicarnasso!9 (Fig. 22), mentre 
l'Alessandro che avventa il colpo di scure gi- 
rando il braccio fin dietro la testa (Fig. 25), 
corrisponde all'ultimo guerriero greco della 
lastra XVI (Fig. 24).106 In entrambi i casi 
l'analogia non si limita al movimento dei per- 
sonaggi, ma si estende ai valori dinamici del 
panneggio, più complessi rispetto al livello ri- 
velato dalle lastre di Timoteo (Fig. 8) e di 
Scopa, o dalla Caccia al leone da parte del 
giovane Alessandro e di Efestione (Fig. 7). 
Posto che la caccia immortalata dai bronzi di 
Delfi si sia svolta a Sidone nel 332, la commis- 
sione da parte di Cratero può essere stata for- 
mulata sul momento, come era accaduto nel 
334 per la commemorazione dei caduti al Gra- 


Fig. 39. Testa di Alessandro, rovescio di moneta 
della Macedonia, Gordiano III, bronzo (da Gaebler 
1906). 
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Fig. 40. Testa di Alessandro. Da Tivoli. Vienna, Col- 
lezione Schwarzenberg. Calco, Bonn, Akademisches 
Kunstmuseum (Moreno). 


nico assegnata da Alessandro stesso a Lisippo. 
In quel tempo Leocare era attivo al Mausoleo, 
forse per volontà dello stesso Alessandro, !?" e la 
sua presenza all'inizio dei lavori per il gruppo 
da dedicare in Delfi, sarebbe la data piü tarda 
che conosciamo per l'artista, mentre Lisippo 
gli è sopravvissuto a lungo. Ž 
Procedendo nella biografia di Cratero, una 
data possibile per la promozione dell’opera è 
il 324, quando Alessandro gli affida 1 diecimila 
mercenari macedoni da ricondurre in patria. 
La partenza di Cratero per l'occidente precede 
di poco la morte di Efestione, la cui statua in 
apoteosi sarebbe stata commissionata da Ales- 
sandro a Policleto III, e non a Lisippo, come si 
deduce dall'incertezza di Plinio! al riguardo. 
Lisippo dunque poteva trovarsi fin dal 324 in 
Grecia, dove lo vedremo impegnato nel fronte 
antimacedone subito dopo la morte di Alessan- 
dro. Cratero comunque, nella sua xat&éBaotc¢ 
non andò oltre la Cilicia. Qui fu raggiunto 
dalla notizia della scomparsa del re e della 
propria nomina a reggente di Filippo Arrideo. 
Per quanto la npootaoia si riducesse ad un 
onere senza potere, è pur sempre un momento 


in cui Cratero può aver avuto interesse a por- 
tare avanti il donario delfico (323). 

Sempre in Cilicia fu raggiunto dalla richiesta 
di aiuto da parte di Antipatro e con lui tornò 
finalmente in Europa. La vittoria a Crannone 
in Tessaglia sugli Elleni insorti segna l'apogeo 
del suo prestigio (322). La serie d'intervent at- 
tuati dai macedoni ad Atene ed in altri centri 
della Grecia, fanno ritenere ovvio il protrarsi 
dell'impegno a Delfi, dove tuttavia sarebbe dif- 
ficile in questo momento aspettarsi di trovare 
Lisippo, il quale era mobilitato nel Pelopon- 
neso per una commissione che veniva dai ne- 
mici dei Macedoni, la statua di Chilone di 
Patre, caduto nella guerra lamiaca.109 

Non può dunque essere stato altri che Leo- 
care ad assicurare una certa continuità di la- 
voro a. Delfi tra l'inizio dell'opera, verificatosi 
tra il 332 ed il 324, e la morte di Cratero nel 
320, o forse la scomparsa dello stesso Leocare: 
eventi che di fatto interruppero l'impresa. 

Interviene a questo punto la riflessione sul- 
l'epigrafe che si conserva nella nicchia di Delfi: 
i versi riferiscono che soltanto l'omonimo figlio 
di Cratero potè compiere l’opera promessa 
dal padre.!? Cratero il Diadoco aveva spo- 
sato Fila, la figlia di Antipatro, nel 322, ed 
era caduto in battaglia nella primavera del 
320. Il figlio “che egli aveva lasciato ancora 
fanciullo (raiz) nelle sue dimore” (così recita 
l'epigramma), doveva essere nato nel 321. Sap- 
piamo da altra fonte che l'inaugurazione del 
monumento diede luogo alla fondazione delle 
Kpatnpera, feste che si ripetevano a Delfi fino 
in età romana.!!! Caratteristica di questa ce- 
lebrazione era che il peana composto a suo 
tempo da Alessino, veniva cantato da un rai, 
evidentemente in memoria dell’età che aveva 
Cratero, figlio del diadoco, al momento della 
dedica. Se ne ricava che l’opera fu completata 
quando il piccolo Cratero era in età da ricevere 
un'istruzione musicale, e d'intonare l'inno ad 
Apollo nella cerimonia, entro un decennio dal 
321, quando era nato. 

E' in questa fase della ripresa e completa- 
mento dei lavori per la Caccia di Alessandro 
che intervenne Lisippo, realizzando le parti 
ancora mancanti del gruppo, apparentemente 
1 soggetti secondari, il leone ed 1 cani (Fig. 25), 
secondo la lettera del testo plutarcheo,!!* dove 
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Fig. 41. Testa di Alessandro. Da Tivoli. Vienna, Col- 
lezione Schwarzenberg (Erkinger Schwarzenberg, 
Wien). 


peraltro non viene avvertita la distinzione tra 
padre e figlio omonimi, ma si fa soltanto riferi- 
mento all’iniziale decisione del diadoco: “Cra- 
tero dedicò questa caccia a Delfi, fatte realiz- 
zare statue bronzee del leone, dei cani, del re 
in lotta col leone e di sé stesso in atto di ve- 


Fig. 42. Busto di Alessandro con corazza, lancia e 
scudo, diritto di medaglione, Caracalla, oro (Harry 
J. Connolly Jr., Baltimore). 


nirgli in aiuto, delle quali le une modellò Li- 
sippo, le altre Leocare”. 

Per quel che riguarda il nostro tema, 
l’immagine di Alessandro va dunque riferita 
a Leocare. Grazie al rilievo di Messene, rico- 
nosciamo il sovrano nel cacciatore a piedi, sulla 
destra (Fig. 25), che indossa a guisa di Eracle 
una pelle di leone, e brandisce la doppia ascia, 
arma eroica delle Amazzoni, e simbolo dello 
Zeus Labraundenòs o Strátios. L'attribuzione a 
Leocare, anzicché a Lisippo, di questa implicita 
apoteosi è tanto più opportuna, in quanto sap- 
piamo che il Sicionio si era rifiutato di seguire 
Alessandro nelle sue velleità teocratiche. 


Alessandro Ktistes (331) 

Il culto di Alessandro quale “Fondatore” di una 
città, è attestato ad Apollonia Mordiaeum, nella 
Pisidia, la regione che già abbiamo ricordato 
per le persistenti memorie della conquista ma- 
cedone (Fig. 21): monete del tempo di Elaga- 
balo recano sul rovescio la leggenda: ' Akéëal 
vópoc] Kxtoffic] © Anoddwviatwv.113 Il tipo che 
vi si accompagna è tuttavia quello della testa 
di Alessandro coperta dalla leontea, di cui ab- 
biamo accennato l'origine (Fig. 53) e vedremo 
gli sviluppi (Fig. 51, 52, 54), e che non sembra 
propriamente collegato all'ipostasi adombrata 
dall’iscrizione. 

Troviamo invece ad Alessandria d'Egitto una 
specifica iconografia per |’ Alessandro “Fonda- 
tore” della città che portava il suo nome. Il mo- 
numento in bronzo è descritto accuratamente 
da Nicolao di Mira, vissuto all’inizio del quinto 
secolo della nostra era:!!4 "L'impeto della ca- 
valcatura rivela la rapidità delle azioni. Egli 
non portava elmo sulla testa[...] la chioma 
sciolta ai venti, è volta secondo lo slancio della 
cavalcatura; e 1 suoi capelli, paragonando lui 
al sole, mi sembrano come raggi. Il collo poi 
si piega col volto. E la mano destra è levata 
in aria e sembra sempre afferrare qualcosa e 
cercare ciò che sta oltre[...] la sinistra tiene 
stretta la clamide e non lascia che sia portata via 
dal vento[...] il petto appare gonfio, coperto 
dalla corazza e dalla clamide[...] le cosce stac- 
cate dal cavallo, 1 piedi entrambi in aria, e il 
destro tocca a modo di sprone, mentre l’altro si 
muove libero. Porta calzari macedoni che cir- 
condano la gamba, non tutta, ma parte della 
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Fig. 43. Testa di Alessandro. Roma, Museo e Gal- 
leria Borghese (Gabinetto Fotografico Nazionale, 
Roma). 


gamba è possibile vederla[...] Alessandro in- 
dica quale sia il cavallo ed il cavallo rivela da 
chi è portato. Ché la testa è tale da esser cre- 
duta quella di un bue ed ha preso nome da ciò 
che sembrava, e le parti principali del corpo 
rivelano l’altra natura[...] Non sopportava di 
avere briglie[...] lo sguardo terribile[...] le 
nari gli si sollevavano col respiro[...] E le 
zampe anteriori sollevate ed alte in aria si af- 
frettano ad avanzare[ ...] quelle posteriori pog- 
giano sulla base e sembrano dar forza a quelle 
anteriori[ ...] La coda né fu tutta lasciata pen- 
dere, né fu privata della sua lunghezza, ma ne 
ebbe tanta che ne fosse ornato il sesso, mentre 
ne avvolge tanta da non essere d’impaccio nei 
combattimenti. Lo solleva da terra una base 
che sta su quattro colonne[...] orientate verso 
il sole nascente." 

La statua in bronzo di Domiziano, poi 
trasformato in Nerva, al Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli,!!5 che avevo citato per le nume- 
rose analogie con la testimonianza lettera- 
ria, è stata successivamente ricomposta con 
il braccio destro in atto d’impugnare l’asta: 
pur conservando un alto valore per la restitu- 


Fig. 44. Testa di Alessandro. Da Tivoli. Vienna, Col- 
lezione Schwarzenberg. Calco, Bonn, Akademisches 
Kunstmuseum (Moreno). 


Fig. 45. -Testa di Alessandro-Eracle con corona 
di foglie di pioppo. Da Tivoli. Roma, Museo Na- 
zionale Romano (Soprintendenza Archeologica di 
Roma, Roma). 
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zione del modello lisippeo nell’impostazione 
e nell’abbigliamento, non può essere utilizzata 
anche per commentare il tipico gesto del “Fon- 
datore”, che alzava la destra libera in segno 
d’imperio. 

Rimane l’opportunità del confronto con la 
statua equestre di un esponente della famiglia 
dei Marci, riprodotta sui denari di Lucio Mar- 
cio Filippo!!® nel 56 a.C., sia che si tratti di 
Quinto Marcio Re, costruttore nel 144 a.C. del- 
l'acquedotto che da lui prese il nome di Aqua 
Marca, sia che rappresenti l'antenato Quin- 
to Marcio Tremulo, che nel 306 ebbe l’onore 
della prima statua equestre eretta nel Foro 
Romano,!!? ancora visibile dinanzi alla Curia al 
tempo del monetiere, come risulta dalla testi- 
monianza di Cicerone.!!? 

Il cavaliere che appare sul rovescio dei de- 
nari di Marcio Filippo impennava il destriero ti- 
rando le redini con la sinistra, mentre la destra 
si alzava libera, ed il volto girava verso l’alto. 
Notevole nella riproduzione monetale è il det- 
taglio realistico del sostegno in forma di un 
arbusto che spunta dal suolo, sotto il ventre 
del cavallo rampante. Se l’esempio veramente 
si riferisce al bronzo innalzato allo scorcio del 
quarto secolo, ci aiuta a comprendere le solu- 
zioni statiche che potevano essere state adot- 
tate anche per le immagini equestri di Alessan- 
dro. 


Ezione e le Nozze di Alessandro e Statira (324) 
Come nel bronzo di Lisippo ad Ffeso (Fig. 31), 
il sovrano appariva armato di lancia e spada 
nel quadro con le Nozze di Alessandro e Sta- 
tira, che conosciamo a Pompei dalla copia ad 
affresco in un ambiente adiacente la Casa di 
Fabio Rufo!!9 (Fig. 48). La coerenza epocale 
cercata dal pittore dell’originale è tale che le 
armi del re corrispondono alle dirette testimo- 
nianze offerte dalla tomba di Filippo a Vergina: 
l'elsa della spada di Alessandro ha esattamente 
la forma di quella che ornava il brando paterno 
(Fig. 49), e l'elmo che giace al suolo presso Sta- 
tira é dello stesso tipo calcidese di quello sbal- 
zato in oro sul pomo della medesima spada di 
Filippo (Fig. 50).120 

L’opera si può riferire ad Ezione, che aveva 
dipinto gli sponsali del re con Rossane nella ta- 
vola descritta da Luciano.!?! I] diverso soggetto 


dell'affresco risulta dal dettaglio dello scettro 
tenuto dalla donna in esplicita alternativa alla 
lancia di Alessandro: si tratta appunto di Sta- 
tira, la figlia di Dario, che portava simbolica- 
mente l'eredità del dominio persiano. La corte 
di Susa, dove il secondo matrimonio di Ales- 
sandro si celebró nel 324, viene ulteriormente 
qualificata dal undowdpoc che si affaccia sullo 
sfondo in costume orientale: la caratteristica 


‘ terminazione inferiore a formo di "pomo" del- 


l'asta di cui é munito l'armigero, e che dava 
il nome alla guardie, non è tuttavia compresa 
entro il taglio dato alla presente riproduzione 


fotografica (Fig. 48). 


La figura del sovrano con la lancia mostra 
la continuità dello schema chiastico di tradi- 
zione policletea, in alternativa allo schema an- 
titetico proposto da Lisippo (Fig. 30-33). Nel- 
l'Alessandro di Ezione troviamo infatti a destra 
la gamba libera ed il braccio che impugna ener- 
gicamente la lancia, mentre a sinistra la gamba 
regge il peso del corpo ed il braccio riposa con 
la mano appoggiata all'elsa della spada; la testa 
si volge verso il lato della gamba portante, se- 
condo la tradizione policletea, non accolta da 
Lisippo. 


Policleto III e l'Alessandro Aníketos Theos (324) 
La qualifica di “invitto”, o “invincibile” accom- 
pagnava Alessandro ancor prima dello sbarco 
in Asia. Plutarco!?? riferisce che quando fu de- 
cisa all'Istmo la spedizione panellenica contro 
la Persia il sovrano si recò a Delfi per l'oracolo, 
ma vi giunse in un periodo in cui non era per- 
messa la consultazione. Alessandro fece trarre 
di forza la Pizia al tempio, e questa stupita 
avrebbe gridato: “figlio mio, tu sei invincibile 
(avixntoc)”. Nell'epigramma che esaltava la 
lancia dedicata dal monarca ad Efeso,!?? era il 
braccio del conquistatore a venir definito "in- 
vincibile". Tale carattere sovrumano era as- 
sociato all'identificazione ideale di Alessandro 
con Eracle, che abbiamo intravisto fin dalla 
celebrazione del giovinetto quale domatore di 
Bucefalo (Fig. 15), quasi un Eracle alle prese 
con le Cavalle di Diomede. 

Come abbiamo accennato, la dinastia ma- 
cedone vantava discendenza divina ed eroica, 
dall’unione di Fracle con Deianira. Poichè Fi- 
lippo aveva manifestato la volontà di farsi ono- 
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Fig. 46. Alessandro Keraunophoros, copia da Apelle, 
affresco. Pompei, Casa dei Vettii (Soprintendenza 
Archeologica di Pompei, Pompei). 


rare quale Zeus, era implicito l'invito a consi- 
derare il figlio quale novello Eracle. Di fatto, 
nella tomba di Filippo a Vergina, abbiamo os- 
servato l'éAápaotpov in argento cui erano ap- 
plicate due protomi del giovane Alessandro, ri- 
vestito della pelle leonina (Fig. 53).!?* Il pro- 
filo coincide con il tipo monetale che appare 
sul rovescio delle emissioni di Alessandro fin 
dal suo avvento al trono nel 336!°5 (Fig. 52), e 
che viene continuato dai diadochi. 

L'analogia si estende a due teste di marmo, 
l'una a Boston,!?6 l’altra al Museo Nazionale 
di Atene!?7 (Fig. 51), e ad un bronzetto da 
Ambelokípi, custodito nello stesso museo ate- 
niese, che conserva l'intera figura (Fig. 54).!?8 
Nella statuetta la clava è perduta, ma sembre 
necessaria alla coerenza della composizione, 
come puntello sotto l’ascella sinistra. Integrato 
con tale elemento, il personaggio s'imparenta 
alla figure di Eracle in riposo,!?? con il peso 
del corpo affidato alla gamba destra, e la si- 
nistra avanzata. Ma al di là dell'impostazione 
fondamentale, l'atteggiamento non s'inquadra 
in alcuno dei numerosi tipi finora classificati 
di Eracle in riposo. Si direbbe piuttosto che 
l'opera sia nata dalla connessione di motivi 
tratti da modeli pertinenti ai due diversi rag- 
gruppamenti delle immagini di tale soggetto: 


quello che raccoglie le statue dove la mano 
destra è in riposo sul fianco (gruppo A),150 
e l’altro più recente e più numeroso, dovuto 
all'intervento di Apelle!?! e di Lisippo, che 
comprende i tipi con la mano destra girata die- 
tro il dorso, impegnata a sorreggere i pomi 
delle Esperidi (gruppo B).'?? Nel bronzetto 
ateniese, il gesto della destra, poggiata col 
dorso sul gluteo, richiama prevalentemente lo 
schema B, ma in nessuna scultura di quella se- 
rie la mano è vuota, o visibile nella prospet- 
tiva frontale, come nel nostro caso. Già da 
questa circostanza è evidente che si è cercato 
il compromesso con la concezione più antica 
(gruppo A), che prevedeva la mano bene in 
vista, con le dita aperte sul fianco, e non uti- 
lizzata per portare i pomi delle Esperidi, come 
sarebbe accaduto nella versione B. 

Cio è confermato dal fatto che nella sta- 
tuetta da Ambelokípi (Fig. 54) 1 frutti sono 
stretti dalla mano sinistra, che li porge con 
l'avambraccio proteso, come in certi esemplari 
del gruppo A.!53 D'altra parte la leontea tratta 
sul capo trova riferimento solo in uno dei tipi 
del gruppo B.!** I] risultato € un ritorno al 
sistema chiastico, da parte di un artista che non 
può essere Lisippo o un suo seguace di stretta 
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Fig. 47. Alessandro-Zeus in trono sul globo tra Po- 
sidone ed Eracle, copia da Apelle, stucco. Da Roma. 
Città del Vaticano, Museo Gregoriano Etrusco, An- 
tiquarium Romanum (Musei Vaticani). 
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Fig. 48. Nozze di Alessandro e Statira, copia da Ezione, affresco. Pompei, ambiente adiacente la Casa di 
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Fig. 49. Elsa della spada di Filippo. Da Vergína, 
Tomba di Filippo. Salonicco, Museo Archeologico 
(Ekdotiki Athinén). 


osservanza, ma che certamente conosceva le 
innovazioni lisippee sul tema, e ne ha tenuto 
conto pur nell’ambito del più antico canone. 

Non mancavano infine, nel disegno tras- 
messo dal bronzetto, peculiarità che rivelano 
l'intervento di un'originale personalità. La 
gamba sinistra ha la coscia avanzata nella di- 
rezione che l'intero arto assume in numerose 
statue di Eracle in riposo, ma la flessione al 
ginocchio ritira il piede in una posa insolita, 
che rende stabile la figura su sé stessa, dimi- 
nuendo lo sbilanciamento sulla clava (ora per- 
duta, come si é detto). Coerentemente il busto 
non pende verso il lato sinistro, come nelle im- 
magini di Eracle in riposo, ma si raddrizza con 
energia, e la testa sta eretta, affrancandosi da 
quell'inclinazione patetica che concludeva le 
composizioni di tale soggetto. 

Il processo emotivo, culturale, stilistico che 
aveva dettato la secolare evoluzione dell'Eracle 
in riposo è solo il dato di partenza. Lo scul- 
tore non impedisce l'individuazione delle sue 
fonti, anzi le dichiara in un eclettismo liminare 
alla prassi di età ellenistica, consentendo la let- 
tura logica del percorso. Sentiamo che Eracle é 
bloccato, enimmatico e presente, dentro que- 


Fig. 50. Elmo calcidese, rilievo decorativo sul pomo 


della spada di Filippo. Da Vergína, Tomba di Fi- 
lippo. Salonicco, Museo Archeologico (Ekdotiki 
Athinón). 


sto Alessandro. Ma sono stati esclusi 1 segni 
della stanchezza e dell'abbandono, che da- 
vano il colorito umano all'avventura del semi- 
dio. Sublima invece la cifra della vittoria e del 
trionfo, la fierezza della conquista. 

Tra le allusioni, i riferimenti e le citazioni, 
si libera cosi l'immagine nuova del sovrano 
in apoteosi, l'"Invitto" in un'accezione che 
dal mito entra nella storia e nella ragion di 
stato. Autore potrebbe esserne stato a Susa 
nell'ultimo anno di vita di Alessandro quel Po- 
licleto III cui era stata affidata anche l'apoteosi 
di Efestione,!?? e che sarebbe riuscito a conci- 
liare ì criteri compositivi della sua scuola con 
l'ultimo delirio del sovrano, meglio di quanto 
non avesse voluto fare Lisippo l'aristotelico. 

Di fatto, nello stesso anno 324 ad Atene 
fu proposto da Demade d'innalzare ad Ales- 
sandro una statua quale “tredicesimo dio".!56 
Demostene, che in un primo momento si 
era sdegnato per l'iniziativa, si sarebbe poi 
mostrato conciliante per motivi tattici, “conce- 
dendo ad Alessandro di essere figlio di Zeus, 
o magari di Posidone, se gli fosse piaciuto ".!?? 
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Sono le taglienti parole d'Iperide che nel 
lorazione "Contro Demostene" accusa spe- 
cificamente il rivale di aver voluto "innal- 
zare nell'Agorà una statua di Alessandro re, 
dio invitto”.138 Il testo, tramandato da un 
papiro, é mutilo, ma l'integrazione persu- 
asiva e la definizione inconfutabile: orroot 
eixd[va ' Akeëdv]dpou Baor[fwc tod dvijxhtou 
Beoù. Poco più tardi, commemorando i ca- 
duti del 322 nella guerra lamiaca, Iperide ci 
fa comprendere che quella statua ed altre ana- 
loghe erano state effettivamente dedicate: “è 
sotto gli occhi di tutti a quali costrizioni siamo 
ancora sottoposti; vediamo sacrifici compiuti 
in onore di uomini, ma statue, altari e templi 
degli dei in abbandono, e quelli dedicati ad 
uomini invece tenuti con ogni cura, e noi 
costretti ad onorare come eroi i loro servi”.139 

Il bronzetto di Ambelokipi (Fig. 54) è la 
traccia iconografica che ci resta nella prima 
età imperiale dell'oggetto primario di tanto 
sdegno, la statua di Alessandro—Eracle, quale 
Dio Invitto, che aveva introdotto in Atene il 
modello teocratico elaborato presso la corte 
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Fig. 51. Testa di Alessandro-Eracle. Atene, Museo 
Nazionale Archeologico (Moreno). 


Fig. 52. Testa di Alessandro-Eracle, diritto di 
tetradrammo di Alessandro, argento (Kristin Ander- 
son, Boston). 


orientale. E’ indicativo che al tempo di Com- 
modo s'incontri ancora ad Atene una dedica 
(od un’acclamazione per un omonimo per- 
sonaggio vivente) “ad Eracle Alessandro”, in 
un’iscrizione apposta secondariamente su di 
un erma ritratto di età adrianea.!? 


Apelle e la decorazione del carro funebre 

di Alessandro (323) 

Tra le opere di Apelle trasportate a Roma, 
Plinio!4! rammenta “la personificazione della 
Guerra (Bellum) con le mani avvinte dietro 
la schiena, mentre Alessandro trionfava sul 
carro”. Essa era stata collocata “nel luogo più 
frequentato” del Foro di Augusto, dedicato il 
2 a.C. Nel commento ad un passo di Vergi- 
lio, che sembra ispirato a questo stesso dipinto 


Fig. 53. Protome di Alessandro-Fracle, applique di 
alabastron, argento. Da Vergina, Tomba di Filippo. 
Salonicco, Museo Archeologico (Ekdotikí Athinón). 
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(giunto a Roma fin dal 28 a.C., con la conqu- 
ista dell'Egitto), Servio!# precisa che vi appa- 
riva anche l’allegoria di Furor, e che la tavola si 
trovava “a sinistra di chi entrava” nella piazza. 
Di fatto le cornici di marmo che racchiudevano 
questo ed altri dipinti di Apelle si riconoscono 
ancora oggi nella sala del colosso di Augusto, 
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Fig. 54. Alessandro-Fracle, bronzo. Da Ambe- 
lokipi. Atene, Museo Nazionale Archeologico (da 
Daux 1967). 


alla sinistra di chi guarda il Tempio di Marte 
Ultore, sul fondo del Foro (Fig. 56).1# 

Le cornici sono di forma quasi quadrata, e 
rispondono nelle proporzioni a quelle che do- 
vevano essere le pareti dipinte del carro con 
cui il corpo di Alessandro era stato traslato in 
Egitto per iniziativa di Tolemeo: ne abbiamo 
conferma dalla forma del carro funebre di Pe- 
tosiris (Fig. 55), quale ci é tramandato dal 
rilievo di Tunah el Gebel, presso Ermopoli, 
databile intorno al 330, proprio agli anni di 
Alessandro.!44 

La descrizione del primo dei soggetti che 
decoravano sulle quattro facce il cassone cu- 
bico del carro di Alessandro, richiama inoltre 
le parole di Plinio a proposito di una delle 
tavole che si vedevano nel Foro di Augusto. 
Diodoro Siculo!“ dice infatti che attorno al fe- 
retro erano “quattro tavole figurate, parallele e 
uguali alle pareti del carro. Di queste la prima 
rappresentava un carro cesellato, sul quale era 
seduto Alessandro che impugnava uno scettro 
straordinario. Attorno al re si trovava una guar- 
dia armata di Macedoni ed un'altra di persiani 
con le loro lance ornate da un pomo; davanti 
a questi erano 1 portatori delle armi di Ales- 
sandro. La seconda tavola mostrava gli elefanti 
che seguivano la scorta, bardati da guerra, ed 
avanzavano portando sul davanti i conducenti 
indiani, sul dorso i Macedoni armati secondo 
il loro costume. La terza rappresentava torme 
di cavalieri in atto di raccogliersi a schiera. La 
quarta infine navi preparate a battaglia.” 

Il dettaglio delle guardie orientali con 
le lance ornate da pomi, ripete il tipo del 
unAogópoc, che abbiamo osservato nello 
sfondo del quadro di Ezione con le Nozze di 
Alessandro e Statira (Fig. 48). L'eccezionalità 
della forma dello scettro, messa in evidenza da 
Diodoro, fa pensare ad un tirso. La presenza 
degli elefanti rafforza l'ipotesi che si tratti di 
Alessandro quale Dioniso di ritorno dall'India. 
I cavalieri che si organizzano faranno parte 
del corteo, come nel fregio del Partenone. Le 
navi alludono al fatto che la flotta si divise dal- 
l'armata alla foce dell'Indo, e fece rotta verso 
la Mesopotamia al comando di Onesicrito. 

In realtà la marcia di Alessandro e dei suoi 
attraverso il deserto della Carmania era stata 


drammatica. Ma immaginarla come il per- 
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Fig. 55. Carro funebre di Petosiris. Tunah el Ge- 
bel (Ermopoli), Tomba di Petosiris (M. Chuzeville, 
Paris). 


corso trionfale del tiaso di Dioniso dopo la 
vittoria sugl'Indi, interessava particolarmente 
gl abitanti di Alessandria.  Tolemeo aveva 
trasportato il corpo del re ad Alessandria come 
prezioso pegno per la nuova dinastia, e fa- 
ceva rappresentare sulle monete l'eponimo 
della città come un giovane dio, coperto dalla 
spoglia di elefante.!4 Il ritorno di Alessan- 
dro rimase il modello ideale della proces- 
sione che ciascuno dei Tolemei organizzava 
al momento di accedere al trono. Elementi 
di questa pompa passarono nel trionfo ro- 
mano, ed alla morte di Cleopatra le tavole 
stesse di Apelle, che avevano rappresentato 
l'archetipo visivo di quelle celebrazioni, fu- 
rono significativamente portate da Ottaviano 
a Roma, e dedicate nel nuovo Foro, come si 
detto (Fig. 56). 

Durante l'intero periodo del principato, 
Augusto evitò atteggiamenti da monarca, ed 
i frequenti richiami alla figura di Alessandro 
erano orientati piuttosto all'ideologia del do- 


minio unitario di Roma sul mondo abitato. 
Affermatosi nell'Urbe il processo di apote- 
osi degl'imperatori, e consolidatasi la dinastia 
giulio claudia, parve legittima l’identificazione 
del signore di Roma con la figura del sovrano 
macedone. Claudio fece senz'altro sostituire 
la testa di Alessandro con quella di Augusto, 
nel dipinto col carro, e nell'altra pittura di 
Apelle citata da Pliniol# nella stessa sede: 
"Castore e Polluce con la Vittoria ed Alessan- 
dro Magno". In questo caso, quando il volto 
del re fu mutato in quello di Augusto, i Ro- 
mani poterono ravvisare nei Dioscuri le im- 
magini di Caio e Lucio Cesare, 1 nipoti ori- 
ginariamente designati quali eredi del do- 
minio, ma scomparsi prima del fondatore. 


Fig. 56. Cornice per un quadro di Apelle con il ri- 
torno di Alessandro. Roma, Foro di Augusto (Mo- 
reno). 
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Ihe Mirage of Alexander — a Minimalist View 


by ANNE MARIE NIELSEN 


We do not know what Alexander the Great 
looked like — we would not be able to rec- 
ognize him should we meet him in Hades. 
Our only possibility of getting to know anything 
for certain about his appearance would be the 
emergence of his mummy. And then the nose 
would still be missing. 

The following comments are consequently 
merely academic speculations in an effort to 
trace the creation of Alexander portraits in var- 
ious periods. 

] use the word portrait in the conventional 
broad sense, as a work of art intentionally de- 


Fig. 1. Alexander Azara. Louvre, Paris. 


picting a living or once living person for an au- 
dience. The degree of likeness may vary con- 
siderably, as it is affected by changing demands 
for mimesis; in our times reaching beyond the 
boundaries of physical description, while in 
the Archaic period an inscription sufficed. In 
Antiquity there was no specific word for por- 
trait, only denominations as e(xwyv, imago, ef- 
figres, simulacrum etc., which could carry vari- 
ous other meanings, — but nothing about pro- 
tractura from protrahere. The antique image did 
not show the autonomous individual — not 
until the Renaissance do we meet the “uomo 


Fig. 2. Alexander? Agora Museum, Athens. 
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Fig. 3. Terracotta-mould, Failaka (Photo H. E. Mathiesen.) 


unico”. In our material we have only a few 
portraits created close to the king himself, ge- 
ographically and chronologically, and then a 
vast amount of portraits created after the king's 
death. 

The very creation of the Alexander portrait 
is not so much an art historical problem as a 
problem in the history of the human mind, 
whereas the creation of the posthumous por- 
trait of the king is art historical more than 
philosophical. 

The creation of the portrait I have treated 
more extensively elsewhere so I shall only 
briefly explain my views on this matter.? 

My main concern in the present paper are 
posthumous portraits developed on the basis 
of portraits created in or close to the sitter's 
lifetime in the last few centuries BC. 


Lysippus and Alexander the Great 

The first political image of Alexander was 
doubtlessly created by Lysippus according to 
the contemporary views on the individual per- 
son as prince and leader and thereby an ex- 
traordinary person in society; it was a royal im- 
age conveying a political message using spe- 
cific uaits from the factual looks of the model, 


as well as a certain idealization. The portrait 
was a message of power, using a language un- 
derstandable to viewers with a common back- 
ground. Lysippus employed the physical char- 
acteristics mentioned in the literary sources: 
the leonine hair, the glowing eyes, the poise of 
the neck, as well as citations from the iconog- 
raphy of various gods and heroes, alluding to 
specific traits inherent in these characters, sig- 
nalling manliness, resoluteness, virtue and so 
on, thus creating an image adhering to the laws 
of the Pseudoaristotelian physiognomic theo- 
ries. But as Plato put it in Phaedrus (250 b): 
"there are few who going to the images behold 
in them that which the images express”. A fact 
that is a raison d'etre for all scholarly portrait 
discussions. 


The posthumous portraits 

The Alexander iconography rests on a very lim- 
ited number of portraits, using very few "words" 
in the iconographic language: the Alexander 
Azara (Fig. 1), the Alexander mosaic in Naples, 
the Alexander sarcophagus in Istanbul, the 
coins especially of Ptolemy I and Lysimachus. 
Only the Azara portrait can with any certainty 
be considered contemporary with the sitter. 
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Fig. 4. Alexander Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen. 


Fig. 5. Alexander-Helios. Archaeological Museum, 
Rhodes. 


Fig. 6. Achilles. Musée de Genéve. 
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The rendering of the features of the face dif- 
fer considerably. The chin and brows are usu- 
ally prominent — but not in the same way. The 
nose is often long — but not in the same way. 
The eyes are dominating — but not in the same 
way; is this the elusive “hygrotes”? The hair is 
normally considered the main Alexander char- 
acteristicum, and the Azara hair is considered 
canonic: long flowing locks with anastole. The 
turn of the neck is considered important, but 
as objective criterium for identification it seems 
useless. 

Nevertheless many scholars seem convinced 
that the Athens/Erbach, the Kassel/Dresden, 
the Vergina, the Schwarzenberg and the Pella 
Alexanders all in fact represent Alexander — 
different as they are, whereas the Pergamon, 
the British Museum, the Magnesia Alexanders 
do not represent Alexander. And what makes 
the Guimet head in the Louvre Alexander?? 

You could get the unpleasant feeling that the 
criteria for identification vary according to in- 
dividual taste, a subjectivity that may emerge 
as the following remarkable observations on a 
portrait (Fig. 2) that may not represent Alexan- 
der at all from T. Leslie Shear in 1971: “... 
the observer feels more keenly the strength of 
that dynamic personality which has been im- 
planted in the stone. There is in the set of his 
jaw the cruel toughness of the Macedonian sol- 
dier. The familiar tilt of the head, here sharply 
accentuated, and the powerfull musculature of 
the neck express the drive of the conqueror. In 
his deep-set eyes there burns the fire of genius 
and not the melancholy gaze of the romantic." ^ 

Our reactions to gestures and expressions 
are, indeed, most often subjective, and we may 
often fail to distinguish between the writer's 
and the artist's apprehensions of the sitter. 

Recently Hans Lauter in Festschrift Wirth 
has tried to cut to the bone of this problem.? 
In this very critical review of the Alexander 
iconography he searches for features common 
to all the certain Alexander portraits, but can 
only accept the Azara herm, the Alexander mo- 
saic and the coins of Ptolemy I as of any value. 
He argues that they must originate in an envi- 
ronment close to the king, and regarding the 
coins he points out that at least Ptolemy I had 
known him personally — which to my mind 
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Fig. 7. Alexander Rondanini. 


does not necessarily guarantee any close resem- 
blance. 

Lauter identifies a few constant features 
in those portraits: 1) the high cranium with 
the flat back — called planoccipital, 2) the 
large face with long jaws and prominent nose- 
mouth-chin. The nose is long, prominent and 
turned down. The brows are very heavy. The 
profile resembles a cyma reversa. 3) The ears 
are low. 4) There is a cowlick above the left 
part of the brow. 5) The gaze is peculiar. 

From these criteria Lauter can only accept 
one further representation as Alexander, and 
that is the terracotta-mould from Failaka (Fig. 
3). These very same criteria, however, seem to 
confirm the identification of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek head as Alexander (Fig. 4). 

But with this minimalist view, in which I 
mostly agree, the de-identification becomes 
much easier than the identification. For in- 
stance the Rhodian Alexander-Helios (Fig. 
5) seems to be so closely connected to the 
Achilles-Penthesilea group (Fig. 6) as to al- 
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most indicate identity. The similarity is seen es- 
pecially in the hair-do, although the angles of 
the illustrations are somewhat misleading. 

Moving away from the "Wahres Gesicht" of 
Alexander to the Roman impression of him the 
problems become different. 

I shall try to show that the Roman concept 
was almost without connection to the “true” 
face of Alexander, as well as to the "true" rep- 
resentations of the king. Here the sole criteria 
seem to be youth and anastolé — there are no 
physiognomic characteristica. The representa- 
tions are ideal and above individuality. They are 
created from disjecta membra — put together 
like jigsaw puzzles. 

A group of portraits around the Alexander 
Rondanini (Fig. 7) may illustrate this complex 
of problems. Whoever it may represent the 
Alexander Rondanini is under heavy influence 
from the Alexander portrait — in its broad- 
est sense. I do not believe that the statue has 
anything to do with Euphranor. Contemporary 
viewers were possibly meant to waver among 
Alexander, Achilles, Perseus, Apollo, Argus etc., 


Fig. 8. Scene from studio af Gustave Moreau. 


and the stylistic aspect leaves a similar wavering 
— full of citations as it is. 

Without entering into complicated discus- 
sions in this connection I shall initially main- 
tain that I consider the Alexander Rondanini 
an eclectic work of the 2nd century BC created 
on the basis of more prototypes — or possibly 
rather a Roman 1st or 2nd century AD adapta- 
tion of a late Hellenistic adaptation of a Clas- 
sical prototype, and that is in fact an original 
Roman statue. 

The Roman sculptor has reused numerous 
elements in his creation. The motif is Classi- 
cal, from the Parthenon.’ The style is 2nd cen- 
tury Pergamene or Rhodian. The facial fea- 
tures are late Classical. The hair is from the 
Pergamene shelf, the torso from the late Clas- 
sical and the support from the current Roman 
shelf. His workshop would have resembled an 


anatomical stockroom with models and casts, 


as we have seen it in the case of later artists, as 
Gustave Moreau (Fig. 8).8 

Citations are of course by no means uncom- 
mon — famous examples are the Dying Gaul 
citing the Ilissos torso, the Apollo in Olympia 
cited in the Apollo Belvedere, the Alexander 
mosaic reflected in other paintings on vases 
and walls.? Actually I do think that creations 
built from several parts selected from several 
prototypes were much more common than we 
are used to think. The Furtwanglerian dogmas 
on originals of famous works mentioned in the 
literary sources with copies and replicas must 
in many cases be revised. 

Taking a closer look at the creations around 
the Alexander Rondanini, we find that the 
main point of interest is the hair-do, which we 
meet in a number of examples — with vary- 
ing degrees of similarity. Close similarity, al- 
most identity we only meet once, namely in 
the so-called Fortnum head in Oxford (Fig. 
9). The hair-dos are similar to a degree that 
proves a common origin, although nobody 
would call the Fortnum head an Alexander. As 
the coiffure seems to have been taken from the 
Pergame shelf, a 2nd century BC date is evi- 
dent. 

The original coiffure, or a precise replica of 
it, must have been on public display for cen- 
turies, as we find more or less faithfull echoes 
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Fig. 9. Fortnum head. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Fig. 10. Alexander/Augustus. Vatican Museums, 
Rome. 


far away, geographically and chronologically: Is- 
tanbul, Athens in the Antonine period, Tirana, 
and Rome (Fig. 10) in the 2nd - 3rd cent. AD.!? 
It is impossible that these hair-dos have been 
made without the intimate knowledge of the 
Rondanini coiffure. 

The motif, the poise of the statue, was found 
on the Parthenon, but the stance is very popu- 
lar in South Italian vase painting, as well as in 
Roman wall painting, such as the Io and Argus 
representation in the house of Livia, and in Ro- 
man sculpture — portrait statues as well as dec- 
orative sculpture — the motif is thus employed 
in funerary, in mythical, in historical, and in 
decorative connections. An obvious example is 
the portrait statue from Ostia (Fig. 11), as well 
as the fountain satyr from Pompeii.!! 

Stylistically the statue is closely connected to 
the Laocoon-Sperlonga group of sculpture, a 
group where the torso has a close relative in 
Laocoon's elder son. The torso is also dupli- 
cated in the supporting breatsplate. 
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Fig. 11. Portrait of Roman. Ostia. 
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The Rondanini was concipated in marble, 
and the support must be inherent in the mo- 
tif, as it was not technically necessary, because 
of the support of the right flexed leg.!? 

In Roman times a customer could choose 
a motif. Accordingly the sculptor, in order to 
illustrate it, created a new concept from ex- 
isting prototypes. He would “shop around” in 
the Greek Classical repertoire, especially in the 
most popular works of Lysippus, Skopas, and 
Praxiteles. The style of the new statue was close 
to the admired Greek style, and a new and local 
clientele was satisfied. Some workshops would 
have possessed minor models in bronze, ter- 
racotta or marble, so that the sculptors could 
choose from tradition in a less precise way, 
but some workshops contained precise casts of 
the masterpieces of previous generations, a fact 
known from the excavations of the workshop in 
Baiae.!? 

Later sculptors as Rodin worked in the 
same way with for example The Kiss and The 
Thinker.!4 Conditions in his workshop with all 
the disjecta membra was even generating an 
aestetic of the fragmentary, expressed by Rodin 
himself: "Plus belle qu'une belle chose est la 
ruine d'une belle chose" (Fig. 12).!5 

Thus we have been travelling from a por- 
trait that never was to a portrait based on this 
same elusive image. My main point is to stress 
what I think of as a fact: that all the posthu- 
mous Alexanders are iconographically worth- 
less. They only represented something regal, 
they were signs used for political purposes or 
as cultural messages. 

So the answer to our question "What did he 
look like?" is still blowing in the wind. 
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Darius III — the Coward King 
. Point and Counterpoint 


by CARL NYLANDER 


For Geo Widengren uvasabarahya 


The battle is over, the war is won. The victor 
moves on to host the celebration banquet and 
to enjoy the speech of the guest of honour, Pos- 


terity. The vanquished withdraws into the shad- | 


ows towards his second defeat, the character as- 
sassination or the damnatio memoriae by the le- 
gion of commentators and historians, ancient 
and modern. 

Ma\Baxdc xal où ppevnonc... — “as soft and 
unsound of mind in war as anybody ever was"... 
Arrian's harsh, final verdict on Alexander's ad- 
versary Darius III has stood, firm as a tomb 
stone, through the centuries.! Arrian's author- 
ity as the foremost Alexander historian has 
made it echo, with numerous variations of in- 
vective, in much of the scholarship devoted to 
the momentous events that saw the comet- like 
appearance of Alexander and the shockingly 
sudden end of the Achaemenid empire that for 
more than 200 years had conditioned events in 
the ancient world.? 

Such scholarship, copious and impressive as 
it is, has only lately begun to take a serious, sec- 
ond look at the last Great King of Achaemenid 
Iran — and at its own intellectual presupposi- 
tions. Arrian's "soft weakling" and Sir William 
Tarn's "worthless king" all too well seemed to 
embody long held notions, ancient and mod- 
ern, on the protracted decadence of the scle- 
rotic Achaemenid empire, slowly crumbling 
under its own weight of despotic and unpro- 
ductive exploitation, of unmanly dependence 
on gold and Greek mercenaries, of effeminate 
luxury and of endless harem intrigue.? With 
the prevalence of a strongly hellenocentric per- 
spective, conditioned by a lop-sided source sit- 
uation and by ample doses of ancient and mod- 


ern “orientalism”, it is no wonder that mod- 
ern scholarship has long tended to relegate the 
post-Xerxes period of Achaemenid history to- 
wards the periphery of historical research and 
that the unsuccessful guest-appearance of its 
last ruler has got bad press. What Darius III 
did or did not do in his moment of truth 
seemed not only the action or the non-action 
of a mediocre individual of "recognized in- 
competence and cowardice", shamefully inad- 
equate in front of the challenge of history. It 
was, in addition, precisely what could be ex- 
pected from the exhausted kingship of a deca- 
dent oriental state. Thus Darius became him- 
self both the confirmation and the victim of 
current prejudices of the steep decline of the 
once glorious empire of the great Cyrus. 

Yet it is well to ponder Arnaldo Momigliano's 
words, "What we call the tradition on Persia 
is to a very great extent the tradition of sub- 
jects and enemies"? It is symptomatic that H. 
Berve's detailed summary of the Great King 
Darius's life and carreer is built on a total 
of 20 classical sources — and on no Near 
Eastern.® And those classical sources are all, to 
a greater or lesser degree, influenced by liter- 
ary and philosophical ambitions and, above all, 
by various kinds of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, contemporary with the events or 
later and not always easy to unravel.? 

However, in recent years the formerly 
marginal Achaemenid studies have flourished 
and have forcefully come into their own. This 
has meant the partial dissolution of what we 
might call the "Greek paradigm" and a con- 
certed effort on the part of a number of Near 
Fastern and "renegade" classical scholars to see 
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Achaemenid Iran from the inside, on its own 
terms. Such new work has produced, among 
other things, greater understanding of the im- 
perial ideology of Achaemenid architecture 
and art, of the economic and social workings 
of the Achaemenid empire and of an unsus- 
pected degree of significant Achaemenid con- 
tinuity deep into the Hellenistic period. From 
the point of view of intellectual history all 
this is an important development, resulting in 
many new perspectives on old problems and, 
not rarely, on old sources.8 It is appropriate to 
quote in today's very context a capital conclu- 
sion of Pierre Briant’s: “Les nombreux textes 
relatifs à la conquéte d’Alexandre ne peuvent 
étre compris totalement que par référence à 
des textes et à des réalités achéménides”.? Here 
is a new and fundamentally important insight! 

When the organizers of this symposium 
kindly invited me to participate I thought, 
being not an Alexander scholar familiar with 
the vast literature in the field but an archae- 
ologist interested in Graeco-Persian problems, 
that this might offer a long wished-for oppor- 
tunity to take a look at what is known about 
Darius III, Alexander's adversary. The reason 
for wanting to do so was not just an impulse 
to stand up for a notorious underdog, but 
also a perduring interest in one of the most 
important works of art concerning Alexander 
and Darius: the famous mosaic in the Casa del 
Fauno in Pompeii (actually one of the very 
few near-contemporary archaeological sources 
concerning Darius).!° This great picture is of- 
ten supposed, on the authority of Pliny (NH 
35.110), to reflect, very faithfully, a late fourth 
century painting by Philoxenus of Eretria for 
the palace of King Cassander in Pella.!! I have 
suggested, in two previous articles, that knowl- 
edge of Achaemenid Iran may be important 
for a proper understanding of the mosaic and 
of the fourth century original behind it.!? In 
particular, because of its surprisingly positive 
attitude to the Persians I have questioned the 
commonly assumed Macedonian Sitz im Leben 
of the original painting and suggested a loca- 
tion and propagandistic function in a Graeco- 
Macedonian-Iranian palatial context some- 
where in the formerly Achaemenid Near East, 
possibly Syria or Phoenicia. In the mean- 


time other suggestions have been made and 
other locations in the Near East are being 
considered.!* | 

It is becoming ever more clear that, how- 
ever we play established knowledge against in- 
genious interpretation, the figure of Darius 
remains crucial, in our picture as well as in 
historical reality. Looking at him we are im- 
mediately confronted with the same haunting 
ambiguity that we find when reading Arrian 
against the Vulgata writers, Diodorus, Curtius 
and Justin. Who zs the man in the high char- 
iot, and who was he? That is: who is he in the 
painting/mosaic, and who was he in real life 
and action behind the dense smoke screen of 
propaganda and counter- propaganda? Do we 
see a tragic, compassionate hero or a despi- 
cable coward with only one concern: "Sorge 
um das eigene ich"? Is Curtius (now Lud- 
wig, not Quintus Rufus!) right when he says 
that "der Grosskónig regiert das Bild, komposi- 
tionell und moralisch" or those who see here, 
brilliantly evoked, only unmanly helplessness, 
terror and panic?!’ Is this king worthy or un- 
deserving of the supreme sacrifice of those 
that die for him? Both schools of thought are 
represented amongst the commentators, ever 
since Goethe initiated the discussion 160 years 
ago in a well known letter to Wilhelm Zahn, 
excavator of Casa de] Fauno and discoverer 
of the mosaic.! And how do such differing 
readings affect the interpretation of the paint- 
ing/mosaic and the understanding of its “mes- 
sage"? 

Such questions and the concomitant ones 
about the purpose of the painting are, in the 
end, impossible to answer satisfactorily exclu- 
sively through the picture itself. This monu- 
mental and surely expensive work (5,12 x 2,71 
m.) had ideological and propagandistic func- 
tions which can be unravelled only through 
reference to the contemporary political scene. 
This means that knowledge of the protagonists 
and of the current ideas about them is essen- 
tial. Thus: who was Darius to his contempo- 
raries who had not yet read the verdicts of the 
Alexander historians?! The insufficient and 
slanted sources may never permit us to know, 
but it is not a meaningless question. It is essen- 
tial to know as much as possible about the ad- 
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versary who for three years was the major ob- 
stacle in Alexander's way and then, after his pa- 
thetic death, became one of Alexander's major 
assets as a purveyor of legitimacy.!? 

The outline of Darius's background and life 
is known, not least since Helmut Berve conve- 
niently summarized it in his fundamental Das 
Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage 
(1926).19 However, as already mentioned, the 
available sources are often tendentious, either 
influenced by Macedonian propaganda contra 
Darius and Persian counter-propaganda or by 
the contemporary and later debate on Alexan- 
der from a political or philosophical point of 
view. It should be pointed out that there seems 
to be, at present, no non-Greek archaeological 
evidence, from Iran or elsewhere, directly re- 
lated to Darius: no building activity, no monu- 
mental inscriptions, no artistic representations, 
no seals and no safely attributable coinage.?? 

Darius was born sometime around 380 as a 
member of a lateral branch of the Achaemenid 
family His great-grandfather was Darius II 
(424—405) but, although belonging to the rul- 
ing Achaemenid clan, Darius was not close 
to the throne.?! An astronomical text from 
Achaemenid Babylonia has recently provided 
us with his birth name: Artashata, Darius be- 
ing a throne-name assumed at his accession in 
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336.22 He was said by Plutarch to be dvöp@v 
xaiitotoc xai uéytotoc, but this has been 
thought by some to be just rhetorical jargon 
to enhance Alexander through his adversary.?? 

More important is Diodorus's information 
(17.6), accepted as authentic by most scholars, 
on "his known bravery, in which quality he far 
surpassed the other Persians". This is qualified 
by the following account: "Once when King 
Artaxerxes was campaigning against the Cadu- 
sians, one of them with a wide reputation for 
strength and courage challenged a volunteer 
among the Persians to fight in single combat 
with him. No other dared accept, but Darius 
alone entered the contest and slew the chal- 
lenger, being honoured in consequence with 
rich gifts, while among the Persians he was 
conceded the first place in prowess".?* Dar- 
ius is said to have been rewarded also with 
the important satrapy of Armenia.?? This infor- 
mation on his personal bravery is, of course, 
crucial in view of his later behaviour at Issus 
and Gaugamela.?° However, there is no inde- 
pendent confirmation, although such duels are 
known to have existed.?7 Darius was married, 
since c. 350 to judge from the age of his chil- 
dren in 332, to his full sister Stateira, reputedly 
very beautiful, to whom he seems to have been 
very devoted.?? 
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In early 336, at the age of c.45, through mur- 
der and harem intrigue, though not necessar- 
ily of his doing, Darius was catapulted onto the 
throne by the powerful eunuque Bagoas who 
apparently thought to have in the new ruler a 
puppet easy to manipulate. This quickly turned 
out not to be the case and Bagoas tried to poi- 
son the wine of the Great King. Darius, how- 
ever, forced Bagoas to drink his own concoc- 
tion and got rid of the dangerous kingmaker. 
As mentioned, the new Great King had cho- 
sen the throne name of Darius, Old Persian 
Daryavaush “He who holds firm the good”. 
Whether this particular choice was a way of 
stressing his legitimacy through a reference to 
his great-grandfather Darius II or an indication 
of a political program through associations to 
his great ancestor Darius I is impossible to say. 

Amongst Darius's first activities as Great King 
was the recapture, in 335, of Egypt that had re- 
volted during the Persian throne troubles. He 
has been accused, probably unfairly and as part 
of Alexander's propaganda, of having been in- 
volved in the murder of Philip of Macedon.?? 
In short, if we can believe it — and I suppose 
we can — Darius's record before the advent of 
Alexander in Asia in 334 does not look that 
bad. 

Darius's main activities during the war years 
between Alexander's landing not far from Troy 
in spring 334 and Darius's flight and pathetic 
death at the hand of his Persian nobles in east- 
ern Iran in summer 330 are fairly well known, 
at least superficially: the warfare in Asia Minor 
by his satraps and generals, culminating in the 
defeat at Granicus in spring 334; Darius's tak- 
ing personal command after Memnon's death; 
the assembling of the great army and the bat- 
tle, the flight and the defeat (or the defeat and 
the flight!) at Issus in autumn 333 with the 
Macedonian capture of the Great King's fam- 
ily and of his royal weapons and equipment, 
the much discussed letters to Alexander with 
offers of peace,territory, money to redeem his 
family and of one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, all insultingly rejected by Alexander.9? 
There are the energetic preparations for the 
battle at Gaugamela with improvements in the 
weaponry, levelling of the ground and much 
exercising of the troups; the battle in Octo- 


ber 331 with the Great King's flight and the 
ensuing defeat (or the defeat and the ensuing 
flight); the preparations for further resistance 
and for another battle;?! Alexander's capture of 
the Achaemenid centres Babylon, Susa, Pasar- 
gadae and the burning of Persepolis; and, fi- 
nally, Darius's flight towards eastern Iran and 
his apparent break-down and pathetic death in 
July 330, allegedly after bequeathing the king- 
ship to Alexander on his death bed. 

Darius's achievement as Great King was 
clearly not a success: pinned against one of 
the most brilliant generals of ancient times 
and his splendidly trained army, in less than 
four years Darius lost his battles, his family, his 
kingdom, his honour and his life.5? These were 
the undisputable facts. But let us consider, for 
a moment, the old sportsman and boyscout 
truth: it is not a matter of winning but of fight- 
ing well. Was Darius a total failure or did he, 
at least, fight well? 

It is not possible here to enter deeply into 
the intricacies of Alexandrian Quellenforschung 
and the complex discussions of the Alexan- 
der battles. Be it enough to say that when it 
comes to the attitude towards Darius there are 
two main, and very different, trends in the 
ancient sources: one assumedly represented 
above all by Ptolemy-Aristobulus-Arrian which 
is strongly critical and negative; and another 
found in the Vulgata, i.e. Diodorus, Curtius, 
Trogus/Justin who are often thought to go 
back ultimately to Cleitarchus who, not least 
through his father Dinon, author of a Persika, 
may have had access to Persian contacts and 
evidence.?? This Vulgata tradition seems quite 
knowledgeable about the Persian side of mat- 
ters and is often more positive to Darius.?* It 
should be pointed out that Arrian's veracity 
and long sacrosanct position "at the head of 
the murky Pantheon of Alexander historians" 
is nowadays being seriously questioned by none 
less than the Arrian specialist and commen- 
tator A. B. Bosworth.? On the other hand, 
the Vulgata, and its possible fountain head 
Cleitarchus, are shown to contain much valu- 
able information under the flowing rhetoric 
and less of the encomiastic and propagandis- 
tic distortion of some of the other sources. 

Now, what do these Vulgata sources, reliable 
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or less so, say about Darius? We are clearly 
in another sphere than that of the ua\Baxòc 
xai où ppevhpnc-creature of Arrian. They, as 
already mentioned, inform us about Darius's 
bravery as a young man and they tend to stress 
his humanity; he is sanctus ac mitis and has a 
mite et tractabile ingenium.* When Alexander's 
sick soldiers are mutilated before Issus Arrian 
accuses Darius personally while Curtius explic- 
itly exculpates him and ascribes it to his blood- 
thirsty courtiers.?" When Darius, furious at the 
insolence of the outspoken Athenian condot- 
tiere Charidemus, condemns him to death, the 
Vulgata historians try to mitigate it by stress- 
ing how Darius afterwards regrets his rashness 
and gives Charidemus a decent burial. The 
sources also stress Darius's love and concern 
for his family. In general, Darius, as depicted 
in the Vulgata, conforms very little to the stan- 
dard pattern used by Greek writers ever since 
Herodotus to depict the oriental despot or the 
Greek tyrant.?? An interesting sidelight on Dar- 
ius comes from a recently published cuneiform 
document from Babylon with a so-called "dy- 
nastic prophecy’, possibly composed immedi- 
ately after Gaugamela: it is obviously part of the 
considerable body of resistence literature circu- 


lating in the years of Achaemenid misfortunes 
and holds up the promise or hope that, after 
his defeat, Darius will assemble a new army and, 
with the help of the Babylonian gods, come 
back in glory as victor. The commentators point 
out that the fragments indicate that in Babylon, 
even after Gaugamela, "Darius III may have en- 
joyed an astoundingly good press”.40 

Everybody, ancient or modern, has to take 
some kind of stand on Darius as a general 
and as a soldier. An important step in an ef- 
fort to see Darius in another light than that of 
considerable incompetence has been taken re- 
cently by Jacob Seibert who argues that, from 
a general strategic point of view, Darius's oper- 
ations and defence measures were sensible, co- 
herent and well organized.*! To this we might 
add that the Vulgata authors repeatedly stress 
Darius's providentia: he analyzes the Issus bat- 
tle and improves and lengthens the lances and 
swords of his men in the light of past expe- 
rience. He increases his cavalry and creates a 
"tank force" of 200 scythed chariots "well de- 
signed to astonish and terrify the enemy". Be- 
fore Gaugamela he trains and drills his men 
daily to increase their efficiency and mobility 
and he prepares the ground so as to be able 
freely to develop his numerical superiority.4 In 
recent research there is a tendency to analyze 
and evaluate anew, as far as possible, the main 
battles which not rarely seems to improve Dar- 
ius’s standing. And it cannot be denied that, 
up to his final breakdown in summer 330, he 
never gives up, organizes an energetic Iranian 
guerilla resistance and is even prepared to fight 
a third battle.*? 

It may then be less as a general than as a 
fighting soldier that Darius has created prob- 
lems, for himself, for his men and for poster- 
ity. His flights from Issus and Gaugamela con- 
tinue to weigh heavily in the negative scale. 
How come that a mature and personally brave 
man (if we are to believe our sources), twice 
seems to lose his courage and wits at the crucial 
moment? Or did he? 

We will, of course, never know what sudden 
feelings of panic and terror in the midst of bat- 
tle may have struck Darius, in spite of his being 
an experienced general and a seasoned fighter 
who to the very end, almost, retained the loy- 
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alty of his men. But Darius's problem may, per- 
haps, have been less one of individual psychol- 
ogy and more one of the function and the so- 
cial role of kingship. In other words: to what 
extent were his actions determined by his role 
as Great King? 

An interesting if somewhat problematic po- 
sition in Darius’s defence has been taken 
by a prominent authority on Iranian mat- 
ters like Geo Widengren: "Darius verfolgt 
von einem Streitwagen die Kampfe von Is- 
sus und Gaugamela. Als aber die Schlacht ver- 
loren ist, wendet er sich zur Flucht, weil seine 
Pflicht nicht darin besteht zu kàmpfen, son- 
dern einfach als Kónig zu existieren. Sehr zu 
unrecht hat man diese Haltung als Feigheit 
ausgelegt. Dies ist durchaus nicht der Fall. 
Im Mahabharata nimmt Yudisthtira, der vor- 
bildliche Rapresentant des Konigtums, nicht 
am Kampfe teil, er leitet und ùberwacht die 
Schlacht nur”.47 | 

This, at first, may seem going a bit far! How- 
ever rewarding Indo-Aryan or even Indoeuro- 
pean parallells have been in the field of Ira- 
nian studies, it is impossible to deny that, like 
the Assyrian, the complex Achaemenid king- 
ship is, not least, also a heroic, fighting one. 
This is stressed again and again in the royal in- 
scriptions, and on seals and coins.*? “As battle 
fighter, I am a good battle fighter" says Darius 
I himself and is echoed by his son Xerxes. 5o 
there can hardly be any doubt that the Great 
King is expected to fight and to fight valiantly. 
High on his chariot, a much visible target of the 
enemies' arrows, slingshots and javelins, at the 
centre of his own troups and positioned against 
Alexander's centre, there can be little doubt as 
to Darius's preparedness to fight and to risk 
everything.# This is part of his royal essence, 
and the king's xwarenah-farna, the numinous 
light of kingship, is closely related to the war 
god VereÜragna.?0 

Yet Widengren has a point. The ultimate 
problem is whether the Great King should ever 
die fighüng. This should no doubt be avoided: 
a king fallen in battle is a trauma hard to heal. 
Cyrus did, and this remains one of the few dark 
points in his otherwise luminous record.?! It is 
no doubt significant that Xenophon gives his 
life the happier end of dying in his bed sur- 


rounded by devoted people attentively listen- 
ing to his last sermon. 

Why is this? In an important article, "Le cos- 
tume de guerre du dernier Darius" Georges 
Dumézil has discussed the fact that Curtius 
(3.111.17) reports the particulars of the dress 
Darius is wearing when leading his army to- 
wards Cilicia and Issus.?? Darius's outfit displays 
the colours white, red and blue and is inter- 
preted by Dumézil as symbolical of the three 
fundamental, macrocosmic and microcosmic, 
categories of the structure of the divine and hu- 
man spheres. In the great scholar's own words: 
“la souveraineté magique et juridique, la force 
physique, la prospérité materielle”, the three 
corresponding to the three functional classes 
of Iranian society: ruler/priests, warriors and 
cultivators. The Great King, at the moment of 


crisis, thus symbolizes and defends the cosmic 


and human order against its three enemies, 
each the negation of its positive counterpart: 
the Lie, the enemy's army and the famine.53 

This cosmic dimension of the Achaemenid 
king is, of course, connected with the spe- 
cial, close relationship between the Great God 
Ahuramazda and the Great King. In the 
words of Darius I:“Ahuramazda is mine, I am 
Ahuramazda's". Or formulated in modern 
terms by G.Gnoli: *Cette étroite relation en- 
tre le Grand Dieu et le Grand Roi confére au 
souverain un pouvoir énorme, parce qu'il as- 
sume par elle, sur la terre, les fonctions pro- 
pres à la divinité... Le caractére cosmique du 
dieu supréme créateur se refléte dans le carac- 
tere cosmique de la royauté du monarque...”?® 
The Achaemenid ruler is thus if not a god, 
at least, through a process of "sacralization of 
the monarchy”, a substitute for god on earth.5? 
Around him is woven a net of ceremonies and 
taboos which set him apart from his immedi- 
ate entourage and, even more so, from the or- 
dinary world at large.55 Thus, when leaving the 
seclusion of his palace, especially for sacrifice 
or war, he proceeds in thoroughly ceremoni- 
alized ways expressive of his peculiar position 
between the realms of gods and men. 

A brief look at some revealing features 
of Darius’s solemn march towards Issus will 
demonstrate that this is not an ordinary gen- 
eral leading his men to war but a semi-divine 
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ruler heading a ritualized procession reflecting 
a higher order of things.?? 

At sunrise trumpet signals are given from the 
Great King's tent which is crowned by "an im- 
age of the sun enclosed in crystal", no doubt 
a symbol of the light god Mitra, “lord of the 
sun and of just battles".9? The Holy Royal Fire 
on silver altars and magi singing hymns lead 
the procession.9! Follow 365 youths, "equal in 
number to the days of a whole year".9? Then, 
drawn by white horses, comes the empty char- 
iot of Ahuramazda followed by an enormous 
white horse sacred to the Sun/MiOra, both han- 
dled by drivers in white and golden dresses.6? 
Follow ten chariots “embossed with much gold 
and silver".9^ Then come “horsemen of twelve 
nations of varying arms and customs”.55 This is, 
indeed, only the beginning of the procession, 
but we sense already at this point the princi- 
ples of a holy order reflecting a cosmic sys- 
tem: the supreme god and the Sun, the sun 
year of 365 days and the Achaemenid otkumene 
represented by the symbolical number of its 
peoples.66 

Preceded by various elite regiments and 
the Friends now comes the Great King him- 
self. His royal chariot is decorated with “im- 
ages of the gods, embossed in gold and sil- 
ver”. On the yoke two golden images “a cu- 
bit high of the king's ancestors, one of Ni- 
nus, the other of Belus". Between these “a 
golden eagle, represented with outstretched 
wings". Curtius, or rather his informant, has 
no doubt misunderstood the nature of this 
decoration: in Mesopotamian terms the two 
figures represented should have been Bel- 
Marduk and, probably, his son and close as- 
sogate Nabu, both bestowers and guardians 
of kingship. These two divinities are, seen 
in a contemporary Achaemenid perspective, 
to be identified with Ahuramazda and Mira, 
the two Iranian divinities particularly close 
to the Great King and probably those here 
represented.§? The eagle is then, most prob- 
ably, the Achaemenid emblem which is found 
also on the Achaemenid royal standard.9? 

To Dumézil's discussion of the Great King's 
dress one further point might be added: Dar- 
ius's cloak is “ornamented with golden hawks, 
which seemed to attack each other with their 


beaks”.69 This is probably to be understood as 
heraldic, antithetic groups of birds, one or sev- 
eral, with their heads and beaks turned towards 
each other. Hawks, eagles, falcons? We will not 
offend the ornitological insights of Curtius or 
his informants if we keep the precise identifi- 
cation of these birds open and point out that 
falcons play a considerable part in Achaemenid 
symbolism and that, in Avesta, the primordial 
Iranian king Yima, by committing three sins, 
each time is deserted by the royal xwarenah in 
the form of a falcon.?° The cloak is thus deco- 
rated in a way to express the religious, almost 
mystical dimension of god-given kingship.”! 

Although not mentioned by Curtius, the 
Great King's role as the symbolical centre of 
the cosmic order will have been expressed also 
through the accompanying royal standard, re- 
lated to the Indian dhvaja and the Avestic draf- 
sha which are often connected with the no- 
tion of the Tree of Life and even with the axis 
mundi? The Achaemenid Great King always 
seems to have this profoundly symbolical royal 
standard carried with him, in war and peace. 

There are, then, strong indications that the 
Great King, either always or, at least, at cer- 
tain critical moments, 2s or takes on the part of 
a cosmic king, symbolizing and defending the 
world order. And if the Great King is, indeed, 
a or the cosmic king and not an ordinary mor- 
tal, ideally he should not be killed or, even less, 
be captured alive!’4 If he loses his ceremonial 
and martial equipment (mantle, shield, bow 
and chariot) this is, no doubt, both sad and 
bad.” Yet, the Great King is much more than 
his accoutrements or his setbacks!78 When the 
primeval, ideal Iranian ruler Yima (“der son- 
nenhafte Urkónig"), who is not a fighting king 
but whose person is sacrosanct, is taken pris- 
oner and is threatened with an ignominious 
death at the hands of his victorious enemies, 
he exclaims: “Don’t kill me, for J am the Ruler 
of the World"? 

There may seem to be a glaring contradic- 
tion between what has just been said about 
the semi-divine, sacrosanct nature of the Great 
King's person and the ignominious end of Dar- 
ius at the hands of his own men, allegedly 
regni cupiditate accensi. However, such con- 
tradictions seem softened by a close reading 
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of what Curtius (5.8.6-17), our only source, 
tells about Darius's last days. The king, flee- 
ing from Ecbatana towards the east and the 
important satrapy of Bactria with its huge hu- 
man and material resources, calls a council and 
declares that he wants to continue the fight- 
ing. Those present assent, but the “chiliarch” 
Nabarzanes, second in rank in the empire af- 
ter Darius, points out how adverse gods and 
bad fortune have plagued the Persians and that 
“there is need of a new beginning and new 
omens" (novis initiis et ominibus opus est). He 
proposes that "the auspices and the rule" be 
temporarily entrusted to a substitute king, Dar- 
ius's relative Bessus, satrap of Bactria, who, af- 
ter victory, will return the sovereignty to its 
rightful keeper. This extreme remedy of an 
Ersatzkonig against bad fortune, although nei- 
ther insulting nor new, is furiously rejected 
by Darius.9? It is only after this that the luck- 
less king, apparently deeply depressed, is taken 
prisoner by Nabarzanes and Bessus and is cere- 
monially “bound in fetters of gold”.®! It is pos- 
sibly now, either immediately before or at this 
very moment, that takes place the loud weep- 
ing and wailing by the king's eunuchs: lacer- 
atis vestibus lugubri et barbaro ululatu regem de- 
plorare coeperunt. Curtius may have misunder- 
stood and/or rationalized a Persian ceremonial 
lament over a kingship in crisis into a sorrow 
over Darius's assumed suicide.?? Whether this 
capture and golden fettering of the king is just 
the prelude to his planned murder or, rather, 
a kind of "enforced interregnum" for a more 
fortunate substitute king to step in and resolve 
the situation is impossible to tell. It is only 
when Alexander is rapidly coming nearer and 
when Darius refuses to collaborate by mount- 
ing a horse that, as a last, desperate resort, he is 
killed.83 If this reading of Curtius is correct, it 
appears that even Darius's murderers respected 
his kingship to the very, desperate end and that 
the regicide had more to it than sheer cupiditas 
imperii. 

So, turning back to the central problem 
of the Great King's behaviour at Issus and 
Gaugamela, Widengren is probably right: the 
semi-divine Great King, at a certain point, 
should withdraw so as not to put the cosmic 
order at risk and to break the bond between 


the divine and the human worlds.85 /f this 
is right, then there is less reason to wonder 
about the contradiction why a man known for 
courage and bravery leaves the battle at a crit- 
ical point.86 

But thus we have moved, instead, the con- 
tradiction from the king to the Achaemenid 
kingship itself. What strange kingship is this, so 
superhuman and ritually remote in the peace 
of the palace and yet so vulnerably human, so 
fatefully close in battle? It may be objected that 
such ultimate frailty will always be a necessary 
part of the deal when a human being is cast 
or casts himself into a superhuman role. The 
problem, then, must have been that of sepa- 
rating, as far as possible, the bearer's mortality 
from his superhuman part. In battle and war 
the inherent contradiction between man and 
superman becomes poignant. 

Here the important insights of Gherardo 
Gnoli may perhaps help. In a number of works 
on Iranian religion Gnoli has stressed repeat- 
edly the need to see it as a historical phe- 
nomenon, subject to adaption and change, and 
has noted the increasing gulf between the more 
archaic east-Iranian, Avestic sphere and the 
Medo-Achaemenid imperial world of the west 
with its acculturation into the old Near East- 
ern, above all the Mesopotamian traditions and 
ideologies.87 Gnoli points out how, in a process 
of "transition, crisis and adaptation... tribal or- 
ganization gives way to a unitarian state that 
soon becomes a world-wide monarchy".55 Such 
a process of change will then have produced a 
concomitant transformation of political ideas 
and, above all, of the concept of kingship. We 
sense a change from the charismatic, tribal 
east-Iranian leader in war and peace to the 
semi-divine and unapproachable Near Eastern 
cosmic king. A particularly significant aspect of 
this process is seen, not least, in the changing 
function of the notion of the royal xwarenah- 
farnah (the numinous light of kingship), very 
dominating in an early, east-Iranian context 
but, apparently less so in the Achaemenid 
west where, instead, dominates the concept of 
god-given kingship expressed by the impor- 
tant phrase vasna Auramazdaha (“through A's 
greatness”).89 Related to such transformations 
are also an apparent "Mesopotamianization " 
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of the old Nouruz-festival through associa- 
tions with the fundamentally important Babylo- 
nian akitu-festival of renewal and kingship and 
other “Mesopotamianisms” closely connected 
with the king, such as the winged disc, prosky- 
nesis etc. 

It is thus not surprising if different and con- 
flicting visions of kingship coexisted, more 
or less uneasily, within Achaemenid ideology. 
If Achaemenid kingship shows some affini- 
ties with the virtus of the Assyrian fight- 
ing ruler, there is as much, or more, of the 
maiestas of the calm cosmic king.?! The in- 
herent tension between such contrasting, ac- 
tive and passive, aspects of kingship is clearly 
seen in royal Achaemenid art: on one hand 
there are the seals and the coins which show 
the heroic warrior king fighting his enemies 
or killing lions; on the other, there are the 
calm and peaceful scenes of the monumen- 
tal palatial art of Pasargadae, Persepolis and 
Susa: the dynamic and the static dimensions 


of empire.? Apparently the problem of the 
conflicting “eastern” and “western” tendencies 
within Achaemenid kingship, partly caused by 
the political and social evolution of old Indo- 
Iranian traditions and by their acculturation 
in the Mesopotamian world but also inherent 
in kingship as such, was never quite resolved. 
Of such contradictions Darius may have been 
a victim. 

Considerations like these may perhaps, duly 
researched and documented, help us to bet- 
ter understand the paradox of the “cowardly” 
Great King in his high battle chariot, in life and 
in the Alexander Mosaic. 

Above all, it is time to carefully reread the 
Vulgata writers with Persian glasses. I am con- 
fident that there is Achaemenid reality behind 
much that has hitherto seemed rhetoric and 
free invention concocted mainly, as Samuel 
Johnson said in a poem about another of His- 
tory's great losers, Charles XII of Sweden, “to 
point a moral or adorn a tale”. 
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NOTES 
l. 


Arr. 3.22.2-5; cf. Bosworth 1980, 346f. For a concise 
summary of Darius' life with reference to all classical 
sources, cf. Berve 1926, II,no.244, 116-129. 


. Cf. S. Lauffer, Alexander der Grosse, 2nd ed., München 


1981, 113. 


. Cf. H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, Decadence in the Em- 


pire or Decadence in the Sources?, Ach Hist 1 (1987), 
33-45; eadem, The Fifth Oriental Monarchy and Hel- 
lenocentrism: Cyropaedia VIII: vili and its Influence, 
AchHist 2 (1987), 117-131. Reference should also be 
made to the numerous, important contributions by P. 
Briant, partly available in Briant 1982 and, recently, 
P. Briant, Histoire et idéologie. Les Grecs et la 'déca- 
dence perse', in: Mélanges P. Lévéque II, (eds. M.-M. 
Mactoux & E. Geny), Paris 1989, 33-47. 


. Cf. E. W. Said, Orientalism, London 1978. 
. A. Momigliano, Alien Wisdom. The Limits of Helleniza- 


tion, Cambridge 1975, 126. Cf. also A. Momigliano, 
Persian Empire and Greek Freedom, Settimo Contributo 
alla Storia degli Studi Classici e del Mondo Antico, Roma 
1984, 61-75, "There is a lack of self-control in what 
the Greeks say about the Persians in the fourth cen- 
tury: their judgements oscillate between the extremes 
of contempt and idealization” (p.74). 


. Even though Berve is very critical versus Darius, one 


should note his comment, “Neuere machen sich die 
Verurteilung des D. im allgemeinen zu leicht und 
nehmen sich nicht die Muhe, seine Lage und sein 
Handeln zu begreifen”, Berve 1926, 128 n.1. 

For an analysis of some of the themes and argu- 
ments of the contemporary propaganda war, cf. the 
path-breaking work of P. Briant, Conquéte territori- 
ale et stratégie idéologique: Alexandre le Grand et 
l'idéologie monarchique Achéménide = Briant 1982, 


357-403. | 


. This development is worth looking at from a histo- 


riographic point of view. Distant beginnings may be 
found already in the 1920s when Near Eastern schol- — 
ars like Herzfeld, Sarre and Moortgat began to react 
against a prevailing “pro-Greek” view of Achaemenid 
art and architecture and, again, in the political and 
ideological situation of the decolonisation years of the 
late 50s and early 60s when a new generation of young 
scholars, from various directions and disciplines, em- 
barked upon the venture of studying and evaluating 
aspects of Achaemenid culture on its own ground and 
as a phenomenon su? generis as opposed to a predom- 
inantly hellenocentric vision. Cf. e.g. C. Nylander, /o- 
nians în Pasargadae. Studies in Old Persian Architec- 
ture, Uppsala 1970, esp. 11-21 and 144-149; Nylander 
1979, 345-359; C. G. Starr, Greeks and Persians in the 
fourth century B.C. A Study in Cultural Contacts be- 
fore Alexander I, /ranAnt 11 (1976), 39-99; II, ZranAnt 
12 (1977), 49-115; Root 1979, 5-13; Briant 1982 and 
1987, and the important volumes edited by H. Sancisi- 
Weerdenburg (and others), Achaemenid History I-VII, 
Leiden 1987-1991; U. Østergård, Akropolis Persepolis 
tur/retur. Hellenismeforskningen mellem orientalisme, hel- 
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lenısme,imperialisme og afkolonisering, Aarhus 1991. 


. Briant 1982, 370. 
. Cf. also a limited number of more or less contempo- 


rary paintings on Apulian vases; L. Giuliani, Alexander 
in Ruvo, Eretria und Sidon, AntK 20 (1977), 26-42. 
Brief summary in Seibert 1981, 55-58 and 252-256. 
From the rich bibliography it is appropriate to refer 
to the recent, fundamental works by Andreae 1977, 
and, especially, Hólscher 1973, 122-169. The original 
painting is often thought to have been inspired from 
Callisthenes or Cleitarchus; Hôlscher 1973, 148. 
Nylander 1982 and 1983. 

Cf. J. Strzygovski, Europas Machtkunst im Rahmen des 
Erdkreises, Wien 1941, 14f: “Darin (in the Mosaic) 
ist persischer Edelmut mit den unerhôrtesten Mit- 
teln der Kunst zur Hauptsache gemacht, der Grieche 
Alexander tritt seitlich ganz zurùck...Dareios wendet 
sich, wie mitleidig helfen wollend, zurùck zu dem 
Verunglückten und vergisst die eigene Gefahr. Vom 
Standpunkt der Machtverherrlichung müsste dieses 
Bild ein Perser, kein Grieche gemalt haben... Ist das 
Mosaik also mehr persisch oder griechisch?" Cf. also 
Badian 1985, 431, n.1:*...and its hero is obviously Dar- 
ius. Modern Alexander mystique has led many schol- 
ars into total misinterpretation." 


. B. Fehr, Zwei Lesungen des Alexandermosaiks, in: 


BATHRON. Beiträge zur Architektur und verwandten 
Künsten für Heinrich Drerup zu seinem 80. Geburtstag 
von seinen Schülern und Freunden, (eds. H. Busing & F. 
Hiller), Saarbrücken 1988, 121-134; Holscher 1989. 
L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leipzig 1929, 332 
and 335. contra e.g. H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von Ere- 
tria. Archäologische Untersuchungen über zwei Alexan- 
dermosaiken, Gottingen 1931, 143 and 154, and A. v. 
Salis, Antike und Renässance. Über Nachleben und Weit- 
erwirken der Alten in der neueren Kunst, Zürich 1947, 
90f. 

E. Grumach, Goethe und die Antike. Eine Sammlung II, 
Berlin 1949, 670-672; Andreae 1977, 29-36. 

Pearson 1960, and Seibert 1981, 1-42. 

Cf. Briant 1982, 81ff. 

Berve 1926, 116-129. 

P. Calmeyer, Das Persepolis der Spatzeit, AchHist 4 
(1990), 7-36, esp. 11f. Cf. E. F Schmidt’s descrip- 
tion of the remains of the so—called Palace H in 
Persepolis. “The manner of their (the reused stones) 
peacemeal re-employment appears so haphazard and 
senseless that we hesitate to attribute this structure 
to an Achaemenid ruler, even to Darius III (italics 
CN)", Schmidt 1953, 279. For the re-dating and new 
attribution of the "Unfinished Tomb" at Persepo- 
lis, long thought to be that of Darius III, cf. Kleiss 
& Calmeyer 1975, 94—98. For seals, cf. R. Schmitt, 
Altpersische Siegel-Inschriften, (Osterreich. Akad.Wiss., 
Phil.Hist.Klasse,Sitz.Ber. 381), Wien 1981. 

It is thus anti-propaganda to impair Darius's legiti- 
macy which makes him into a "slave and courier of the 
king”; cf. Plut. De Alex. Fort. 326.2; Alex. 17.4; Ael. VH. 
12.43. Cf. also Strab. 15.3.24 and Diod. 17.5. Cf. Bri- 
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ant 1982, esp. 380ff. (misunderstanding of Old Persian 
bandaka = bondman?) Schachermeyr 1973, 131, calls 
him “eine vornehme Verkörperung spätachaimenidis- 
cher Dekadenz” and hints at excessive inbreeding. 

A. Sachs, Achaemenid Royal Names in Babylonian As- 
tronomical Texts, AJAH 2 (1977), 129-147, esp. 143. 
Cf. also Kuhrt 1987. The name CODOMANNUS (Gau- 
damanish?) is attested only in Just. (10.3.3) and hard 
to account for. 

Plut. Alex. 21.3. Cf. Pearson 1960, 6. The beauty of 
his wife and sister Stateira would then be a rhetorical 
gimmick to stress Alexander's self-control in not act- 
ing on his own observation that “Persian women were 
torments to the eyes” (ibid. 21.5). This, again, seems 
exaggeratedly anti-Darius! 


Diod. 17.6.1 (quoted from the translation of 
C.Bradford Welles, Loeb Classical Library, 1963) and 
Just. 10.3. 
Just. 10.3. 


Cf. Briant 1982, 373: "l'existence d'une version op- 
posée, présentant Darius comme 'surpassant tous les 
autres Perses en bravoure’, confirme l'importance de 
ce théme idéologique et la vigueur de la bataille de la 
propagande". Cf. also n.113! 

Briant 1982, 373, n.113. Cf.’also Schachermeyr 1973, 
131. 

Cf. Berve 1926, 362f., no. 721. For Iranian brother- 
sister marriages,cf. R. N. Frye, Zoroastrian Incest, in: 
Orientalia losephi Tucci Memoriae Dicata I, (eds. G. 
Gnoli & L.Lanciotti), Roma 1985, 445-455; C. Her- 
renschmidt, Notes sur la parenté chez les Perses au 
début de l'empire achéménide, AchHist 2 (1987), 53- 
67; Eddy 1961, 61—63. Darius looks like much of a fam- 
ily man: it seems an unusual feature to bring one's 
whole family on a military campaign and the sources 
repeatedly stress Darius's concern for his mother, wife 
and children in their captivity. If Plutarch and Justin 
are correct in saying that she died in childbirth she 
must have been pregnant at Issus. For Darius's jeal- 
ousy and suspicions as to Alexander's and Stateira's re- 
lations, cf. Arr. 4.20; Plut. Alex. 30 and Curt. 4.10.25ff. 
Arr. 2.14.5; Curt. 4.1.12. This accusation is rejected by 
E. Badian, The Death of Philip II, Phoenix 17 (1963), 
244—250. 

For recent discussions of these letters, cf. Briant 1982, 
371-384, and R. Bernhardt, Zu den Verhandlungen 
zwischen Dareios und Alexander nach der Schlacht 
bei Issos, Chiron 18 (1988), 181-198. 

Arr. 3.19; Diod. 17.64; Curt. 5.7.2. 

"It is commonly conceded that Alexander the Great 
of Macedon was perhaps the world's greatest military 
genius" and his army "at that time the most power- 
ful political and military force in Asia and Europe" 
(G. L. Possehl, Alexander in India: the Last Great Bat- 
tle, in: The World of Philip and Alexander, (ed. E. C. 
Danien), Philadelphia 1990, 99-108, 101). Although 
not everybody will subscribe to such hyperbole (e.g. 
Liv. 9.17-19), Alexander and his army clearly were ex- 
ceptional. Incidentally, Darius recently even lost his 
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tomb. W. Kleiss and P. Calmeyer have shown convinc- 
ingly that the so-called “Unfinished Tomb” at Perse- 
polis, long ascribed to Darius III, is much earlier and 
that now there is no tomb left for Darius; E. F. Schmidt, 
Persepolis I, 1957, 195, and Kleiss & Calmeyer 1975. 
Pearson 1960, and the summary in Seibert 1981, 1- 
42. Cf. also R. B. Stevenson, Lies and Invention in 
Deinon's Persica, AchHist 2 (1987), 27-35. 

It is not necessary in this context to dwell upon the 
much debated problem of the so-called Mercenary 
source, strongly advocated by W. W. Tarn and totally 
rejected by Pearson. Cf. Seibert 1981, 10f. 

Bosworth 1976 and 1980. 

Curt. 3.8.4 and 3.2.17. Cf. even Arr. 3.22.2 “but in 
other regards he had given proof of no harsh act”. 
Arr. 2.7.1 and Curt. 3.8.15. 

Curt. 3.2.10-19. Cf. J. Blaensdorf, Herodot bei Curtius 
Rufus, Hermes 99 (1971), 11-24, and Heckel 1980, 172, 
with discussion of a Demaratos-Charidemus-theme. 
J. G. Gammie, Herodotus on Kings and Tyrants: Ob- 
jective Historiography or Conventional Portraiture, 
JNES 45 (1986), 171-195; cf. also W. Rutz, Zur Erzäh- 
lungskunst des Q.Curtius Rufus, in: ANRW II.32.4 
(1986), 2329-2357, esp. 2346f. 


. Kuhrt 1987, 154ff. and 1990, 182; G. Marasco, La 'Pro- 


fezia Dinastica' e la resistenza babilonese alla con- 
quista di Alessandro, AnnPisa 1985, 529-537. Here 
"Darius III seems to be quite unmistakably described 
as a vigorous and beneficient ruler..." For the genre as 
such, cf. Eddy 1961. 


. Seibert 1988, 437—456. 
42. 


E.g. Diod. 17.39.3-4: “he re-equipped those who had 
lost their armour in the defeat and he enlisted others 
and assigned them to military units. He sent for levies 
from the upper satrapies...; 17.53.1-3: "he had fash- 
ioned swords and lances much longer than his earlier 
types because it was thought that Alexander had had a 
great advantage in this respect in the battle in Cilicia... 
He had in mind to deploy for battle in the vicinity of 
Nineveh, since the plains there were well suited to his 
purpose and afforded ample manoeuvre room for the 
huge forces at his disposal... he drilled his troops daily 
and made them well disciplined by continued train- 
ing and practice"; 17.55: "He continued drilling his 
troops each day and brought their battle discipline to 
a satisfactory state“ Curt. 3.3.6: "...Darius at the be- 
ginning of his rule had ordered that the form of the 
Persian scabbard of the scimitar should be changed 
to that shape which the Greeks used“ (this is unclear; 
cf.,however, the circumstances of Cambyses's death ac- 
cording to Hdt. 3.64.3); 4.6.1: "Darius...devoted his at- 
tention to recruiting his forces and vigorously renew- 
ing the war...“ 4.9: arms"were being procured with 
the greatest zeal; the cavalry and their horses had cov- 
erings of iron plates joined together in one mesh; 
to those to whom before he had given nothing but 


| javelins, shields and swords were added, and herds of 


horses to be broken were distributed to the infantry- 
men, in order that the cavalry might be more numer- 
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ous than before. And as a mighty terror to the foe, 
he believed, two hundred scythed chariots...followed. 
.and if there was any eminence in the plains, he gave 
orders that it should be levelled and the whole rising 
made flat (cf. Arr. 3.8.7)“; 4.13.36 and 4.15.1: Darius 
places caltrops on parts of the future battle field to 
hamper the movement of the enemy cavalry. 


43. J. Seibert, Die Eroberung des Perserreiches durch Alexan- 


44. 


der den Grossen auf kartographischer Grundlage I-II, 
Wiesbaden 1985. Cf. also A. M. Devine, Grand Tac- 
tics at Gaugamela, Phoenix 29 (1975), 374—385; idem, 
The Strategies of Alexander the Great and Darius III 
in the Issus Campaign, AncWorld 12 (1985), 25-38; 
idem, Grand Tactics at the Battle of Issus“, AncWorld 
12 (1985), 35-59; idem, Demythologizing the Battle of 
Granicus, Phoenix 40 (1986), 265-278; idem, The Mace- 
donian Army at Gaugamela, AncWorld 19 (1989), 77- 
80. Cf.. however, Badian 1985, 430 and 435 on the dif- 
ficulties of precise reconstructions of these battles. 

Cf. Briant 1982, 161-173. The resistance at the Ux- 
ian Gates is not just a spontaneous reaction against 
the Macedonian invaders by an intractable provincial 
population but rather part of a comprehensive defen- 
sive strategy inspired by Darius and here led by his 
close relative Madates (esp. Curt. 5.3.1-16). A similar, 
stiff resistance is put up at the so—called Persian or Su- 
sian Gates by Ariobarzanes, another close relative of 


. Darius's (Arr. 3.18.2 and Curt. 5.3.17 ff.). Cf. Heckel 


45. 
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47. 
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1980. As to Darius's preparedness to fight another bat- 
tle, now on Iranian soil, cf. Arr. 3.19; Diod. 17.64 and 
Curt. 5.7.2 and 5.8.6ff. | 

Badian 1985, 422, speaks of “a distinguished record as 
a soldier". Cf. also Bosworth 1980, 347 and infra n. 86. 
The non-specialist can dwell only on a few, selec- 
tive aspects of the vast and controversial problems of 
Achaemenid kingship and religion, with its complex 
background in Indo-Iranian (and, perhaps, Indo- 
European) ideas and in the Near Eastern traditions 
of Mesopotamia, Urartu, Elam and Media. The ideas 
briefly developed in the following need a broader 
discussion and documentation in the rich existing 
scholarship on Iranian problems. Some essential but 
very selective bibliography: Widengren 1959, 242-257; 
1960, 225-237; 1965 and other works; Gnoli 1974 (im- 
portant!); 1980, esp. 206ff., and other contributions by 
the same scholar; R. Schmitt, Konigtum im Alten Iran, 
Saeculum 28 (1977), 384—395; and numerous impor- 
tant articles by Duchesne-Guillemin. Cf. also the re- 
cent discussions on the concept of xvarnah-farnah,the 
numinous light of kingship, as summarised in Jacobs 
1987. 

Widengren 1965, 153. Cf. also the chapter on "Das 
Kônigtum”, ibid. 52-57, and Widengren 1959, 242- 
257, esp. 250f. 

The evidence is overwhelming and hard to summarize: 
thc mostly peaceful atmosphere of Achaemenid cere- 
monial, monumental art (cf. Nylander 1979) should 
not delude us into neglecting the innumerable repre- 
sentations on coins and seals where the Great King 
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either appears as a bowman and/or a lancer or is 
fighting either eschatological monsters or enemies, 
Greek or other. The bow is a particularly important 
Achaemenid symbol and is carried by the Great King 
also in scenes of religious adoration and sacrifice. And 
if further demonstration is needed, we have the ip- 
sissima verba of Darius I who in his "testament" on 
his tomb at Naqsh-i Rustam states."...inasmuch as my 
body has strength, as battle fighter I am a good bat- 
tle fighter... Trained I am both with hands and feet. 


_ As a horseman I am a good horseman. As a bowman I 
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52. 
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55. 


am a good bowman both afoot and on horseback. As 
a spearman I am a good spearman both afoot and on 
horseback..." (trad. Kent 1953, 140). And in the tomb 
relief Darius is escorted by "Gobryas... spearbearer of 
Darius the King" and by "Aspathines,bowbearer, hold- 
ing the battle-ax of Darius the King". Cf. also the new 
inscription of Xerxes found in 1967 (W. Hinz, Alti- 
ranische Funde und Forschungen, Berlin 1969, and M. 
Mayrhofer, Xerxes Konig der Konige, AlmanachWien, 
119 (1969), 158-170), and Plut. Artax. 10-11, for an 
account of the close fighting between Artaxerxes and 
his brother Cyrus. It is not impossible that this stress 
on the fighting dimension of Achaemenid kings owes 
something to the Assyrian ideology of the "warrior 
king”; cf.recently Garelli 1981, H. Tadmor, History and 
Ideology in the Assyrian Royal Inscriptions, in: Assyr- 
ian Royal Inscriptions: New Horizons in literary, ideo- 
logical, and historical analysis, (ed. F. M. Fales), Roma 
1981, 13-33, and M. Liverani, Critique of variants and 
the titulary of Sennacherib, ibid, 225-257. 

Curt. 3.11.7: Dareus curru sublimis eminebat, et suis ad 
se tuendum et hostibus ad incessendum ingens incitamen- 
tum. Cf. also 4.15.25: "Yet those experienced the great- 
est danger whom their men were most resolutely de- 
fending; for every man was seeking for himself the 
glory of slaying a king", and Diod. 17.59.3: "Knowing 
that the king was watching their behaviour, they cheer- 
fully faced all of the missiles which were cast in his di- 
rection". "The cowardly Darius is a figment of propa- 
ganda" (Bosworth 1980, 216). 

Cf. Gnoli 1974, 173f. 

Cf. H.-P. Francfort, Note sur la mort de Cyrus et les 
Dardes, in: Orientalia Iosephi Tuca Memoriae Dicata 
I, (eds. G. Gnoli & L. Lanciotti), Roma 1985, 395- 
400, and B. Due, The Cyropaedia. Xenophon s Aims and 
Methods, Aarhus 1989, 118-146. 

Dumézil 1985, 261-265. 

Cf. Darius I (DPd): “...may Ahuramazda protect this 
country from a (hostile) army, from famine, from the 
Lie!" (transl Kent 1953, 136) Cf.also Dumézil 1968, 
617-621; Contra: Gnoli 1974, 166 n.283. 

Cf.Gnoli 1974, 167 and Gnoli 1980, 215f. and most of 
the works mentioned supra n.46, in which this dimen- 
sion is dwelt on at length. 

Darius: Susa k (DSk): Kent 1953, 145. For a back- 
ground of this formula, cf. A. Taylor, "I am thine 
and thou art mine”, in: Hommages à Georges Dumézil, 
Bruxelles 1960, 201-208. The close relationship be- 
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tween Ahuramazda and the Achaemenid king is well 
illustrated by the important but controversial epithet 
vazraka which is used exclusively for Ahuramazda (23 
times) and for the king (when alive! 62 times) in ad- 
dition to a few cases when used for abstract concepts 
like "kingship" (3 times) and “the earth" (15 times); 
cf. Liebert 1974. 

Gnoli 1974, 167 

Cf.e.g. Gnoli 1974,p.168: ..."un rapport étroit et sans 
intermédiaire entre le Grand Roi et le Grand Dieu". 
(Ceci) "fit du souverain iranien un substitut du dieu 
sur la terre”... "La condition divine du roi..(condition 
divine,bien entendu, et non nature divine)..." Cf. Plut. 
Them. 27.3, "to honour the King...as the image of that 
god who is the preserver of all things"; and Aischyl. 
Pers. 156f. 

Cf.Eddy 1961, 44ff. | 

Xen. Cyr. 8.3.9-18 and Curt. 3.3.8-25. Cf. also Hdt. 
7.40. Boyce 1982, 286ff. and Calmeyer 1987, 14-18. It 
is beside the point whether such a procession/march 
did ever take place in the context and way Curtius 
wants us to see it; its general features agree with other 
sources, both Greek and Achaemenid. 

Super tabernaculum, unde ab omnibus conspici posset, 
imago solis crystallo inclusa fulgebat. Cf. recently Gnoli 
1979, 725-740, and Duchesne-Guillemin 1983. Before 
Gaugamela Darius calls to Mitra and the Sun and the 
Holy Fire for victory (Curt. 4.13.12). Cf. also Plutarch 
on the Great King's morning, Ád principem ineruditum 
3, and Cyrus's religious activities at dawn; Boyce 1982, 
214. 

Probably a veredraghan-atar-, a “victorious fire”, con- 
nected also with the royal xwarenah; cf. Boyce 1982, 
222-225, 287, and F. Schachermeyr, Alexander in Baby- 
lon und Die Rachsordnung nach seinem Tode, Wien 
1970, 38-48, esp.43f. Cf. also Darius’s prayer be- 
fore the battle at Gaugamela (Curt. 4.14.24): per ego 
vos deos patrios aeternumque ignem qui praefertur al- 
taribus...vindicate ab ultimo indecore nomen gentemque 
Persarum, and Xen. Cyr. 8.3.12. 

Cf. Widengren 1959, 255, and Calmeyer 1987, 11-26, 
esp.14ff. Cf. also the 365 concubines mentioned by 
Diod. 17.77.6 and Curt. 3.3.24 and 6.6.8. This is, of 
course, not just another example of the royal tryphé of 
“the Great King's nights” so often fascinatedly dwelt 
upon by the Greeks but an expression of his cosmic 
character, perhaps as Aion (so Widengren 1959, 255). 
Cf.Boyce 1982, 287, on the anachronistic use of the 
number 365 versus the more correct 360. Cf. also J. 
M. Bigwood, Ctesias’ Description of Babylon, AJAH 3 
(1978), 32-52. esp. 36 and n.22. 

Curtius does not mention a chariot of the Sun/Mi@ra. 
However, such a chariot was most probably part of the 
procession; cf. Xen. Cyr. 8.111.12 and the procession 
reliefs of the Apadana at Persepolis with two empty 
chariots. Cf. Darius's prayer before Gaugamela (Curt. 
4.13.12 and 14.24). Cf. P. Calmeyer, Zur Genese alti- 
ranischer Motive. II. Der leere Wagen, AMI 7 (1974), 
49-77. 
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the chariots correspond to the 
ten Nesaean horses preceding the chariot of 
Zeus/Ahuramazda in Hdt. 7.40. Cf. also Calmeyer 
1987 (Iranian division of month in three units of 
10?) and Dumézil 1985, 265 (“les dix incarnations 


ou manifestations successives...du dieu de la victoire, 


Perhaps ten 


Vereðragna?”). 

For these 12 nations, cf. the important remarks in 
Calmeyer 1987, 14ff. with the conclusion:“In its lat- 
est phase, with Artaxerxes III and Darius III, the 
Achaemenid empire was symbolized as a Community 
of Twelve". | 

Calmeyer 1987, 14f. 

Cf. W. Sommerfeld, Marduk, Reallexikon der Assynolo- 
gie, 7 (1990), 360-370, and Gnoli 1974, 123f., 131ff., 
164. Cf. the well known Cyrus Cylinder from Babylon: 
& 22: “Cyrus...rejeton éternel de la royauté, dont Bel 
et Nebo aiment le régne, dont ils désiraient la roy- 
auté pour la joie de leur coeur; ÿ 34/5:" Que tous 
les dieux que j'ai ramenés dans leurs villes souhait- 
ent chaque jour devant Bel et Nebo le durée de mes 
jours...“ (W. Eilers, Le texte cunéiforme du Cylindre 
de Cyrus, AI L.2 (1974), 33f.). Cf. also S. Wikander, 
Mithra en vieux-perse, OrSuec 1 (1952), 65-68. On 
the royal chariot the divinities represented should, 
of course, have been Iranian. At this late stage we 
know, from Berosus and other sources, that there ex- 
isted statues of the main Achaemenid divinities, in- 
cluding Ahuramazda; cf. Boyce 1982, 217, and P. Bri- 
ant, Polythéismes et empire unitaire, in: Les grandes 
figures religieuses.Fonctionnement pratique et symbolique 
dans l'Antiquité, Paris 1986, 430. On the other hand, 
Curtius's passage seems to refer rather to an Assyrian 
context: the best parallels to the chariot decoration are 
Assyrian chariots; B. Hrouda, Die Kulturgeschichte des 
assyrischen Flachbildes, (Saarbrücker Beitrage zur Al- 
tertumskunde 2), Bonn 1965, 96 and Taf. 26:3,4 and 
27:2. Yet both the Persepolis evidence and the char- 
iot in the "Treasure of the Oxus* document a typolog- 
ical continuity from Assyrian to Achaemenid chariots, 
not least the fan-shaped or "reversed crescent" dec- 
oration (with divine figures?) on the yoke, Schmidt 
1953, pl.52; O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, 
with other examples of early oriental metal-work, London 
1964, p.XL and pl.IV; Ghirshman 1964, fig.301. Cf also 
Aischyl. Pers. 84 for Xerxes' Assyrian chariot. 

Ael. NA. 12.21. Nylander 1983, 19-37, esp.23f. 

Curt. 3.111.17 “..aurei accipitres, velut rostris inter se 
concurrerent. ." 

Duchesne-Guillemin 1979, 380, and Boyce 1982, 104 
and 287f. (falcon as a manifestation of war god 
VereOragna but also of xwarenah). Cf. also the heraldic 
falcons on a plaque from Persepolis, on a necklace 
from Susa (D. Stronach, Pasargadae. A Report on the 
Excavations Conducted by the British Institute of Persian 
Studies from 1961-1963, Oxford 1978, 161a) and on 
Achaemenid jewellery illustrated by H. Luschey, Ein 
konigliches Emblem, AMI 5 (1972), 257-260, pl.69. 
For other instances of the almost magical qualities of 
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the royal robe, cf. Eddy 1961, 45ff. Cf. also the great 
care taken in Persepolis to accurately reproduce the 
royal robe on the reliefs; C. Nylander & J. Flemberg, 
A Foot-note from Persepolis, in: Akurgal'a Armagan 
— Festschnft Akurgal (Anadolu 22 1981/1983) 1989, 
57-68. 

Nylander 1983, esp. 22f. w.bibl. Cf. also Polyain. 11.8 
(Calmeyer 1987, 13) where Darius I fastens his scep- 
tre in the ground and ties his kandys, tiara and the 
royal diadem around it, a kind of magic “lightning- 
rod” (not unlike the royal standard) to attract the di- 
vine presence. 

This is why, against Holscher 1989, I still maintain 
that what we see in the Alexander Mosaic is the 
Achaemenid Royal Standard: the Great King could not 
be without it! 

All our sources stress Alexander's intense and contin- 
uous efforts to capture the Great King, immediately 
after the two battles and in Iran. “Clearly, they (Bessus 
and his companions) acted as they did (i.e. kill Dar- 
ius) in order to prevent his falling into Alexander's 
hands alive. Alexander himself, by his superhuman ef- 
forts to reach Darius before he could be killed, con- 
firms their judgement of the importance of this. Nor 
is it difficult to understand. Never yet had the king's 
person been in the hands of a foreign invader: his cap- 
ture would give Alexander towering prestige and make 
the organization of resistance difficult" (Badian 1985, 
449). As we have seen, the stakes may have been even 
higher! Cf. the discussion on the divine/royal epithet 
vazraka: “xsayadiya vazraka ne peut désigner qu'un roi 
régnant, non un roi mort"; Liebert 1974, 69. 

The particular importance of the royal robe is hinted 
at by Artabanos's taking on the royal robe and having 
the same dream as Xerxes; Hdt 7.10 and Germain 
1956. Cf. also Plut. Artax. 5.2. 

Plutarch (Alex. 30.3) is, no doubt, using a good Per- 
sian source when the eunuque Teireos consoles Dar- 
ius for his losses (in particular his wife) by saying that 
"the Lord Oromazdes will cause the light of thy coun- 
tenance(- xwarenah) to shine again with lustre". The 
pre-Gaugamela set-backs obviously had temporarily 
diminished though not obliterated the Great King's 
numinous power. Cf. also Hdt. 8.99 and Curt. 5.10.2. 
Widengren 1959, 245 and 255; 1965, 55f. Yima is 
killed, eventually, by his enemies, but this means the 
sad end of the Golden Age and the beginning of things 
from which Yima had protected the world: "Not und 
Armut, Hunger und Durst, Alter und Tod, Klagen und 
Weinen, Masslose Hitze und Kalte und die Vermis- 
chung von Damonen mit den Menschen". 

It is important to keep in mind the effects of the 
no doubt intense Alexander propaganda against the 
Achaemenid Bessus who, as Artaxerxes (IV), claimed 
the kingship of what remained of Achaemenid Iran 
and thus was a threat to Alexander's claims as the legit- 
imate successor of Darius. Alexander had every reason 
to treat Darius's end just as vile murder, and that is why 


. he deals with Bessus extremely harshly as a usurper 
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with demeaning and disfiguring punishments (includ- 
ing the cutting off of nose and ears, cf. C. Nylander, 
Earless in Nineveh: Who Mutilated "Sargon's Head?”, 
AJA 84 (1980), 329-333). This is probably also the 
background of the false tradition that the dying Dar- 
ius should have bequeathed the kingship to Alexan- 
der. 

Auspicium et imperium ali trade, qui tam diu rex ap- 
peletur donec Asia decedat hostis, victor deinde regnum 
tibi reddat ...... rebus compositis, iusto regi tibi fiduciar- 
ium restituet imperium. This most important passage 
does not seem to have had the deserved attention! 
For Nabarzanes and Bessus, cf. Berve 1926, nos. 212 
and 543. | 

The notion of "substitute kings" for certain moments 
of crisis or of religious significance is known from 
many cultures, not least in the Near East; cf. Frazer 
1911, esp.the chapter on "Temporary kings" and 
Montgomery 1969 (with bibl. nn.50ff.). Particularly 
interesting in this context are the cases of substitute 
kings in Iran as late as in the reigns of the Safavid 
rulers Abbas and Sufi II in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies; Frazer 1911, 157ff. It is worth noting that Dar- 
ius's close relative and friend Artabazus does not con- 
sider Nabarzanes's suggestion of a "substitute king" 
a lese-majesty or a crime but soothes Darius by talk- 
ing about Nabarzanes's stultitia or error. For another 
Achaemenid case of a substitute king in a moment of 
crisis, cf. Hdt. 7.12.12-18 and Germain 1956. 

For "fetters of gold", cf. Hdt.3.130 and "silver" Amm. 
27.123. 

Montgomery 1969, 5ff. Admittedly Curtius’s recon- 
struction of the precise sequence of the events in the 
Persian camp is confused. 

It is possible that even the murder of the fettered 
man has a kind of ceremonial, collective dımension: 
it is perpetrated not by one person at close range but 
by several people hurling javelins and inflicting many 
wounds, as if to share the burden and the responsibil- 
ity of killing a king. 

Cf. Badian 1985, 449 and supra n.74. 

There is evidence from Parthian and Sasanian times 
to show both that the king is sacrosanct and must not 
be killed and that, explicitly, the king is forbidden to 
go to war; Widengren 1976, 225 and 231. 

It is interesting to note that the Vulgata authors de- 
fend Darius by stressing his precarious situation, sur- 
rounded by fighting, with his charioteer killed and 
his horses hysterical. Here his flight becomes ra- 
tional and is practically motivated. Curt. 3.11.9-11 
(Issus): "and already the horses of Darius' chariot, 
perced with spears and frantic from pain, had be- 
gun to toss the yoke and shake the king from his 
place, when he, fearing lest he should come alive 
into the enemy's power, leaped down and mounted 
upon a horse which followed for that very purpose...”; 
4.15.28-32 (Gaugamela): “..after Darius’ charioteer... 
was run through by a spear. And neither the Per- 


-sians nor the Macedonians had any doubt that the 
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king himself had been slain. Therefore the courtiers 
and guards of Darius with mournful wailing and a 
medley of shouts and groans threw into confusion 
almost the entire line of those who were still fight- 
ing on equal terms. And the left wing had aban- 
doned the chariot for headlong flight... It is said that 
Darius, drawn scimitar in hand, hesitated whether to 
avoid the disgrace of flight by an honourable death...” 
Diod. 17.34.5 (Issus): “The horses which were har- 
nessed to the yoke of Dareius's chariot were covered 
with wounds and terrified by the piles of dead about 
them. They refused to answer to their bridles, and 
came close to carrying off Dareius in the midst of 
the enemy, but the king himself, in extreme peril, 
caught up the reins, being forced to throw away the 
dignity of his position and to violate the ancient 
custom of the Persian kings."; 17.60.2 (Gaugamela): 
“The Persian king received their attack and fight- 
ing from a chariot hurled javelins against his oppo- 
nents, and many supported him. As the kings ap- 
proached each other, Alexander flung a javelin at 
Dareius and missed him, but struck the driver stand- 
ing beside him and knocked him to the ground. 
A shout went up at this from the Persians around 
Dareius, and those at a greater distance thought that 
the king had fallen. They were the first to take flight, 
and they were followed by those next to them, and 
steadily, little by little, the solid ranks of Dareius's 
guard disintegrated. As both flanks became exposed, 
the king himself was alarmed and retreated..." Just. 
11.14 (Gaugamela): "Darius, when he saw his army re- 
pulsed,wished himself to die, but was compelled by 
his officers to flee." We don't have to believe all the 
particulars but much of it would correspond to how 
things may well have happened. Cf. Arrian's elliptical 
and improbable descriptions of the Issus (2.11.4) and 
the Gaugamela (3.14.3) flights, and the comments in 
Bosworth 1980, 215f. and 307f.,“The cowardly Darius 
is a figment of propaganda, and those scholars are 
surely right who have rejected it for the vulgate". It 
should be remembered that Arrian's negative account 
seems to be built to a great extent on Callisthenes's 
report which was severely criticized for its incompe- 
tence already by Polybius (12.17-22); cf. Pearson 1960, 
46. 

Cfr. Gnoli 1974, 123 ff. 

Gnoli 1980, 176f., 179 and, especially, 214ff. 

Gnoli 1974, 170ff. and 1980, 216. For the recent dis- 
cussions, cf. Jacobs 1987 and P. Lecoq, Le mot farnah- 
et les scythes", CRAIBL 1987, 671-681. For vasna Au- 
ramazdaha, cf. O. Szemerényi, Iranica V, in: Mon. H. 
Nyberg 5, (Acta Iranica. Hommages et opera minora), 
Leiden 1975, 313-394, and Duchesne-Guillemin 1983. 
Cf. Gnoli 1974, 123ff. 

For Assyrian kingship, cf. Garelli 1981. 

Nylander 1979 and Root 1979. According to Widen- 
gren 1959 and 1965, 55ff. there is, already in the 
Indo-Iranian tradition, a tension between the peace- 
ful “sun-kings” and the warlike “moon-kings”. 


Alexander the Great in Italy during the 
Hellenistic period 


by BIRTE POULSEN 


According to the literary sources Alexander the 
Great was connected with the later superpower 
Rome at least twice during his lifetime. Firstly 
it is recorded that Alexander had complained 
to Rome because of piracy from the city of 
Antium,! probably about 325/4, secondly that 
Alexander received an embassy from Rome to- 
gether with several other embassies in Babylon 
in 323. Whereas the first incident has been con- 
sidered of lesser importance, the second has 
aroused a good deal of speculation and been 
the subject of extensive discussion as to the 
historical veracity of the tradition. Recent re- 
search, however, seems to favour the existence 
of the Roman embassy? But regardless of its ex- 
istence there are many references and monu- 
ments to Alexander in Italy at an early date. In 
the following I would like to attempt a survey 
of part of this mostly well-known material with 
special reference to an evaluation of the dif- 
ferent periods of Alexander's influence in Italy 
during the Hellenistic period in relation to its 
historical background. 


Southern Italy 
Alexander's conquest of the Achaemenid em- 
pire was evidently reflected by the art of South- 


ern Italy already during his lifetime, the earliest . 


being representations on Apulian vases (Figs. 1 
and 2).? They apparently depict an identical 
episode with only minor variations; a warrior 
on horseback pursuing a Persian king standing 
in a chariot drawn by a quadriga. The rider 
has a beard and is dressed in complete armour 
with a Corinthian helmet pushed back from the 
head; he is holding a long spear lowered in his 
right hand. Although the surrounding figures 
and scenes vary a great deal the resemblance 
between the main motifs is so striking that a de- 


pendence on a common prototype may be pre- 
sumed. The representations can be attributed 
to the Darius painter or his workshop, whose 
period of activity can be dated to the last third 
of the 4th century. According to the style of the 
Apulian vases, they must have been produced 
a relatively short time after the battle of Issus 
or the battle of Gaugamela.* 

On the basis primarily of affinities with the 
Alexander mosaic from Pompeii? the repre- 
sentations on the Apulian vases have been 
interpreted as Alexander defeating Darius 
Codomannus. Despite of the incontrovertible 
similarities with the mosaic, the cuirassed rider 
with the lowered spear in his right hand and 
the Persian king who turns towards his pur- 
suer, several features in the Apulian represen- 
tations clearly differ from the mosaic. One of 
the main differences can in fact be noticed 
in the horseman himself. He is depicted with 
a beard and a Corinthian helmet. These are 
both features that are most unusual in con- 
nection with Alexander, but it has been con- 
vincingly argued that both the beard and the 
Corinthian helmet, which fell into disuse at 
the beginning of the 5th century, formed part 
of a conventional depiction of a strategus.® 
Apparently the Apulian vase painter was not 
yet familiar with. Alexander's appearance, and 
he also lacked a fundamental knowledge of 
Persian horses and chariots. The Persian king 
is thus wearing a typical theatrical costume 
and a Phrygian cap and is placed in a Greek 
chariot drawn by a Greek quadriga. On the 
volute krater in Naples, combat groups with 
Greeks and Persians are placed around the 
main motif but none of these bear any re- 
semblance to figures in the Alexander mosaic. 
In fact they turn out to be quite fictive com- 
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Fig. 1. Volute krater. Napoli, Museo Nazionale Archeologico 3256. Photo P. Moreno. 


bat groups which the vase painter also used in 
other scenes.” 

The theme, that of Alexander pursuing an 
enemy, recurs, however, on the much disputed 
decadrachm which has been thought to re- 
fer to Alexander's defeat of Porus by the Hy- 
daspes river in 326.8 The coin shows Alexan- 
der on horseback in pursuit of perhaps a flee- 
ing Porus sitting high on the back of an ele- 
phant together with the mahout. Alexander is 
thrusting a spear at his enemy and on some of 
the specimens he is shown wearing a helmet 
with a high crest: an iconographic detail that 
reflects the descriptions of Alexander handed 
down by the literary tradition.? The date of the 
decadrachm issue has been much disputed, but 
a recent coin hoard together with the latest nu- 
mismatic analysis seems to indicate a date dur- 
ing the last years of Alexander.!? This issue thus 
emphasizes that a motif illustrating Alexander's 
victorious advance in the East, and comprising 
only the pursuing Alexander and the fleeing 
enemy, had been created at a very early date. 
Similar illustrations had probably appeared af- 
ter Alexander's defeat of Darius, and L. Giu- 
liani has convincingly argued that such motifs 
may have been the source and inspiration both 
of the Darius painter and of the painter of the 
prototype of the Alexander mosaic. In any case 
the Apulian representations indicate that the 
conquest of Alexander was almost immediately 
reflected in the art of the West. 

Irrespective of the location of the workshop 
of the Darius painter Tarentum seems to have 


had the greatest importance in the introduc- 
tion and dissemination of Alexander-related 
iconography. Coins with a young beardless Her- 
acles on the obverse and the hero Taras with 
trident standing in a biga on the reverse, were 
issued both in Tarentum (and Metapontum) at 
intervals during the period between 334-281,!! 
the first appearing in connection with Alexan- 
der the Molossian, the last coinciding with 
Pyrrhus’ presence in Southern Italy. Whereas 
the Heracles head was new in the Tarentine 
coinage, it was a well known emblem used es- 
pecially on the Macedonian coins and intro- 
duced already during the late 5th century as 
a symbol of the divine descent of the royal 
family.!? The beardless Heracles became one of 
the favourite emblems on the coins of Alexan- 
der the Great, on which the head was char- 
acterized with increasingly individualized fea- 
tures taken to indicate a fusion with the Alexan- 
der portrait type.!? The fact that the appear- 
ance of the Heracles head coincides with the 
presence of foreign commanders like Alexan- 
der the Molossian and Pyrrhus in Magna Grecia 
might reflect an Epirotan-Macedonian manifes- 
tation with reference to Alexander the Great. 
Battle scenes are also represented on eight 
relief panels from a funerary monument in the 
Hellenistic necropolis at Tarentum.!* In his re- 
construction J. C. Carter has placed them as 
metopes of a Doric frieze on a nazskos, and the 
circumstances of their discovery make a dating 
to the second quarter of the 3rd century prob- 
able. The absence of mythological elements in 
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Fig. 2. Amphora. Napoli, Museo Nazionale Archeologico 3220 (Giuliani 1977, fig. 1). 


the metopes seems to suggest that the repre- 
sentation of a kind of historical battle was in- 
tended. This impression is strengthened by the 
motif on one of the reliefs in which a rider with 
raised sword swoops down on a fallen enemy.!? 
The victorious horseman originates from state 
funerary monuments in Greece from the sec- 
- ond half of the 5th century!® but on the ba- 
sis of the somewhat individualized head of the 
rider, the cuirass decorated with a Gorgoneion, 
the Greek sandals and the resemblance to es- 
pecially the Herculaneum bronze, the warrior 
has been interpreted as Alexander the Great. 
The portrait is not, however, identifiable with 
Alexander's, and it should perhaps rather be 
interpreted as a reference to the owner of the 
tomb. The tomb may have belonged to a per- 
son who fought together with Pyrrhus, and the 
parallels between this commander and Alexan- 
der could explain the use of the Alexander 
iconography in the relief.!” 

After the battle near Heraclea in 280 Pyrrhus 
sent an embassy to Rome to negotiate terms 
for peace. On this occasion Appius Claudius 
Caecus made his famous speech in the Sen- 
ate, to which also Cicero later referred.!8 
Appius encouraged the Romans not to ne- 
gotiate with Pyrrhus, recalling that when the 
Romans some years previously had discussed 
the precautions against Alexander's possible 
attempt to threaten Italy (Rome), they had 
shown no hesitation to fight him. It is thus 
clear that the conquest of Alexander in the 
East had indeed prompted considerations con- 


cerning how the Romans would have acted 
if Alexander had decided to invade the Ital- 
ian territory.!9 In this case, however, the Ro- 
mans compared Pyrrhus with Alexander. To 
what extent Pyrrhus wanted to liken himself 
to Alexander is obscure but it is recorded that 
Pyrrhus wore a helmet like Alexander's,?? and, 
like Alexander, he dedicated his armour to 
Athena Ilion.?! Furthermore Plutarch?? records 
a dream which Pyrrhus was said to have had 
during the decisive phase of the war against 
Demetrius Poliorcetes in 288. In this dream 
Alexander was said to have had appeared to 
Pyrrhus and to have promised him his support. 


Central Italy 

According to Livy,” golden shields from the 
Samnite booty were displayed in the Forum 
Tabernae in Rome in 310. Together with the 
rostra from the ships at Antium which had 
been placed on the tribunal in 338, this was 
one of the first undisguisedly secular and po- 
litical monuments in Rome.?* Such public dis- 
play of war booty was, however, traditional prac- 
tice in Greece, and only a few years before 
had again been made topical when Alexan- 
der consecrated the shields from the Grani- 
cus booty in the Parthenon in 334. Approx- 
imately at the same time shield friezes ap- 
pear in Etruscan tombs, e.g. the Tomba degli 
Scudi in Tarquinia.? This tomb belonged to 
the Velcha family, one of the leading aristo- 
cratic families in Tarquinia, and it is tempt- 
ing to interpret the shields as a reference to 
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its prominent position in connexion with mil- 
itary power. A direct continuity from the ar- 
chaic specimens seems implausible,?? and the 
4th century shield friezes seem to have reached 
Etruria from South Italy as indicated by a tomb 
in Gnathia with painted weapons on its walls.?8 

The introduction of the honorary statue dur- 
ing the second half of the 4th century BC is an 
expression of a distinctive change in the pub- 
lic representation of the Roman aristocracy.?? 
Under the influence of the incipient individu- 
alization of the Greek portrait during the early 
Hellenisüc period, the heads of these hon- 
orary statues increasingly assumed a portrait 
character. A change in the actual external 
appearance, or prevailing fashion, can at the 
same time be noted since the face now became 
clean-shaven in contrast to the previous full- 
bearded convention. This clean-shaven fashion 
had in fact arisen in Greece with. Alexander, 
and according to Varro and Pliny had been im- 
ported into Rome by hairdressers from Sicily 
about 300.?! 

Common to both the examples cited above 
is their origin in Greece during the time of 
Alexander. Through the cities of Magna Grecia 
these 'fashions' were apparently transferred to 
Central Italy but the Romans hostile attitude 
towards Alexander makes it not very proba- 
ble that they should have connected these phe- 
nomena with Alexander himself, and perhaps 
they should rather be taken as an expression 
of the current Hellenization of Central Italy. 

Almost coinciding with the beginning of the 
Roman expansion in Greece and the East 
Plautus has a reference to "Alexandrum mag- 
num atque Agathoclem" in his Mostellaria.3? The 
two great 4th century commanders are par- 
allelled without further characterization, and 
their names and achievements were apparently 
assumed to be common knowledge to the au- 
dience of Plautus. It. was also precisely dur- 
ing this period, i.e. the late 3rd and early 2nd 
century, that the Romans became directly ac- 
quainted with Greek culture. With the con- 
quest of Syracuse in 212 and later Tarentum 
in 209, works of art from a Greek cultural 
sphere were for the first time paraded in a 
Roman triumphal procession, and this had 
decisive consequences for the Roman view of 


Greek art.*4 If the Romans did not already 
then have the chance of gaining direct ac- 
quaintance with Alexander portraits and stat- 
ues, such an opportunity was in all probabil- 
ity given to them in 194, when the spoils from 
Macedonia were borne in procession in the tri- 
umph of T. Quinctius Flamininus, the first tri- 
umph in which works of art from Greece itself 
were paraded through Rome. 

A specific mention of an Alexander monu- 
ment as part of war booty first occurs in con- 
nexion with the triumph of Q. Caecilius Metel- 
lus in 146 following the conquest of Macedo- 
nia. He carried an extremely large war booty 
back with him to Italy; it included the "turma 
Alexandri”, the equestrian monument erected 
in honour of the 25 Macedonians who were 
killed during the battle at the Granicus river 
in 334.56 The group which perhaps also con- 
tained a portrait statue of Alexander himself, 
was sculpted in bronze by Lysippus, and was 
later placed in the sanctuary of Zeus in Dion.?? 
In Rome the monument was again installed in 
so to speak ‘Greek’ surroundings, since Metel- 
lus had the statues placed opposite the temples 
of Juno Regina and Jupiter Stator in the newly 
built Porticus Metelli. The Campus Martius was 
the ‘Hellenistic quarter’ of Rome during the 
late Republic and the favoured venue for tro- 
phies of every kind.?? With the erection of the 
Granicus group it was for the first time pos- 
sible for the Romans to gain first-hand famil- 
iarity with one of the original works of Lysip- 
pus in Rome itself, and subsequently a num- 
ber of equestrian monuments probably reflect- 
ing the Granicus group were created. Thus 
the group of equestrian statues, fragments of 
at least eight of which were found inside the 
sanctuary of Juno Sospita in Lanuvium at the 
end of the 19th century,” apparently reflect 
such a prototype. They evidently copy origi- 
nals from the second half of the 4th century, 
and first F. Coarelli and later G. Calcani have 
convincingly argued for their relation to the 
Granicus group.# Due to the insufficiently de- 
tailed reports of their findspots their exact plac- 
ing is unfortunately unknown, but the life-size 
torsoes of Greek marble can be dated to the 
middle of the Ist century! The epigraphi- 
cal material seems to indicate that the eques- 
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trian monument in Lanuvium was erected by 
L. Licinius Murena who came from this town. 
He served as a legate under Lucullus during 
the 2nd Mithridatic war and participated in a 
battle near Granicus. On his return in 67 he 
may have wanted to erect a monument in mem- 
ory of this battle, and concurrently of himself, 
in his home town. The parallel to the battle at 
Granicus is unambiguous. Just as Alexander de- 
feated the Persians, so Lucullus defeated an ori- 
ental prince, Mithridates. Furthermore Lucul- 
lus descended from the same family as Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus with the surname Macedonicus 
who had brought the Lysippian monument to 
Rome approximately a century before, and in 
this way Murena also signalled a certain af- 
filiation with the achievements of the famous 
ancestors.?? 

Two equestrian bronze statuettes, found in 
Herculaneum on the same day in 1761, unfor- 
tunately without further specification of their 
provenance,? have also been related to the 
Granicus monument. The bronzes are consid- 
ered to be Julio-Claudian copies of a 4th cen- 
tury Greek original, perhaps the equestrian 
group made by Lysippus.^* Only one of the 
horses is carrying a rider today but originally 
both did.‘ Owing to the resemblance with the 
Alexander iconography the horseman has been 
interpreted as Alexander. The rider is not wear- 
ing a helmet and reveals a diadem instead. He 
wears a cuirass with three rows of pteryges, a 
chlamys and ‘Greek’ sandals. His right hand is 
raised with a sword, and he is looking down at 
an invisible opponent. In addition to the stylis- 
tic similarity, the connection between the two 
figurines is emphasized by the support under 
the horse. It is shaped like a rudder, and pre- 
cisely this feature has afforded grounds for con- 
necting the two horses with the battle at Grani- 
cus, the rudder taken to be a symbol of the 
river. If the equestrian statue of Alexander was 
indeed represented in this group, it is clear that 
it would be primarily have been this statue that 
would have been copied. In fact statues of this 
type are often attested during the Hellenistic 
and Imperial periods, e.g. the bronze statue of 
Nerva (Domitian) from Misenum.*? 

The Alexander mosaic has been subject to 
extensive studies both as a work of art and 


as a historical monument since it was found 
in the Casa del Fauno at Pompeii 160 years 
ago. Whether this mosaic is taken to copy a 
painting ordered by the Macedonian king, Cas- 
sander, — shortly after the death of Olympias 
in 316,48 — or whether it reflects another paint- 
ing altogether, the exemplar from which it de- 
rives must date to the last quarter of the 4th 
century. The mosaic was installed in one of 
the biggest and most fashionable houses in 
Pompeii during the closing years of the 2nd 
century. It was a house which at that time — to 
cite P. Zanker — was of a palace-like charac- 
ter, having many rooms placed around a dou- 
ble atrium, two large peristyles and an external 
portal.9? The mosaic itself decorated an exedra 
with two Corinthian columns facing one of the 
atria and with a half-wall facing the first peri- 
style. Unfortunately we know nothing about the 
owner of the house, nor about the reason for 
choosing precisely a representation of Alexan- 
der and Darius in its decoration. But both the 
architecture of the house?! and numerous finds 
made in it undoubtedly reflect a considerable 
degree of Greek influence.5? 

The representation on the Alexander mo- 
saic, or rather the painting that provided its 
model is reflected by a number of other mon- 
uments in Italy from the 2nd century to the 
Imperial period. The specimens from the pe- 
riod in question include six Etruscan cinerary 
urns, a relief cup signed by C. Popilius?* and 
a relief from Isernia,?? all dated from between 
the second half of the 2nd to the beginning of 
the 1st century BC. In the light of the concen- 
tration of monuments depicting the motif dur- 
ing this period, it has rightly been assumed that 
the prototype must have arrived in Italy, and 
probably Rome, about the middle of the 2nd 
century. A possible occasion might have been 
the battle at Pydna in 168. L. Aemilius Paullus 
celebrated a sumptuous triumph in which he, 
in conjunction with members of the Macedo- 
nian royal family, Perseus and the son Philip 
and Alexander, carried an enormous amount 
of war booty in procession,” perhaps including 
the painting representing Alexander defeating 
Darius. But it may, of course, also have arrived 
in Rome in connection with some other tri- 
umph around the middle of the 2nd century.?? 
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The early expansion of the Romans in 
Greece and the East during the early 2nd cen- 
tury did not only result in a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the native land of Alexander, but it also 
meant a renewed interest in his person. The 
Roman conquest of the East in the footsteps of 
Alexander gave plenty of opportunity to draw 
parallels with the famous Macedonian com- 
mander, and it is hardly by accident that this 
coincided with the beginnings of Alexander- 
imitatio among the Roman commanders. The 
first was probably that of Scipio Africanus?? 
but the best-known was the Alexander-imitatio 
of Pompey the Great.?? The tradition that the 
young Pompey bore a resemblance to Alexan- 
der implies a widespread acquaintance with 
the Alexander portrait tradition at least from 
about 80,99? and perhaps the statue of Pompey 
was actually placed directly opposite an Alexan- 
der portrait painted by Nicias the Younger in 
the portico of Pompey.®! 

In contrast to Pompey it is debatable if and 
to what extent Caesar too imitated Alexander, 
but that such an ¿imitatio was not alien to him is 
indicated by the statue of Caesar erected in his 
Forum in front of the temple of Venus Gen- 
etrix. This was originally an equestrian statue 
of Alexander sculpted by Lysippus but accord- 
ing to Statius the Alexander portrait was re- 
placed by a portrait of Caesar. Like Alexan- 
der, Mark Antony claimed to be descended 
from Heracles,9* and Augustus too derived in- 
spiration from Alexander for his ruler image. 
Apart from the deliberate references to Alexan- 


der, as e.g. the formation of a similar myth in. 


connection with his birth, the use of Alexan- 
der's portrait on his signet ring, his touch- 
ing of the Alexander mummy during his stay 
in Alexandria, and the display of two Apelles 
paintings in the Forum Augustum,® attention 
has been drawn to the close connections be- 
tween the Augustan policy in the East and the 
Alexander-imitatio.®6 


Conclusions 

It is, of course, hazardous to draw categoric 
conclusions from such relatively sparse material 
scattered over 300 years but at least some ten- 
dencies may be noted. The material seems to 
indicate that Alexander’s conquest of the East 


was reflected in the West with astonishing ra- 
pidity. In southern Italy an Apulian vase painter 
favoured representations of battle scenes be- 
tween Greeks and Persians which were certainly 
influenced by the actual incidents of Alexan- 
der's campaigns in the East.’ The ‘Porus issue’ 
proves that a kind of figural motif depicting 
Alexander defeating his Oriental enemy was ev- 
idently created during the lifetime of Alexan- 
der. The representations on the Apulian vases 
indicate that other motifs representing Alexan- 
ders defeat of Darius appeared immediately af- 
ter the first battles, perhaps for propagandistic 
purposes with special reference to Macedonia 
and Greece. The Darius painter's depiction of 
Alexander with a Corinthian helmet and beard 
together with his insecurity concerning the Per- 
sian features seems to indicate, however, that 
he may have represented the historical battles 
on the basis of an oral tradition or kind of figu- 
ral scheme. It may be argued that a motif illus- 
trating Alexander's defeat of Darius could not 
have reached Southern Italy that quickly, 1.e. in 
the early twenties, but an incident mentioned 
by Plutarch*? demonstrates that motifs or oral 
traditon might have been transferred to South- 
ern Italy directly from Alexander himself. It is 
thus recorded that Alexander, after the battle at 
Gaugamela, sent a part of the spoils to the city 
of Croton in Italy in honour of its citizen Phayl- 
lus who had fought together with the Greeks at 
Salamis in 480 BC. 

The introduction of the Heracles head on 
the coinage of Tarentum during the time of 


Alexander the Molossian®? furthermore indi- 


cates that royal Macedonian iconography was 
very rapidly transferred to Magna Grecia. The 
immediate dependence on foreign military in- 
terventions is perfectly illustrated by the later 
Tarentine coinage on which the Heracles head 
was reintroduced during the time of Pyrrhus.” 

Not surprisingly the cities of Southern Italy, 
and especially Tarentum, played an important 
role as link between Greece and central Italy 
during the 4th and 3rd centuries. Apart from 
the tradition concerning the possible relations 
before the death of Alexander, his person and 
achievements only indirectly influenced the 
Roman society during this period contrary to 
the following two centuries. This may be ex- 
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plained by partly the Roman dissociation from 
Alexander in the light of the perceived threat 
he posed to Italy, embodied first by Alexander 
the Molossian, later by Pyrrhus, partly that the 
Roman sphere of interest was limited to the 
Italian territory until the end of the 3rd cen- 
tury. | 

With the Roman control of the whole terri- 
tory of Italy and the widened military and po- 
litical horizon to the East during the 2nd cen- 
tury, it became possible not only to recognize 
Alexander as an ideal commander and politi- 
cian but also to identify with his military aims. 
This idealizing of Alexander must in fact have 
arisen at some time during the 3rd century 
since Plautus referred to Alexander as a well- 
known person with no need of further char- 
acterization than his epithet. From the time 
when the Romans themselves made a direct 
acquaintance with Greek art and culture, the 
South Italian cities ceased to be the interme- 
diary for the dissemination of Greek culture. 
Famous monuments, the Granicus group and 
the painting with Alexander and Darius, ar- 
rived in Rome at least about the middle of 
the 2nd century, but it is not possible to gauge 
whether they had any propagandistic value to 
the zmperatores in question. The Granicus mon- 


ument most probably had such a value, how- 
ever, placed as it was in the triumphal quar- 
ter of Rome,” and this aspect was later em- 
phasized by presumed copies like the one in 
Lanuvium. The many Alexander-related mon- 
uments in Rome brought about an increasing 
interest in the Macedonian commander and 
world conqueror also among the “privates”. 
In addition to the ideological use of Alexan- 
der by the different imperatores, motifs repre- 
senting Alexander and members of his fam- 
ily occurred in domestic contexts as decora- 
tion on walls?? and floors, on cinerary urns and 
reliefs. The fact that both the paintings and 
the sculptural groups were reflected compara- 
tively quickly in the cities outside Rome illus- 
trates furthermore the change in cultural re- 
lations, the prototypes now being introduced 
directly into Rome itself and not — as in 
the preceeding centuries — from Southern 
Italy.? Compared to the quantity of Alexan- 
der representations during the Imperial period 
in Italy the number preserved from the Hel- 
lenistic period may seem meagre. But in the 
light of the wide distribution of copies outside 
Rome, the Alexander monuments brought to 
Rome during this period seem to have enjoyed 
particular fame. 
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Alexander's Policy on Coinage 


by M. JEssoP PRICE 


The reform of the coinage created by Philip 
II to accompany his extension of the politi- 
cal power of the Macedonians has been de- 
scribed in detail by Dr. Le Rider.! He changed 
the weight standard to that used by his adver- 
saries in the Chalcidian League. He introduced 
a regular gold coinage and was known to be 
personally involved in choosing the designs to 
be placed on the coins. The horseman theme, 
which had a long tradition in Macedonia, was 
first altered to show the king himself saluting 
his subjects. This was soon replaced by a victori- 
ous jockey representing, as we are told, his vic: 
tory in the Olympic games.? The obverse head 
of Zeus, as father of Macedon, was an appro- 
priate change from the traditional motifs used 
by his predecessors. 

At the time of his death in 336 Philip had 
already succeeded in crossing the Dardanelles, 
and he had 6000 troops encamped on Asian 
soil.” This expedition to free the Greek cities 
from Persian suzerainty cannot have been un- 
dertaken without serious preparations, and it 
must have been the cost of this expedition that 
led to the large debt of 500 talents that Alexan- 
der inherited.* The last coinage of Philip II 
shows the rush to create funds at this time. A 
number of different series marked by various 
symbols share the same obverse dies (Fig. 1), 
and it is probable that as many as six symbols, 
"workshops," were in operation at the same 
time.? There are at least two dramatic occasions 
during Philip's lifetime when a general had 
run short of funds. Timotheus, when besieging 
Olynthus in the Chalcidice, had duped the lo- 
cals with a pseudo-Athenian bronze coinage.® 
Timoleon in 344 in Sicily, despite a large influx 
of Corinthian coin at the time of his expedition 
against the Carthaginians, had sold the booty 


that he had won, in order to hold his army 
together.” Philip clearly could not risk such em- 
barrassment in Asia Minor, and made prepara- 
tions accordingly. 

The assassination of Philip occurred during 
the large coinage that he had ordered. The 
first coinage in the name of Alexander shows 
a reform already in place. The same symbols 
that had marked the last issues of Philip are to 
be found on the first issues of Alexander (Fig. 
2), with the same dramatic pattern of obverse 
die links. The reform took place during the 
coinage instituted by Philip II in order to fi- 
nance his campaign in Asia. The weight of the 
coinage had changed, and the designs and de- 
nominations had changed, but the minting pat- 
tern continued with several symbol varieties be- 
ing struck concurrently. The debts that Alexan- 
der inherited from Philip had to be paid, and it 
is probably no coincidence that the booty from 
the Thracian campaign and the sale of captives 
from Thebes are specifically mentioned in our 
sources? recalling Timoleon's actions in Sicily. 

Alexander had several options open to him, 
if he felt that he had need to change the weight 
of the silver coins of the Macedonian kingdom. 
He could have returned to the "Persic" stan- 
dard used by Perdiccas III and his predeces- 
sors and still in use commercially? in 336. He 
could have adopted the Aeginetan standard of 
southern Greece, and for the gold he could 
have adopted the daric standard as Lampsacus 
had done. He chose to retain the slightly heav- 
ier weight of his father's gold standard, but to 
use for the silver tetradrachm the weight most 
current in Persian territory, the Attic standard. 
This was divided into four drachmae, whereas 
Philip II and earlier Macedonian issues had 
used the traditional five drachmae to the sil- 
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ver stater.! He lost no time in implementing 
a reform of the Macedonian coinage, and his 
bold approach to the problem is typical of the 
man. 

Thus was created a truly imperial coinage. 
The silver bore the head of Alexander's an- 
cestor Heracles and the seated figure of Zeus. 
Both deities had figured on Philips coinage, 
but there can be no doubt that Alexander's sil- 
ver was more "Greek" in tone. Beside the ım- 
perial coinage there were local issues clearly 
designed for local use. Rare silver staters are 
known, of the weight of Philip's coinage, with 
head of Zeus on the obverse and an eagle on 
the reverse (Fig. 3). The symbols do not par- 
allel the imperial coinage, and the two known 
issues must be from a different mint.!! Frac- 
tions on the Attic standard also with eagle re- 
verse were struck beside the imperial issues. 
The designs for the gold issues were changed 
dramatically and relate directly to the expedi- 
tion that Alexander had inherited from his fa- 
ther. On the obverse a head of Athena, the 
bringer of victory, on the reverse a figure of Vic- 
tory herself holding the stylis denoting naval 
victory (Fig. 4). In the absence of a notable 
naval victory of the Macedonians, it is im- 
portant to consider the symbolism of the de- 
sign. The one great victory against the Per- 
sians, which remained fixed in the Greek mind, 
was the sea battle of Salamis, and this must 
have been consciously recalled in the prepa- 
rations for the expedition in 334. The fig- 
ure of the Victory of Salamis accompanied 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


the expedition into Asia on the gold coins of 
Alexander.!? 

The Persian imperial policy for coinage is 
clear. Darics and sigloi were issued as impe- 
rial coins mainly from Sardes, but also proba- 
bly from another mint in western Asia Minor.!? 
The circulation of the silver was relatively re- 
stricted to the satrapy of Sardes. Local coinage 
was also struck by the satraps. Tetradrachms 
on the “Milesian” standard come from several 
satrapies in the years preceding the invasion, 
including an issue recently discovered in the 
name of Gerashtart of Aradus (Fig. 5). In Cili- 
cia, local Persic weight staters were issued by 
several cities with. the design of the Baal of 
Tarsus (Fig. 6). These enjoved limited circula- 
tion, but when Alexander reached Tarsus it is 
possible to see the transfer of engravers from 
cutting the Baal design to production of dies 
with a seated Zeus for the Macedonian impe- 
rial coinage (Fig. 7). 

The similarity of the Baal of Tarsus to the 
Zeus of Alexander has led to a current belief 
that the Zeus could not have been designed 
in Macedonia without conscious borrowing of 
details from the Baal.!4 The conclusion that 
Alexander can have issued his imperial coinage 
in Macedonia only after 333 makes no histor- 
ical sense, and, since it is possible to parallel 
every detail of the figure, throne, sceptre, and 
footstool in purely Greek art, there is no rea- 
son at all to be surprised to find superficial sim- 
ilarities between the two figures. 

At Tarsus, local coinage was introduced by 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
the Macedonians, displaying Athena's head fac- 
ing, and Baal seated in very different style 
from the Zeus of the imperial coinage (Fig. 8). 
One issue is signed by the governor Balakros.!? 
This was clearlv a continuation of the Persian 
practice at Tarsus where the satraps, such as 
Mazaeus. had signed the earlier coinage. 
Alexander was clearlv well aware of the need 
to keep communications with Macedonia open. 
Together with the garrisons placed in strategic 
cities he turned mints such as Tarsus to pro- 
ducing imperial and local comage, and opened 
some new mints to produce coinage as needed. 
The new mint at Ake in Phocnicia is well docu- 
mented. It is possible to see the hand of an en- 
graver from Tarsus moving to Ake to cut dies 
for the new mint (Fig. 9).!^ There is also a die 
which travelled to Ake having first struck coins 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


at Sidon.Ihe first gold coinage of Phoenicia 
was struck for Alexander at Aradus, and this 
includes in the design of the first issue the fa- 
miliar mem aleph, the regular indicator of the 
mint in Persian times.!' 

In Egvpt Alexander found at Memphis a 
flourishing tetradrachm coinage, Athenian 
types with Aramaic inscriptions, and bronze 
issues of the satraps Sabakes and Mazakes, 
with portraits.!8 A bronze issue with helmeted 
head and Pegasus forepart, recently attributed 
to Macedonian Memphis," may be compared 
with the head of the figure of Alexander on 
the famous “Porus medallion,” and undoubt- 
edly displays a portrait of the conqueror (Fig. 
10). It was probably struck in 332 to replace 
the satrapal coins in circulation. Later, imperial 
tetradrachms were struck at the mint." 

Further East, one new mint was opened in 
Babylonia. The “Porus” coinage with its re- 
cently discovered smaller denomination dis- 
plaving Indian archer and elephant mav have 
been struck in the area?! More certainly from 
Babvlon are the lion "staters" (2-shekels) in the 
name of Mazaeus who was entrusted by Alexan- 
der with the governorship of the area. The Baal 
and lion of Achaemenian tvpes were used un- 
der Alexander to create a coinage for Babylo- 
nia which, under the Persian kings, had had no 
mint.?? The lion coinage does not directly par- 
allel the issues of Alexander's imperial coinage 
from this area, and so the location of the main 
imperial mint in the East, normally attributed 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
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to Babylon, must be questioned. Parallel how- 
ever to the early coinage of Alexander's main 
eastern mint are double darics, signed with the 
Greek letters M and ® displaying the figure of 
a bearded Great King, symbolic of Alexander's 
succession to the Achaemenid throne (Fig. 11). 

The second coinage of Alexander's eastern 
mint is similar to that of his first coinage in 
Macedonia. A large number of symbols are 
closely interlinked by obverse dies, indicating 
a very large coinage struck in a brief period 
of time, and also share the same monogram of 
M and 6. The tetradrachms are accompanied 
by issues of gold staters and fractional silver. 
This coinage was in production when Alexan- 
der paid the debts for his army and also sent 
veterans back to Macedonia.?? There can be no 
doubt of the connection between the second 
coinage of this mint and these two events. Dur- 
ing the second coinage there is also the first 
appearance on Alexander's coinage of the title 
Baotkevc. While he was hailed with grandiose 
Achaemenian titles on his entry to Babylon, 
and accepted the title King of Asia,?* it was 
only towards the end of his life ghat the ttle 
was included on his coinage. This occurred at 
about the same time at several mints in the 
empire, and notably in Macedonia in a sim- 


ilarly large coinage which may be connected 
with the return of the veterans. There can be 
no doubt that the change of the inscription 
was a conscious political decision. At the same 
time a number of new mints began to strike 
the imperial coinage,?° indicating a policy to 
provide a conünuing Macedonian coinage over 
the whole of the empire (Table). The third and 
last coinage of Alexander's lifetime in Babylo- 
nia, signed by AY and M, soon changes to dis- 
play the name and title of Philip Arrhidaeus, a 
change that can only have taken place in 323 
or later (Fig. 12). 

Alexander was able to dramatically change 
the coinage of Macedonia into a panhel- 
lenic coinage which quickly superseded the 
darics, Persian silver coinages, and Athenian 
tetradrachms in the wide area of the empire. 
How far he was personally responsible for the 
policies and decisions that are visible from the 
coins we cannot know. The changes display, 
however, a firm guiding hand and, with the in- 
fluence that Philip II appears to have had on 
his coinage, it would seem that many of the 
decisions outlined above came from the king 
himself. The blending of Macedonian and lo- 
cal coinages and designs fits well his overall 
policy towards the conquered territories. 
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Alexander's Mints for his Imperial Coinage 
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Table 


City Date of first issues Denominations 
Macedonia (“Amphipolis”) 336 B. C. AU, 4dr, 2dr, dr. FR, AE 
Aegae 336/5 AU, 4dr, dr, AE 
Sardes, Lydia 334 AU, 4dr, dr, AE 
Tarsus, Cilicia 333/2 AU, 4dr, dr, FR, AE 
Sidon, Phoenicia 333/2 AU, 4dr dr, FR, AE 
Salamis, Cyprus 332 AU, 4dr dr, FR, AE 
Memphis. Egypt 332 AU, 4dr, AE 
“Babylon” 331 AU, 10dr, 4dr, 2dr, dr, FR 
Damascus, Syria 330 4dr 

Hierapolis Bambyce, Syria 330 4dr 

Myriandrus, Cilicia 330 4dr, 2dr, dr, FR, AE 
Ake, Phoenicia 330 AU, 4dr, dr, FR, AE 
Lampsacus, Mysia 328 AU, 4dr, dr 
Aradus, Phoenicia 328 AU, 4dr, dr, FR, AE 
Carne,Phoenicia 328 4dr 

Abydus, Troas 325 AU, 4dr, dr ` 
Magnesia, Ionia 325 AU, dr 

Miletus, Ionia 325 AU, 4dr, dr, FR, AE 
Side, Pamphylia 325 AU, 4dr, dr 
Nagidus, Cilicia 325 4dr 

Amathus, Cyprus 325 4dr, dr, FR, AE 
Citium, Cyprus 325 AU, 4dr, dr, AE 
Curium, Cyprus 325 AE 

Paphos, Cyprus 325 4dr, AE — 

Susa 325 AU, 4dr, dr, FR 
AU = gold: normally staters, sometimes distaters, 1/2-staters, 1/4-staters, 1/8 staters. 


10dr = silver decadrachms 


4dr = silver tetradrachms 
2dr = silver didrachms 
dr = silver drachmae 


FR = silver fractions: 1/2-drachmae, 5-obol, 2—obol, obol, 1/2-obol, 1/4-obol 


AE = bronze: 4-chalkous, 2-chalkous, chalkous 


Alexander and Persepolis 


by HELEEN SANCISI-WEERDENBURG 


On 16 february 1652, a group of Dutch trav- 
ellers visited Persepolis. Like most other visi- 
tors of the Achaemenid ruins, they were in Per- 
sia for business reasons and took the oportunity 
to deviate slightly from their itinerary for an in- 
spection of the famous site.! Chief of the mis- 
sion was Joan Cunaeus, his secretary Johannes 
Speelman wrote the report of the visit to Per- 
sia; a painter, Philip Angel, was with the group 
mission and made drawings at the site (Fig. 1).? 
Unfortunately, Speelman’s description of 
Persepolis was not fully published until 1908,? 
although it surfaced, without acknowledgment, 
in Valenüjn's famous description of the east- 
ern world of 1726 (vol. V, p. 220-225), unrec- 
ognized, however, as the work of Speelman. It 
must have been extremely informative at the 
time when very few descriptions of Persepolis 
were available.* Compared to later narratives 
of visits to the site, it also has particular qual- 
ities that would have made it extremely use- 
ful to the learned in Europe who were so ea- 
gerly waiting for information. The report con- 
sists mostly of measurements, countings and 
unadorned descriptions. Speelman did not 
venture into interpretation as most other trav- 
ellers did. Only in the last few paragraphs he 
presented a more personal opinion and admit- 
ted to being very impressed by the majestic di- 
mensions of the terrace: it should be reckoned 
among the Seven Wonders of the World. Its 
destruction he called: “a smear on the robe of 
honour of the world's ruler. ^ An act, there- 
fore, little befitting Alexander. 
‘ Speelman's verdict hardly differed from 
Opinions voiced in Antiquity. The conflagration 
that irreparably damaged the palaces on the 
terrace, took place in May 330, after Alexan- 
der's stay of four months in the Fars area, and 


immediately preceding his pursuit of the flee- 
ing Darius III. Reports of it are preserved in 
various authors, none, of course, members of 
the generation which had witnessed the events, 
or of the one immediately following. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely that these lost contemporary and 
near contemporary reports contained a clue 
which made sense of Alexander's behaviour 
and policy vis-à-vis the Persian capital. All the 
preserved authors have problems in under- 
standing the events and they certainly would 
not have overlooked a satisfactory explanation. 

Among the later authors, Arrian is generally 
believed to be the most reliable. His mention 
of the affair is remarkably short: 


He burnt the palace of the Persian kings, 
though this act was against the advice 
of Parmenion, who urged him to spare 
it for various reasons, chiefly because it 
was hardly wise to destroy what was now 
his own property, and because the Asians 
would, in his opinion, be less willing to 
support him if he seemed bent merely 
upon passing through their country as a 
conqueror rather than upon ruling it se- 
curely as a king. Alexander's answer was 
that he wished to punish the Persians 
for their invasion of Greece; his present 
act was retribution for the destruction of 
Athens, the burning of the temples, and 
all the other crimes they had committed 
against the Greeks. (3.8.11) 


Arrian added some personal comments: it was 
bad policy and it could hardly be considered 
punishment of Persians long since dead and 
gone. Parmenion, in Arrian's description, plays 
the role of the "Tragic Warner." It is likely that 
Arrian did so on the authority of his source 
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or sources.” It should be remembered that the 
“Tragic Warner” is a literary motif, which could 
influence factual reporting. Parmenion's atti- 
tude is comparable to that of Croesus, who af- 
ter Cyrus conquest of Sardis, advised Cyrus 
to keep his soldiers from plundering the town 
(Hdt. 1.88). Cyrus was sensible and listened to 
his councillor; Alexander did not. He wanted 
revenge for 480, or so we are told by Arrian? 

It is obvious that Arrian's description of 
Alexander's stay in Fars is too short. Four 
months are reduced to three short paragraphs. 
Other sources reported campaigns in the coun- 
tryside around the Achaemenid residences;? 
Arrian does not even mention them. Beside 
the brief remark on the burning and the con- 
versation between Parmenion and his king, Ar- 
rian only reported the capture of the trea- 
sures of Persepolis and Pasargadae, and the 
appointment of a new governor of Persepolis 
(3.18.10-11). The other source, that is equally 
brief about the tragic events is Strabo (C 730, 
15.3.6). Strabo reported Alexander's order to 
destroy the palaces and gave the revenge theme 
as a motif. Both Arrian and Strabo's comments 
are brief and matter of fact. Not surprisingly 
so in Strabo's case, who had other interests to 
pursue,!? but remarkable indeed in Arrian who 
almost glosses over one of the major events in 
Alexander's campaign. 

It would, no doubt, be preferable to have a 
fuller description by the judicious Arrian. As it 
is, we have to work with those historians, who 
are generally considered less reliable: the so- 
called Vulgate authors Diodorus, Plutarch and 
Quintus Curtius. All three give a vivid descrip- 
tion of the events. In Diodorus, the story of the 
causes for the conflagration follows a descrip- 
tion of Persepolis, the only one extant from 
Antiquity.!! Diodorus (17.72.2-4) reports how, 
during a drunken party, with the king no more 
sober than his companions, the Attic Thais pro- 
voked Alexander to crown his deeds in Asia by 
setting fire to the Persian palaces: This would 
make the fame and wealth of the Persian kings 
vanish from the earth in a few moments. Oth- 
ers from the company yelled in agreement and 
one voice was heard shouting that this would 
be a worthy revenge for 480. So it happened. 
Alexander led the drunken company in a torch 


procession. In conclusion, Diodorus remarked 
that the whole area surrounding the palaces 
was destroyed by fire (nüs 6 nepl tà Bacirera 
téroc: 17.72.6). | 

The immediate cause for Diodorus was a mo- 
ment of drunkenness and excited revelry. But 
it did not come entirely out of the blue. Earlier 
in his report he told that in Alexander's view 
the citadel was the most hated in the whole 
of Asia (17.70.1) and in 17.71.3 he announced 
that Alexander nurtured such hate versus the 
inhabitants (toc éyywetouc)!* of the site that 
he planned to destroy the town completely. In 
Diodorus' story, Thais did no more than incite 
the king to carry out what he already intended 
to do (17.72.2). 

In Plutarch's version the infamous gather- 
ing proceeds in outline, along rather similar 
lines to Diodorus' report. Once again there is 
a drunken company and Thais' provocation. 
This time the motif of revenge for Xerxes' 
behaviour at Athens is voiced by Thais her- 
self (Plut. Alex. 38.2-3). Plutarch's chapter con- 
cludes with a remark on Alexander repenting 
of the conflagration and his order that the fire 
be quenched. 

Not surprisingly Quintus Curtius gives us the 
most detailed description. Here again are the 
familiar motifs: Thais and revenge for Xerxes' 
wanton acts of 480. The king pays attention to 
his drunken adviser and the whole company 
sets out to throw torches into the palace, all 
in neat pecking order: first the king, then his 
companions, followed by servants and courte- 
sans. Since the palace was largely built from 
cedar-wood, at least according to Q. Curtius, 
the whole complex very quickly caught fire. Sol- 
diers who were lodged at some distance, rushed 
to the spot with buckets of water, but as soon 
as they understood what was happening, they 
assisted enthusiastically by throwing dry wood 
into the flames. Q. Curtius, of course, could 
not refrain from adding a touch of moralism: 
such was the end of mighty Persepolis from 
where once a fleet and an army set forth to 
enslave Greece and to curb earth and water by 
means of bridges and canals (5.7.8). It would, 
said Q. Curtius, never be reconstructed. At the 
time he was writing, it had disappeared with- 
out a trace, with only the river Araxes betray- 
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Fig. 1. Persepolis. Engraving by Philip Angel (1652) 


ing the spot where it once had been. Here, as 
elsewhere, Q. Curtius shows himself not to be 
averse to exaggeration. The ruins continued to 
be visible up to the present day.!? They were 
also, at least partially, inhabited a generation 
after Alexander.!* Q. Curtius, like Plutarch, de- 
scribed feelings of regret among the Macedo- 
nians. There is some nice psychological insight 
in his description of how the participants in the 
destructive orgy talked themselves the follow- 
ing morning into believing (imperaverunt sibi 
ut crederent) the dramatic conflagration a jus- 
tified end to the glorious citadel (5.7.10). Ac- 
cording to Q. Curtius, Alexander himself, too 
was tortured by feelings of remorse. The next 
day he said that it would have been a severer 
retaliation for the Persians if they had had to 
witness Alexander seated on Xerxes' throne 
(5.7.11). Undoubtedly, a rhetorical arabesque: 
where else would Alexander have sat during his 
four month stay in and around Persepolis? Im- 
mediately following the fire-orgy and the mo- 
ments of remorse, Q. Curtius has Alexander set 
out on his way in pursuit of Darius (5.7.12-8.1). 

This is, in outline, the data the ancient au- 
torities have to offer on the question of the mo- 
tive for the destruction of Persepolis. In sum- 
mary, there were two versions current in Antiq- 
uity, in each of which Alexander is seconded by 
another “actor.” Arrian put Parmenion oppo- 
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site Alexander, Plutarch, Diodorus and Q. Cur- 
tius had Thais incite the king to start the fire. 
All three Vulgate-authors agree in describing 
the context as that of a drunken party, with 
Alexander no less drunk than his table com- 
panions. Remorse on the morning after fits 
this setting well and was described by Q. Cur- 
aus and Plutarch. Even Arrian mentions it, al- 
though much later in the Anabasıs.!? There is 
one element common to all descriptions and 
that is the desire to get even with the Per- 
sians and Xerxes for the destruction of Athens 
in 480. The various authors either put it in 
the mouth of Alexander himself, or in that of 
Thais, or let it be said by an anonymous partici- 
pant to the banquet. Moreover, it returns in the 
concluding phrases of the chapters describing 
the events of May 330.!6 

Revenge for a war of one hundred fifty 
years ago: it seems rather hard to believe. It 
is true that in fifth and fourth century Greek 
writing hatred against the Persians is a very 
prominent theme. It is, however, also clear that 
the later Alexander-historians found the whole 
idea rather difficult to digest. If they had had 
something better, they would have said it. But 
they did not. There is Thais and there is Par- 
menion, the one pushing the king to act out 
his desire; the other one admonishing the king 
to behave as he should and be wise. It hardly 
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matters whether the discussions actually took 
place as they are reported by Arrian, on the 
one hand, and by Diodorus, Plutarch and Q. 
Curtius on the other. It does not affect the 
main question: a drunken and unpremeditated 
act or part of a deliberate and well thought 
out policy. The figures of Thais and Parmenion 
might well — in one respect — be more sim- 
ilar to each other than they look at first sight: 
it is possible that both belong to the realm 
of narrative themes, the one to the group of 
"Iragic Warners," the other to the category of 
the temptress who leads men into evil and ru- 
inous acts.!7 This, however, is not the path I 
want to pursue: literary analysis of the narra- 
tive structures cannot bring us any nearer to 
a solution of the problem why Alexander de- 
stroyed the Achaemenid palaces.!? 

Modern research has been even more hesi- 
tant about accepting the Xerxes-motif. In the 
literature on Alexander it is agreed unani- 
mously that this cannot have been the real rea- 
son, certainly not the only reason and def- 
nitely not the main reason.!9 It is quite con- 
trary to Alexander's usual policy: he rarely 
destroyed newly conquered places. It stands, 
above all, in remarkable opposition to his cus- 
tomary posture as the legitimate successor of 
the Achaemenid kings.?? By destroying Perse- 
polis he cuts, as it were, the struts support- 
ing his own throne: “such an act finally de- 
stroyed any chance Alexander might have had 
of legitimizing himself as an Achaemenid by 
peaceful means” (Green 1974, 319). Modern 
research has judged the act to be senseless, use- 
less and unprofitable. Drunkenness would be a 
way of explaining Alexander s otherwise inex- 
plicable behaviour, but there is a certain re- 
luctance to do so.*! It does not seem to ex- 
plain everything. There is little more to be 
squeezed from the existing Alexander sources. 
They may be analysed afresh, new views may be 
brought forward, additional explanations may 
be found, refinements to earlier hypotheses 
may be offered, but the written documentation 
will remain what it is: inadequate, in the opin- 
ion of recent scholarship and the main reason 
why Alexander’s burning of Persepolis is such 
a puzzle. 

Now, if one had to try to discover the origin 


of contemporary, not historical, arson, the first 
thing any investigator would do would be to 
investigate the place where the fire had taken 
place meticulously. It is, therefore, really sur- 
prising that no effort has been made sofar to 
scrutinize the most direct evidence available: 
the site itself. This can be done at leisure using 
the publications of the excavation results, with- 
out travelling to Iran. They abound with refer- 
ences to the effects of the conflagration. It is 
remarkable, and probably rather revealing of 
the lack of interdisciplinary research, that this 
material has hardly been used. There are, of 
course, in all studies dealing with Alexander at 
Persepolis the, more or less, obligatory refer- 
ences to Schmidt’s publications, usually men- 
tioning that the conflagration is confirmed by 
the archaeological finds.?? Having done this, 
the analysis of the written sources is taken up, 
continued and refined.?? It seems to me be- 
yond argument that where further contempo- 
rary written documentation 1s lacking, archaeo- 
logical evidence deserves prime attention, and 
it is inexplicable that this material has escaped 
the attention sofar. 

The main documentation on the physical 
remnants of the fire is to be found in the 
three volumes on the Persepolis excavations 
by Schmidt (1953, 1957, 1970). Schmidt took 
over the directorship of the Persepolis expedi- 
tion in January 1935, after Herzfeld's depar- 
ture (cf. Balcer 1991, 164). The excavations 
had been going on since 1931. Although the 
Schmidt volumes cover these first three years 
as well, it is clear that Schmidt did not al- 
ways have full documentation available. When 
Herzfeld had to leave the excavation site in 
1934, as Schmidt describes, he took with him 
some of the material in order to prepare a 
publication.*4 It was primarily the recently dis- 
covered eastern stairway of the Apadana that 
Herzfeld had reserved for himself.?? Again, ac- 
cording to Schmidt, Herzfeld's fieldnotes and 
fieldbooks may have been defective. Through- 
out the first volume of the excavation reports 
there are recurrent remarks that an area had 
been cleared previous to Schmidt's director- 
ship, but no report had been available to con- 
sult. Additional information on the Herzfeld 
years at Persepolis may be available in the 
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Fig. 2. Persepolis, Treasury. Excavations of the Persepolis Expedition of the Oriental Insutute of the University 
of Chicago under the direction of E. F. Schmidt (The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago). 


Herzfeld archive, kept in the Sackler Gallery 
in Washington and, partly, in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. Moreover, some useful 
data on the situation at the site before the ex- 
cavations started, can be found in the litera- 
ture of nineteenth century travellers, to whom 
Schmidt repeatedly refers. The material avail- 
able for an answer to the question raised in 
this article is not as complete as it might be. It 
is likely that an excavation in the well stocked 
archives of the Oriental Institute in Chicago 
may yield even more data on the fire and its ef- 
fects. Within the scope of this paper, however, it 
was not feasible to do exhaustive research and 
the conclusion, therefore, can only be a tenta- 
tive one. My main point is not to provide a fi- 
nal solution to the old puzzle that has haunted 
ancient and modern writers alike, but rather 
to argue that primary evidence provided by ar- 
chaeological reports, should not be neglected 
by ancient historians. 


During the excavations, traces of the effects 
of fire were found in numerous spots. Origi- 
nally many of the unbaked brick walls had been 
coated with a layer of greenish gray plaster. In 
various places the excavators noticed smaller 
and larger scorched patches. In some spots the 
heat had apparently been so intense that the 
unbaked brick had been baked and showed a 
reddish colour to a depth of 1 cm. But the 
flames had not reached all the excavated ar- 
eas. In some places, the excavator remarks ex- 
plicitly that no signs of fire were visible. The 
distribution of the traces of fire, in outline, 1s 
the following: Apadana and Throne Hall both 
show up extensive indications of a firc. From 
the Tripylon, situated in between the southern 
halves of these two buildings, only the western 
part was investigated by the Chicago tcam: it 
showed no effect of a fire.?? The Treasury (Fig. 
2) with its complicated lay-out of corridors, 
halls and store-rooms was the scene of various 
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fires. In the adjacent Harem, however, traces 
of a conflagration were relatively scarce: in only 
four rooms of the western wing were there indi- 
cations of a fire.2° No such traces were found in 
the palace of Darius. In the residential palace 
of Xerxes the fire must have been exception- 
ally fierce. The Hadië was so thoroughly de- 
stroyed either by the fire or subsequent dam- 
age and destruction that the Tilias decided not 
to undertake an attempt at reconstruction.?? 
The central part of the Hadis had once been a 
columned hall: the heat of the fire had splin- 
tered the stone drums of many columns.9? Frag- 
ments of these drums, many of them carrying 
an inscription by Xerxes, were found over a 
large area outside the palace itself.?! Nearly a 
hundred inscribed fragments were recovered 
south and west of Xerxes' residence.?? This 
phenomenon of stone drums split by fire, oc- 
curred elsewhere, but nowhere on such a large 
scale as in the Hadis.33 The palace of Artax- 
erxes in the southeastern corner of the terrace 
was also caught by the fire. Fragments fell off 
the terrace and were recovered by the Tilias 
and their team. The restorers have supposed 
that this building, not previously excavated or 
investigated, as well as the Harem, had suffered 
most from the effects of the fire raging in the 
Hadis.*4 

The map of burnt buildings corresponds 
closely to the motive so unanimously given 
by the ancient authors.? The Apadana, the 
Throne Hall and the Hadis had all originally 
been identifiable as constructions of Xerxes by 
means of various inscriptions on walls, window- 
sills and columns. It is not unlikely that the skill 
of reading Old Persian had vanished by the 
time of Alexander, but the Akkadian must have 
been still readable. It may be that the Apadana 
was also recognisable as a palace of Xerxes by 
a large statue of the king. The excavators sus- 
pected that four holes of 17 by 5 cm. in the 
floor of the western portico, once served to fix 
such a statue.?9 

Sofar the archaeological evidence is remark- 
ably clear; it was mainly?’ the palaces of Xerxes 
and therefore the symbols of Xerxes’ royal 
power which formed the target of a pyrotech- 
nic damnatio memoriae. It hardly matters if we 
think this an ill-advised action or find it dif- 


ficult to understand. In the Greek world for 
a century and a half it had been said and 
preached that Xerxes was one of history’s most 
notorious villains. That reputation had not 
disappeared in 330. In the generations after 
Alexander it obviously lost its emotive impact. 
But in 330 the real world behind the histori- 
ographic myth had not yet disappeared and 
was there, visible to all those who had gath- 
ered in the plain of Marv Dasht. The destruc- 
tion of Xerxes' heritage can hardly have been 
less satisfactory than the taking down of statues 
of Lenin and his associates in our days. 


That, again, 1s not the whole story. There is in 
our sources no sign of a spontaneous attack 
on the monuments. Alexander himself must 
have given the signal. What is the sense of a 
destruction of the centre of imperial power 
for an Alexander who so clearly aspires to the 
Achaemenid kingship? The Xerxes-motif can 
hardly have been more than one side of the 
coin. Before asking why Alexander did it, ar- 
chaeology may be helpful in obtaining a better 
idea of what precisely happened. 

Shortly after his arrival in Fars, Alexander 
ordered the transport to Susa of the enor- 
mous treasures of the Persian kings.38 It is clear 
that despite this gigantic removal operation, 
the palaces had not been emptied completely. 
Shortly after the removal of the gold and sil- 
ver Alexander allowed his soldiers to plunder 
Persepolis. Both Diodorus (17.70) and Q. Cur- 
tius (5.6) give a dramatic description of the 
looting of the town. They entirely agree on 
the violent character of the plundering. Their 
opinions vary, however, as to the spot where 
the events took place. According to Diodorus it 
took place in the town. He clearly makes a dis- 
tinction between the town with houses for pri- 
vate people and commoners (17.70.1-2) and 
the terrace (äxpa) itself. Only after the plun- 
dering of the town does Alexander ascend the 
terrace (17.71.1). It is a pity that no more than 
preliminary testings have taken place around 
the terrace and that we have to make do with- 
out a clear vision of life around the palaces.?? 
Future excavations may possibly yield more in- 
formation on the dramatic events of late May 
330. 
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O. Curtius, contrary to Diodorus, suggests 
that the looting included treasuries and store- 
houses on the terrace. The soldiers had de- 
stroyed whatever they could not carry away 
(5.6.4—5), including clothes and furniture for 
display: vestis ingens modus, sufpellex non ad 
usum, sed ad ostentationem luxus. This clearly 
implies the contents of the royal storehouses. 
According to Diodorus, however, Alexander as- 
cended the terrace only after the looting party 
and only then took possession of its treasures. 
With so much wealth around in private houses, 
it hardly seems likely that Alexander handed 
over the Royal Treasuries to his soldiers as Q. 
Curtius suggests. In any case, Q. Curtius also 
contradicts himself a few paragraphs later. Af- 
ter Alexander's return from a campaign in Fars 
and shortly before the memorable party that 
ended in the Royal Fireworks, the king, fol- 
lowing a well known Achaemenid custom, dis- 
tributed gifts to his friends and to the others 
according to their respective merit. Almost 
everything that he had found in the palaces 
was distributed among those present, says Q. 
Curtius (5.6.20): Probemodum omnia quae in ea 
urbe ceperat distributa. Only one conclusion is 
possible: at the moment of the banquet, the 
palaces were not yet completely empty. That 
.is also what the archaeological record tells 
us. The precious artefacts and antique objects 
which the excavators found can have formed 
but a tiny fraction of all that the palaces ever 
contained.’ During the fire, various objects 
got under the falling debris or under layers 
of charcoal. Covered by thick protective layers 
of brick, dust, sand or burnt material, the ob- 
jects were safe for Alexander's soldiers or for 
later treasure-hunters and would be excava- 
tors. Looting probably occurred shortly before 
the burning, and it may be assumed that most 
of the easily transportable (valuable) items had 
been removed. That the emptying of the store- 
houses probably went on while the flames were 
already raging, is, it seems, strongly suggested 
by the pieces that were left behind. In compar- 
ison to the famous wealth of the Achaemenids, 
the scraps of gold and silver found during the 
excavations may seem meagre. It is hardly imag- 
inable that all of it would have escaped Greek 
and Macedonian attention if some time oc- 


curred between the sack and the conflagration. 
This applies only to the small portable objects. 
A substantial quantity of larger artefacts (fur- 
niture and the like), must have stayed where 
it was, till the very end, as will be seen below. 
The conclusion, often repeated in the litera- 
ture, and frequently used as an argument in 
favour of a premeditated act by Alexander, is 
therefore ill-founded.* 

The configuration of leftovers in the thick 
stratà of burnt and fallen material not only 
provides us with hints of the past splendour 
of the Persian kings, it also reveals something 
of the pattern of the arson. As to the Trea- 
sury, the excavator associates the occurrence 
of traces of fire in halls, chambers and corri- 
dors, like blackened walls or scorched patches, 
with the contents of that particular room. All 
items of furniture, clothes and other precious 
objects that were still in the storerooms, had 
apparently been heaped up and set on fire. 
This, to the excavator, forms the explanation of 
why in some rooms traces of fire were found, 
while others did not show any sign of burn- 
ing. The rooms that had remained untouched 
by the flames were rooms without combustible 
contents.** Only in a few cases the excavators 
note that the fire had gone from one room 
to the next. There are also a few cases where 
apparently burning objects strayed to other 
rooms. In other words: burnt and partly burnt 
pieces of textiles and furniture correspond to 
scorched stains on the walls. Or, in the terms of 
our original question, it rather looks as if the 
contents of the building had to be destroyed, 
and that damage to the construction was pri- 
marily a consequence of the demolition of the 
contents. That pattern is not only visible in the 
Treasury, it can also be seen in the Harem. 
In the western wing four rooms show traces of 
fire, the rooms in between were apparently not 
touched by the flames. In this instance Schmidt 
notices that it rather looks as if there had been 
no general conflagration, but more as if the 
contents of the various main chambers had 
been destroyed meticulously by means of sep- 
arately lit fires. Although Schmidt’s descrip- 
tion is far more detailed than the simple con- 
clusions usually drawn from the excavation re- 
ports by most historians, it is not so precise that 
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a complete reconstruction of the fire, based on 
it, is possible. New investigations on the site, 
and particularly in the area around the ter- 
race, would be extremely useful. Failing that, a 
scrutiny of the documentation in the archives 
of the Oriental Institute, where all the field ma- 
terial of the expedition, as well as a very large 
collection of photographs are kept, might be 
worthwhile. In the meantime, only provisional 
conclusions are possible. One of them is that in 
the case of the Treasury and Harem systematic 
destruction of the remnants of the royal acces- 
sories seems to have been the main purpose. 
This, of course, does not rule out that looting 
had been going on as well. Schmidt, for exam- 
ple, gives the example of looters, who in the 
narrow corridor 31 of the Treasury, apparently 
twice lost their valuables: pieces of goldwork, a 
small ring, an electron coin of Croesus and sil- 
ver coins of Ephesus and Miletus.*? Apparently 
there was no time to return and retrieve the 
objects, the way may have been obstructed by 
the fire. | 

Similar traces of fire were found in the local- 
ities on the south side of the Apadana build- 
ing. These rooms may have served to store the 
royal furniture and other paraphernalia.4 In 
one of these rooms the excavators have found 
a deposit of charcoal which was eight meters in 
length, one and a half meter wide and sixty cen- 
timeters high — rather a large pyre. In the 
adjacent room material apparently was burnt 
where it happened to be found. The room in 
between these fires, room 13,4? did not show 
any traces of burning. Apparently the arson- 
ists here had even less time than in the Trea- 
sury to remove all precious metal parts of the 
furniture. A number of golden cover pieces for 
furniture, including a heavy golden band deco- 
rated with rosettes, were found spread out over 
the floors.50 

This pattern of separate fires is not to be 
found everywhere throughout the building. In 
the main hall of the Apadana the traces point 
to what looks more like a general conflagra- 
tion. In the elevated hall the fire must have 
been particularly intense. Here and there ef- 
fects of fire are visible in the floorplaster to a 
depth of 1 cm.°! It is possible that the walls 
had once been covered with wood or else with 


tapestries; this would explain the fairly uniform 
scorching of the walls.°? 

The situation in the Throne Hall is simi- 
lar: although the Chicago-expedition did not 
clear the floor, Schmidt refers to a report by 
Stolze who, in 1874, found a layer of charred 
wood, varying in depth from thirty to sixty 
centimeters.°? Stolze had microscopic analyses 
performed on the charred wood: it turned out 
to be cedarwood and in all probability came 
from the roofbeams.5* 

Analyses of Alexander's behaviour during 
these last days of Persepolis usually assume that 
destruction of the buildings was the main pur- 
pose of the fire. Recent scholarship hardly ever 
bothers to check what the excavation report 
has to say. On the other hand, Schmidt does 
not investigate the further question of a re- 
construction of the fire. At times, however, it 
is clear that he doubts whether all buildings 
had been hit by the blaze simultaneously.®° In 
a number of cases it may be surmised that the 


fires had been lit to destroy the contents of 


buildings, rather than to demolish the build- 
ings themselves. That leaves one further ques- 
tion: had the contents to be destroyed or was 
it simply used as firewood? And that brings us 
again to the puzzle of Alexander's motives. 
All solutions offered that see in the confla- 
gration, in one way or another, a symbol im- 
plicitly assume that destruction of the palaces 
was the purpose of the burning. The palaces 
were the visual signs of Achaemenid power. It 
is, however, by no means easy to destroy such 
buildings by fire. The main halls of Apadana 
and Throne Hall were very elevated, the mud 
brick walls were more easily damaged by rain 
than by fire and most combustible material was 
used in the ceiling. Flat-hanging tapestries or 
wainscoating does not easily catch fire.59 Al- 
ready Herzfeld had remarked: "Les matéri- 
aux combustibles des édifices eux-mémes 
n'auraient jamais été suffisants pour causer 
un pareil effet."?7 Knowing that, one wonders 
whether, if total destruction had been the tar- 
get, it would not have been wiser to bring 
the royal furniture and other similar items to 
the main hall instead of burning it where it 
had been stored. That implies that the system- 
atic character of the various fires in Treasury, 
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Harem and storage rooms of the Apadana al- 
lows the hypothesis that destruction of the con- 
tents of the Achaemenid palaces was the first 
stage of the burning, taking place before an at- 
tempt at destruction of the buildings itself was 
ventured. 

That, in turn, allows an at least partially dif- 
ferent explanation of Alexander's behaviour. 
There was the element of destruction of the 
facade of power, the Xerxes-motif, as we have 
seen. There was also an element of destroy- 
ing the structure of power. From Persepolis, 
the Achaemenid kings had used their treasuries 
and storehouses in order to practice a pol- 
icy of noAuSopía. Remarks on these largesses 
abound in the Greek literature, although the 
Greek authors rarely are capable of appreciat- 
ing the system behind it. These precious gifts 
formed instruments in a network of political re- 
lationships. It was, of course, not the only po- 
litical network, but it was one of the systems 
that gave coherence to the empire (cf. liter- 
ature given in n. 40). That is, I would like to 
suggest, what Alexander gave orders to destroy, 
late in May 330. Not from hatred against his 
Achaemenid predecessors or from ideological 
prejudice against Xerxes, but mainly, it seems 


to me, because he did not want to leave behind 
a supply of items that could be used to prop- 
agate various forms of political power, at vari- 
ous echelons. Even the storehouses bare of the 
enormous amounts of gold and silver, still con- 
tained enough impressive items that might be 
used by local potentates. 

How does that fit the image of Alexander? It 
does not fit into the picture of the ruler, trying 
to establish a governmental structure in his em- 
pire. It rather fits the picture of Alexander, the 
soldier and explorer. Alexander had to go on, 
he had to pursue Darius, and only Alexander 
may have known how far this and other plans 
might lead him. 

Parmenion was right: Alexander's order was 
the command of a conqueror, not the be- 
haviour of a ruler. It would have been possi- 
ble, as far as we can see, to leave the pursuit 
of the last Achaemenid to generals, like Darius 
had done before in 522. But Alexander went 
himself, as far as the Indus, and still farther if 
his soldiers had not refused to go on. Only five 
years later he returned to Fars. That is the ex- 
pedition of a conqueror, not of a ruler who has 
the safe-keeping of the governmental appara- 
tus foremost in his mind. 
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NOTES 


l. 


D 


10. 


11. 


For travellers visiting Persepolis, cf. G. N. Curzon, Per- 
sia and the Persian Question I, London 1892, 18-20; A. 
Gabriel, Die Erforschung Persiens. Die Entwicklung der 
abendländischen Kenntnis der Geographie Persiens, Wien 
1952; H. Arndt, Persepolis. Entdeckungsreisen in die Ver- 
gangenheit, Stuttgart 1984; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1989, 
94f.. eadem 1991, 1-35. 


. According to Hotz (1908, xciv; 1911, 2), a drawing 


by Angel was published in Valentijn 1726, VI, opp. p. 
220). See further Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1991, 10 n. 19. 


. With introduction and comments by Hotz (1908). 
. In the early second half of the seventeenth century 


people interested in Persepolis had to rely on either 
Della Valle (first published in Italian between 1650 and 
1663) and Herbert (1634, 1638, 1664, 1665, 1677; cf. 
M. Vickers, The views of Persepolis by William Mar- 
shall and Wenceslaus Hollar in Sir Thomas Herbert's 
Travels, Ach Hist 7 (1991), 59-69. 


. Hou 1908, 109-117. 
. Hotz 1908, 118. 
. Cf. Lane Fox 1973, 261 who traces the origin of Ar- 


rian's story to Ptolemy. 


. This implies that the burning was premeditated: cf. 


Bosworth 1980, 331 with references to earlier discus- 
sions of the subject. Lane Fox 1973, 261: “a calculated 
act of vengeance." 


. Cf. Curt. 5.3.17- 5.7.12, Diod. 17.68-17.73.1, Plut. 


Alex. 37.6. Bosworth 1980, 329: “one would never guess 
from his (scil. Arrian's) few notes that it encompassed 
four months." 

As Bosworth 1980, 331 points out: the briefness of 
Strabo's account does not allow us to draw conclu- 
sions as to which source he followed and whether or 
not Parmenion or Thais featured in the source he 


used. 
Cf. Diod. 17.71.3-8; cf. Calmeyer 1990, 8ff. 


. Cf. Briant 1982, 396; although Diodorus' text does 


not allow conclusions as to Persian hostility towards 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


Alexander (ibid. p. 397). It merely says something 
about Alexander's mood. 

For a description of the ruins before the excavations 
cf. Herzfeld 1929, 34. 

Tilia 1972, 315-316. 

When Alexander returned to Fars after his Indian 
campaign, 6.30.1. On the remorse, cf. Bosworth 1980, 
332: "If he [Cleitarchus] and his informants were 
right, we have important evidence that the burning 
was unpremeditated, for Alexander is hardly likely to 
have regretted a formal decision so immediately after 
its execution." 

E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden bei den ältesten 
Alexanderhistorikern, Stuttgart 1936, 69-83 gives an 
elaborate comparison of the ancient authors on the 
events of the last days of Persepolis. Cf. also Borza 
1972, 234; Bosworth 1980, 331. 

Cf. J. Rehork, Homer, Herodot und Alexander, in: 
Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte und deren Nachleben. 
Festschrift fùr Franz Altheim zum 6.10.1968, (hrsg. R. 
Stiehl & H. E. Stier), Berlin 1969, 251-260, 255 on 
Thais “Man berührt hier einen Vorstellungsbere- 
ich, der einem dem Mythos verhafteten Denken 
nicht allzu fern ist." Rehork quotes Tarn: "legend, 
invented for the dramatic effect" (1951, I, 54) approv- 


ingly. 


. It should be emphasised that the fact that both Thais 


and Parmenion are historical personages offers no 
guarantee whatsoever that the anecdotes in which they 
act testify to what happened. 

As motives have been further adduced: a signal to 
Asia that the Persian empire had come to its end 
(Tarn 1951, I, 54); a sign to Greece that Alexander 
still had Greek affairs in mind (Badian 1985, 445f.), 
a punishment for lack of cooperation to the native 
Persians (Briant.1982, 398), as a warning to Darius 
and to the Persians (Borza 1972, 244). M. A. Levi, 
Alessandro Magno, Milano 1977, 350, sees the wish to 
point out to formerly subjugated peoples that auton- 
omy and freedom had begun as complementary mo- 
tives. 

Briant 1982, 357-403. 

E.g. Badian 1985, 445: "Alexander's heavy drinking 
... is well attested. But it cannot be the whole expla- 
nation;" Borza 1972, 235: "an act, if not of policy it- 
self, then at least consistent with policy." Bosworth 
1980, 331: "There seems no problem in the burning 
having been planned in advance, but the execution 
stimulated by the liberating influences of Bacchus and 
Thais." 

Borza 1972, 235 n.18 refers to one page in the exca- 
vation report; Badian 1985, 445 n.1 refers to the same 
page 78 (concerning traces of fire in the Apadana); 
Bosworth 1980, 331, quotes a passage from Schmidt's 
description of the Treasury (p. 178-9). In most cases 
only the title of Schmidt’s report is given: so Schacher- 
meyr 1973, 289, n.334; Lane Fox 1973, 528; J. R. 
Hamilton, Alexander the Great, London 1973, 177, 
n.16; Green 1974, 545 n.16; J. Seibert, Alexander der 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35: 


36. 
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Grosse, Darmstadt 1972, 134-135. 

It is really remarkable that this procedure is not only 
followed by historians, but by some archaeologists as 
well. E. G. M. Wheeler, Flames over Persepolis, London 
1968, 24, where Diodorus is quoted to describe the 
effects of the fire, not Schmidt. 

Cf. J. Balcer, Erich Friedrich Schmidt, 13 September 
1897 — 3 October 1964, AchHist 7 (1991), 147-172, 
167 with references to the correspondence between 
Schmidt and Herzfeld. 

Herzfeld apparently kept working on it and it probably 
comprised in large part what has been edited posthu- 
mously by Gerold Walser as Herzfeld's The Persian Em- 
pire, Wiesbaden 1968. 

See Schmidt 1953, 79. 

Schmidt 1953, 122: “This proves that at least the 
western part of the building was not destroyed by 
fire, and it is possible that the entire structure es- 
caped the conflagration (or conflagrations) which de- 
stroyed the Apadana, the Throne Hall, and the trea- 
sury." 

Schmidt 1958, 262-3: "The western portion of the west 
wing was largely destroyed by fire. It is interesting to 
note, however, that only the main rooms (2,4,6) of 
the northern tier were burned, whereas the interven- 
ing subsidiary rooms (3 and 5) show no effect of fire. 
In the southern tier heavy scorching was observed in 
Room 8 only. Here the walls were baked in horizontal 
strips 15 to 50 cm. above the floor, and in Room 6 the 
effect of the flames was confined to a zone reaching 
from the fire-blackened floor to a line on the walls 70 
cm. above it. At any rate, it appears that there was no 
general conflagration; but the combustible contents 
of the main rooms — furniture, fabrics and the like 
— apparently were methodically destroyed by separate 
fires." 

Tilia 1972, 57. 

Schmidt 1953, 239. 

Schmidt 1953, 239. 

Schmidt 1953, 241: "It may be that the Palace of 
Xerxes was destroyed with particularly vindictive thor- 
oughness. .... most of the column fragments uncov- 
ered by us must have been carried to the balcony to 
be thrown on top of the Harem roof or into the debris 
of that building." 

Cf. Tilia 1972, 315. 

Tilia 1972, 315. 

This relationship between the traces of fire and the 
king who built the palaces was noticed by Luschey 
1968, 28: "sichere Brandspuren haben wir nur an 
den Bauten, die die Bauinschrift des Xerxes tragen”. 
"Nur," however, is not a correct observation, see infra. 
Badian 1985, 445 follows Luschey. See also Tilia 1972, 
315. 

Cf. Schmidt 1953, 81; cf. Plut. Alex. 37.5: at his ar- 
rival Alexander saw a statue of Xerxes deliberately 
toppled by his soldiers. He stopped a while and 
addressed himself to the statue: Shall we let you 
lie because of your former campaign against the 
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Greeks, or raise you up again because of your former 
greatness of character? In the end Alexander walked 
on. 

The Gate of All Lands, with an inscription by Xerxes, 
is conspicuously absent from this list. Was it because 
destruction would possibly block the exit from the Ter- 
race, or because it did not contain combustible mate- 
rial? 

Cf. Plut. Alex. 37; cf. F. de Callatay Les trésors 
achéménides et les monnayages d'Alexandre: espéces 
immobilisées et espéces circulantes, REA 91 (1989), 
259-276. 

Cf. Calmeyer 1990, 9 with map on p.23. Calmeyer men- 
tions that west of the terrace stone plates have been 
found and hurriedly removed (9, n.8). See also Tilia 
1978, 91 who mentions that many archaeological sites 
in the Persepolis plain have been levelled for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Curt. 5.6.20. For the custom cf. Sancisi-Weerdenburg 
1980, 145-167; P. Briant, Table du roi et redistribution 
chez les Achéménides, in: Le Tribut dans l'empire perse, 
(eds. P. Briant & Cl. Herrenschmidt), Paris 1989, 35- 
44; Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1989, 129-146. 

Cf. Schmidt 1957; N. Cahill, The Treasury at Perse- 
polis: Gift-Giving at the City of the Persians, AJA 89 
(1985), 373-389, 374. 

Cf. Bosworth 1980, 332: "the palace (sic!) had been 
picked clean," but he cautions: "that does not nec- 
essarily imply that the burning was planned in ad- 
vance." Badian 1985, 445: "the palace area seems to 
have been stripped of its most valuable contents before 
it was destroyed, and there is some evidence to show 
that the fire was then deliberately set..."; Schacher- 
meyr 1973, 290: "das Inventar des Palastes (sic!) 
vorher bereits beiseite geschafft." Wirth 1985, 108 
n.68, "muss die persische Residenz vor dem Brande 
von allen wertvollen Gegenständen geráumt ... wor- 
den sein." 

Schmidt 1953, 171, 173, 175, 177, 178, 180, 181, 182, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198. 

Cf. Schmidt 1953, 175, 177, 182, 183, 190, 191, 193, 
195, 197. 

Schmidt 1953, 263. 

Schmidt 1953, 187. 

Schmidt 1953, 187. 

Schmidt 1953, 75. The pile contained “a considerable 
quantity of bronze pieces" which leads Schmidt to con- 
clude that "furniture had here been stored." 
Schmidt 1953, 75. | 

Schmidt 1953, 75. 

Schmidt 1953, 79. 

Cf. Schmidt 1953, 79. In the Treasury bronze objects 
have been found which might have served for the 
hanging of textile wall coverings: Schmidt 1953, 160, 
179. 

Cf. also Herzfeld 1941, 229; cf. comments of Schmidt 
1953, 132. 

. F. Stolze & F. C. Andreas, Persepolis, Berlin, 1882, II, 
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(4th page). H. S.-W.) with the destruction of the Apadana as 
55. Schmidt 1953, 132: “there is no doubt that the well.” 

collapse of the Throne Hall and its portico was 56. I am grateful for information on the technique of ar- 

caused by a conflagration, which may well have co- son, helpfully given to me by the head of the Gronin- 

incided with the burning of the Treasury, situated gen fire department, J. O. Hamming. 


beyond the street on the south, and perhaps (it. 57. Herzfeld 1929, 30. 


The Golden Alexander 


by SIRI SANDE 


The point of departure for this article are two 
small herms, A and B, both in giallo antico 
(Figs. 1-2). They were purchased in Rome and 
are at present in a Norwegian private collec- 
tion. A is of a very pale yellow, almost off-white 
colour that giallo antico sometimes presents.! 
The surface of the stone is worn and cracked 
with a dry, brittle appearance. Nose, mouth and 
the horns of the helmet are missing. A has a 
height of 16.5 cm. 

The marble of herm B is golden with a 
smooth, waxy surface which is pitted in places. 
Nose, mouth, part of the chin and most of the 
edge of the helmet are missing. B is more frag- 
mentary than A, comprising only the frontal 
part of the head and the left half of the neck. 
It is 14.8 cm. high and must consequently have 
been higher than A when it was complete. A 
and B both had inlaid eyes. The inner cor- 
ner of B's left eye still preserves traces of a 
white material (putty?) used to fasten the in- 
lay. 

A and B belong to a type which is known 
in more than twenty copies.? It is characterized 
by its small size (about 18 cm. seem to have 
been the average height) and by its material, in 
most cases giallo antico or a reddish to golden 
stone such as portasanta.? All copies are herms, 
and though none of them has been found in 
a context, it seems that they were made to be 
incorporated into a piece of furniture.* The 
type shows a youthful, beardless man. His eyes 
are hollowed out and were evidently inlaid. In 
one copy, a herm from the Dattari collection 
in Cairo,? one eye in glass paste is preserved 
(Fig. 3). The forehead of the better copies is 
transversed by one or two horizontal furrows, 
and sometimes there are also furrows above the 
bridge of the nose. In a young man these must 


be the signs of mental exertion, like the half- 
open mouth. | 

The man wears a helmet and under it a 
close-fitting piece of headgear, presumably a 
leather cap. In some copies the cheek-pieces 
seem to be connected with this cap rather than 
the helmet (Fig. 4), while in others, such as A, 
B, and the Dattari herm (Figs. 1-3), the cheek- 
pieces are hinged to the helmet itself. Two lon- 
gitudinal ribs articulate the cheek-pieces, while 
the brim of the helmet is set off with a similar 
rib or. a dentellated border. Above it appear 
the most characteristic features of the helmet, 
two ram's horns in such high relief that they 
must have been welded to the helmet rather 
than cast in one piece with it. Rams' heads in 
relief descend from the helmet to cover the 
ears of the warrior in most of the copies. They 
look as if they are cast in metal, whereas the 
broad ribbons descending behind them onto 
the shoulders of the herm form part of the 
leather cap underneath. What is visible of the 
body is covered by feather-like scales, in some 
cases adorned with a gorgoneion, indicating 
that an aegis is intended. 

This type of herm is unusual in more than 
one respect, first of all with regard to the ma- 
terial, generally a golden to off-white stone. 
This emphasis on special marbles in the copies 
may imply that the material of the original 
was costly. The small size of the copies prob- 
ably reflects that of the original, but their mea- 
surements vary considerably, the height of the 
smallest ones being about two thirds of the 
largest ones.” Such inconsistencies in the mea- 
surements of copies of the same type gener- 
ally imply that the original could not be re- 
produced by the normal copying process, be- 
cause of its sacredness, for instance, the deli- 
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Fig. 1. Herm A, giallo antico, Norway, private collection. Photo: Teigen, Oslo. 


cate and costly nature of its material or because 
its position placed it out of reach. Another un- 
usual feature of the herm type is a certain in- 
dividuality manifest in the features of the bet- 
ter copies, implying that a portrait is intended. 
Most small herms in giallo antico and related 
coloured marbles represent Dionysiac figures 
or other mythological characters? In certain 
cases our warrior is found coupled with mytho- 
logical beings to form a double herm: one 
herm from Ince Blundell Hall shows him to- 
gether with a mature Hermes, ? and two from 
Toulouse and the Cook Collection, Richmond, 
respectively, represent the warrior coupled with 
a mature Dionysus.!° In the Richmond herm 
the warrior's helmet has been modified, the 
horns having been transformed into wings. It 
is difficult to say whether this transformauon 
was deliberate or whether the copyist had mis- 
understood his model. 

The character of the original herm is hard 
to grasp, because even the copies of good qual- 
ity vary with regard to the proportions of the 
face and the rendering of the single features. In 


some copies, like a herm in Gôttingen and one 
from Jena (Fig. 4), a certain pathos is aimed at, 
whereas other copies, such as B and the Dat 
tari herm (Figs. 2, 3), indicate a more power- 
ful personality. Other herms, A, for instance, 
or a herm from the Colman Collection, Capri 
(Figs. 1, 5), have a chiefly decorauve value. 
Such specimens tell little about the original's 
style and date, while the better copies indicate 
the period around 200 B.C. or slightly later.!! 
The more pathetic versions may be compared 
to the head of the so-called Alexander from 
Pergamon,!? while the “powerful” renderings 
recall a helmeted portrait head in the Museo 
Nazionale Romano, a copy of a Hellenisuc orig- 
inal from the end of the third or the beginning 
of the second century B.C.? 

Because of the aegis and the ram's horns, 
which are attributes of Zeus Ammon, our 
warrior has been identified with Alexander 
the Great. The attributes are appropriate to 
him, and the physiognomical type is certainly 
"Alexander-like". If the date around 200 B.C. 
or a little later is correct, it is clear, in any 
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case, that we are dealing not with a genuine 
portrait, but with an imaginary rendering of a 
person who had already entered the mythical 
realm, being represented as a type more than 
an individual. 

Some scholars have objected to the identifi- 
cation with Alexander.!* E. Paris thought that 
Pyrrhus of Epirus might have been intended. 
but his identification was based on the erro- 
neous supposition that the horns on the heimet 
were those of a goat, not a ram (Pyrrhus was 
said to have worn a helmet with goat's horns).!5 
K. Fittschen suggested Mithridates VI, arguing 
that an enemy of Rome must have been rep- 
resented, since the use of the herm as furni- 
ture decoration would imply a certain degra- 
dation of the sitter.!® It is questionable, how- 
ever, whether it was degrading to have one's 
portrait used in a decorative context. In Egypt, 
for instance, representations of the pharaohs 
and their family are often found decorating 
utensils and furniture, and this tradition con- 
tinued with the Ptolemies. Their portraits deco- 
rated the bottom of bowls,!” faience jugs!? and 
the legs of utensils.!? A bronze bust represent- 


ing a Ptolemaic king as Dionysus formed part 
of a fulcrum,?° and a fulcrum bust in silver in 
the Archaeological Museum of Turin has been 
identified as a version of Alexander with the 
lance.?! This is of particular interest in our con- 
text, because it shows that Alexander like other 
Hellenistic rulers could be used as furniture 
decoration. 

A bronze bust of a Hellenistic ruler or 
general in the Petit Palais, Paris, must also 
have decorated an object; a chariot has been 
proposed, but a piece of furniture is also 
possible.?? Portraits on chairs are known in sev- 
eral examples, especially on the sella curulis. 
On a group of Late Republican and Early Im- 
perial reliefs showing a sella curulis, the chair 
is decorated with the portraits of a man and 
a woman, most likely the ancestors of the of- 
ficial, referring to his noble lineage which en- 
titled him to high offices in the state.?? A se- 
ries of consular diptychs from Late Antiquity 
show the sella curulis decorated with portraits 
in medallions held by Victories.?* These por- 
traits are so small that their details cannot be 
made out, but they do not seem to be ances- 


Fig. 2: Herm B, gzallo antico. Norway, private collection. Photo: Universitetets oldsaksamling. 
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tors’ portraits; rather they may represent the 
consul himself.” The empty throne on the tri- 
umphal arch of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome 
is decorated with the images of St. Peter and 
St. Paul.*6 

Portraits could also be diffused in more 
perishable materials such as fabric. In the 
detailed description of Ptolemy Phiadelphus' 
pavilion by Callixeinus of Rhodes, preserved 
in Athenaeus’ Deipnosphistae (4.196-197), we 
hear of military cloaks, some of which dis- 
played portraits of kings, others mythological 
subjects. Woven or embroidered portraits were 
also known among the Romans. Judging from 
the written sources, they were especially popu- 
lar in Late Antiquity.?” 

The practice of carrying somebody's por- 
trait on one's person is of course much older. 
The most convenient way of doing so was to 
have it represented on a gem and set into a 
ring. Gems with representations of poets and 
philosophers reflected their owners’ interest 
in cultural matters, while portraits of rulers 
and political leaders were worn as signs of po- 
litical allegiance, as testified by a remark in 


Athenaeus' Deipnosophistae (4.188-189) about 
a supporter of Mithridates who wore a ring with 
his image. By having sword scabbards, girdle 
clasps and phalerae embossed with representa- 
tions of themselves and members of their fam- 
ily distributed as gifts or military decorations, 
Augustus and his successors ensured that the 
soldiers were reminded of the Imperial fam- 
ily however far they were from the centre of 
power.?8 Augustus himself, who had Alexander 
as one of several exampla, used the Macedo- 
nian's image on his own seal for some time.?? 
Since Alexander was an exemplum for many 
throughout the Imperial period, portraits of 
him continued to be made. Àn extreme case 
is furnished in the Historia Augusta, where it 
is mentioned that members of the family of 
the usurper Macrianus (A.D. 260-261) carried 
Alexander's image on their clothing, utensils 
and even the jewelrv and hair ornaments of 
the women as a sign of their admiration for 
him.90 

As I hope to have shown, it was not neces- 
sarily degrading to have one's portrait incor- 
porated into furniture, clothing, utensils and 


Fig. 3: Herm, giallo antico. Formerly in the Dattari collection, Cairo. From RA 1906.II. 
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the like, and, given the appeal of Alexander 
throughout the Roman period, I think he is the 
most likely candidate for the herm type we are 
dealing with. If Alexander were intended, this 
type would have been among the most popu- 
lar of his images, since more than twenty copies 
have been preserved. It must have had a special 
appeal, perhaps because of its symbolic mean- 
ing or because the original was regarded as pre- 
cious. The vellow marble most of the herms are 
made of is likely to have been chosen to suggest 
associations with gold or perhaps gilt ivory. 

There exists, incidentically, a famous exam- 
ple of Alexander-like heads in ivory from one 
of the royal graves in Vergina, the so-called 
Tomb of Philip, whose occupant was identi- 
fied with Alexander's father by the excavator.?! 
These heads, which decorated a couch, were 
found together with mvthological figures. Com- 
pared to the latter, the heads are clearly differ- 
entiated, and therefore likely to be meant as 
renderings of specific persons, but I will not 
go so far as to discern portraits of Philip II and 
his family in. them. Rather they are "pseudo- 
likenesses" of the kind one finds in Late Clas- 
sical and Early Hellenistic funerarv reliefs. 

Like the Vergina heads and related. heads 
from Macedonian tombs, the original of the 
herm type we are dealing with was an imag- 
inary likeness, in this case of Alexander the 
Great on account of the aegis and the ram's 
horns. When it was made (presumably around 
the vear 200 or in the earlv second centurv 
B.C.), Alexander's image had already become 
cast in the, heroic mould that often makes 
it difficult to separate representations of him 
from those of youthful gods and heroes. The 
herm was therefore not a portrait in the strict 
sense of the word, but rather reflected the 
idea of how Alexander ought to look. Like the 
Vergina heads, the herm may have been of gilt 
Ivory.?? 

As for the original location of our Alexan- 
der herm, one can onlv guess, but it is possi- 
ble to visualize it as part of a sumptuous piece 
of furniture, perhaps a throne or baldaquin, or 
possibly included in the decoration of a luxu- 
rious pavilion or even a tent. Such showpieces 
were popular during the Hellenistic age, and 
the Ptolemies especially seem to have made use 


Fig. 4: Herm, giallo antico trom Jena. From E. A. 
3940-3941. 
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of them to dazzle their subjects and visitors to 
the court. As mentioned above, copies of the 
helmeted Alexander are on occasion coupled 
with figures from the Dionysiac sphere to form 
double herms, and perhaps the original con- 
text also included Dionysiac characters. 

Images of Alexander together with members 
of the Dionysiac entourage were utilized bv 
the Ptolemies. In the lavish procession staged 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus and recorded bv 
Athenaeus (Deipnosophistae 5.197-203), stat- 
ues of Alexander and Ptolemv I crowned with 
golden ivy were included, and beside them 
stood the fertility god Priapus, he, too, ivy- 
crowned. There were several representations 
of gods and personifications in the proces- 
sion, but the Dionysiac accent was particularly 
strong. This fusion of the roval and Dionvsiac 
spheres was natural in Ptolemaic Egvpt, where 
Dionysus was associated with Osiris, whom the 
Greek kings, beginning with Alexander, repre- 
sented. Alexander and Dionysus were also cou- 
pled because Dionysus’ Indian campaign was 
modelled on that of the Macedonian. 

Given Alexander's and his successors’ close 
connections with Dionysus in Egvpt, the most 
likcly place of origin for a hypothetical piece 
of luxury furniture decorated with Alexander 
and figures from the Dionysiac sphere would 
be Alexandria. Portraits of the Ptolemies mav 
possibly have been included in the original con- 
text, but, if so, they were evidently not copied. 

The fact that both Alexander and Dionysiac 
herms were copied and used to decorate Ro- 
man furniture is of course no proof that their 
originals were once employed in a common 
context. Their associations mav be due to a 
simpler reason: like Dionysus and his followers, 
Alexander was a symbol of good luck. Alexan- 
der's coins were popular New Year's gifts, which 
was probably the reason why the earliest se- 
ries of contorniates bore his image, and cop- 
per coins showing Alexander were used as 
amulets.33 "Alexander" was also the name of 
a throw in the game of astragals.* That it 
was a lucky throw is implied by an epigram in 
the Greek anthology, where "Alexander" and 
"the ephebe", symbolizing power and youthful 
beautv respectively, are contrasted with less for- 
tunate throws.?? 


Fig. 5: Herm, giallo antico. From the Colman Collec- 
uon, Capri. Photo: D.A.I. Rome. 


The end of the paragraph from the Histo- 
na Augusta concerning Macrianus’ family and 
their admiration for Alexander referred to 
above, throws an interesting light on the use of 
Alexander as a talisman. The author goes on 
to tell how he himself had observed a mem- 
ber of the samc family, Cornelius Macer, at a 
dinner party in a temple of Hercules in Rome. 
Cornelius Macer had drunk from an electrum 
bowl decorated with the image of Alexander 
surrounded by scenes from his life, later pass- 
ing it on to other admirers of Alexander in the 
company. The author ends the story by telling 
how images of Alexander in gold and silver 
were supposed to aid people in everything they 
undertook.?6 

The popularity of the small Alexander- 
herms and the persistent use of coloured mar- 
bles as their material are, I think, explained bv 
this passage in the Historia Augusta. The mar- 
ble herms were probably intended to evoke 
more expensive images of Alexander in gold 
and silver, like the fulcrum in Turin mentioned 
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earlier. They reflect the spectrum of colours 
associated with images of Alexander, from cop- 
per red through gold to pale silver and ivory. 
In the absence of the costlier and more per- 


ishable materials, the herms bear witness to 
the abiding popularity and talismanic quali- 
ties of Alexander, which continued throughout 
Antiquity into the Middle Ages. 
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NOTES 

1. Compare M. L. Anderson & L. Nista (eds.), Radiance 
in Stone, Rome 1989, 76—78, no. 10. 

2. Herbig 1934 lists 20 examples, of which nos. 17 and 
19 should be excluded. The helmeted head is not of 
the type we are dealing with, but represents a satyr. 
This brings the number down to 18, to which the fol- 
lowing may be added: 19) Cadiz, Museo Arqueologico: 
A. Schulten, AA 1940, 104—105, Figs. 9-10. 20) Cam- 
bridge, Fitzwilliam Museum: Budde & Nicholls 1964, 
55-56, No. 88, PI. 302) Capri, Colman Collection. Un- 
published. D.A.I. Rome, Inst. neg. 40.776 (here Fig. 
5). 22) London, art market. Sotheby, Sale Thursday 
3rd December 1991, 150, no. 323, ill. p. 148. 

Some of the copies listed by Herbig sull seem to be 
unpublished: no. 2 (Vienna), no. 12 (Heidelberg), no. 
14 (Milan). His no. 13, a herm in the collection of A. 
Castellani, has disappeared (I have not found it in the 
sales catalogue featuring his collection). One wonders 
whether our herm A or the herm from the Colman 
collection could be identical with the Castellani herm, 


but this is impossible to establish since illustrations of 
the latter were never published. 

3. The material of one copy at Ince Blundell Hall is given 
as Luna marble, Ashmole 1929, 48, no. 111, whereas 
that of a herm in the British Museum is said to be Pen- 
telic marble, A. H. Smith, A Catalogue of the Sculpture 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, III, 
London 1904, 336, no. 2332. A head from the Dattari 
collection, Cairo, is said in one source to be of giallo 
antico, Collections J. P. Lambros, Athènes. G. Dattan, Le 
Caire, Paris 1916, 42, no. 354; in another the marble 
is described as "d'une blancheur éclatante et d'une 
grande finesse de grain", Reinach 1906, 4. Since the 
marble is said to be very fine-grained, it may possi- 
bly be an almost off-white giallo antico. It is not clear 
from the article whether the author had seen the head 
himself. This is also the case with no. 19 in note 2, a 
head in Cadiz. G. Lippold, who is quoted in the text 
(104), describes it as being made of porphyry, though 
he gives the impression that he knew it only from pho- 
tographs. Since its surface does not show the white 
flecks that characterize porphyry, it is perhaps more 
likely that tbe material is another reddish stone such 
as portasanta. The rest of the copies are all made of 
red to yellow stone, giallo antico being by far the most 
common material. 

4. Fittschen 1979, 64. For a Dionysiac herm in giallo an- 
tico preserved in its original setting (probably used as 
a table support) see J. Ward-Perkins & A. Claridge, 
Pompeii A.D. 79 (Catalogue Boston), New York 1978, 
139, no. 63. 

5. See note 3. 

6. A gorgoneion is worn by A and a herm from Pompeii, 
Paris 1926, 49, PI. II, left. The herm from the London 
art market (n. 2, no. 22) also shows a gorgoneion on its 
breast, but this part seems to be a modern restoration. 

7. The height of the smallest herms is 15 cm., that of the 
largest herms 23 cm. The average height is 18 cm. 

8. Compare, for instance, a herm of Dionysus in 
Toulouse, Espérandieu II, 45, no. 918, the table leg 
referred to in n. 4 (Silenus), or a very fine Pan 
in Agrigento, P. Griffo, Il Museo Nazionale archeo- 
logico regionale di Agrigento, Rome 1987, 242, 244, Fig. 
207. 

9. Ashmole 1929, 48. 

10. Espérandieu IX, 195, no. 6911; Reinach 1906, 5-6, Fig. 
6; S. A. Strong, /HS 28 (1908), 12-14, no. 15, Fig. 2. 

11. Fittschen 1979, 65, dates the type to the end of the 
2nd century B.C. 
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19. 


20. 
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. W. Geominy & R. Ozgan, AA 1982, 126-127, Fig. 7. 
. A. Giuliano (ed.), Museo Nazionale Romano, Le sculture 


1,9,1, Rome 1987, 49-52, R 30 (text: S. Sorrenti). 


. Budde & Nicholls 1964, 55-56. 
. Paris 1926, 50-52. Herbig 1934, 16-17, also suggested 


Pyrrhus. 


. Fittschen 1979, 65-66. 
. Kyrieleis 1975, 8-11, Pl. 7,4. For the media for Hel- 


lenistic royal portraits in general see R. R. R. Smith, 
Hellenistic Royal Portraits, Oxford 1988, 9-14. 


. D. B. Thompson, Ptolemaic Oinochoai and Portraits in 


Faience, London 1973. 

Compare a small bronze leg from a vessel on the 
American art market, showing a Ptolemaic ruler in 
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1.10: 73; 1.34: 73 | 
Ptolemy, 32, 35, 41, 51, 94, 95, 97, 132, 140, 148, 186 
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148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 180 
3.1.23: 17; 3.1.7: 16; 3.2.10-19: 156; 3.2.17: 156; 
3.3.6: 156; 3.3.8-25: 157; 3.8.4: 156; 3.8.15: 156; 
3.9: 38; 3.11.7: 157; 3.11.9-11: 159; 3.12.7: 16; 
3.111.17: 150, 158; 3.111.24: 157; 4.1.12: 155; 4.6.1: 
156; 4.7.5: 73; 4.9: 156; 4.10.25 ff.: 155; 4.13.12: 
157; 4.13.36: 156; 4.14.24: 157; 4.15.1: 156; 4.15.25: 
157; 4.15.28-32: 159; 4.16.7: 26; 5.1.17: 16, 17, 
21, 26; 5.1.17-20: 21; 5.1.17-23: 14; 5.2.9-10: 15; 
5.3.1-16: 156; 5.3.4: 16; 5.3.17 ff.: 156; 5.3.17- 
5.7.19: 186; 5.6: 182; 5.6.4-5: 183; 5.6.20: 183, 
187; 5.7.2: 155, 156; 5.7.8: 178; 5.7.10: 179; 5.7.11: 
179; 5.7.12-8.1: 179; 5.8.6 ff.: 156; 5.8.6-17: 152; 
5.10.2: 158; 6.4: 38; 6.6.8: 157; 8.5.8: 98: 8.10.1: 22; 
8.12.7.10-11: 15; 10.2.24: 175; 10.5.4: 73 
Seneca phil. 83 
De Beneficiis 2.16.1-2: 82; 5.6.1: 82; 13.1-3: 81 
De Ira 3.17.1-3: 82 
De Clem. 1.25: 82 
Ep. 83.23: 82; Ep. 94.63: 82 
Octavia: 82 
Seneca rhet 
Suas. 1.6: 78 
Servius: 131 
ad Aen. 1.293-296: 136 
Statius 
Silv. 1.1.84 ff.: 63; Silv. 1.1.84-90: 170; Silv.1.1.86: 
77 
Strabo: 94, 186 
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5.3.5: 168; 14.1.23: 24; 15.3.6: 178; 15.3.24: 155 
Suetonius 75 
Aug. 2.5: 68; 18.1: 79; 50: 84; 50.29: 196; 94.4: 84 
Cal. 52.3: 81 
Nero: 82; 19: 81 
Synesius: 109 
epist. 1: 134 
Tacitus: 27 | 
Ann. 2.73: 80; Ann.3.60: 24; Ann. 3.60-63: 23; 
Ann.3.61-63: 24; Ann.3.61—62: 24; Ann. 3.63: 23, 
24; Ann. 4.14: 23 
Tatian 
Adv. Goth. 36.17: 134 
Thucydides: 95, 96 
1.22: 96; 8.109,1: 27 
Valerius Maximus 
7.5.4: 39 
Varro: 164 
Rust. 2.11.10: 169 
Velleius Paterculus 77 
1.2.2: 39; 1.11.3: 38, 39, 169; 1.11.5: 39; 2.10: 84; 


2.51.1: 84 

Vergil 80, 130 
Aen. 6.788-807: 79 

Vetus Testamentum LXX 
Jd.16.17 ff.: 87 

Xenophon: 31, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 94, 150 
Agesilaus, 54 
Anabasis, 53, 54 
An. 1.6.7: 27; 1.8.2 ff.: 59 
Cynegeticus, 53 — 
Cyropaedia, 53, 54, 55, 58, 96, 97 
Cyr. 1.1.3: 59; 1.1.5: 59; 1.3.4 ff.: 55; 2.3.1 ff.: 59; 
4.5.1 ff.: 55; 4.6.11 56; 5.3.46: 59; 7.2.24: 59; 7.5.78 
ff.: 59; 8: 57; 8.1.40 £.: 59; 8.3.1: 59; 8.3.9-18: 157; 
8.3.12: 157; 8.3.13: 38; 8.3.14: 59; 8.4.1 ff: 58; 
8.5.17: 58, 60; 8.5.28: 58, 60; 8.7.24: 59; 8.8.1: 59 
De Equitandi ratione, 53 
De Equitum magistro, 53 
Hellenica, 54 
HG 1.2.6: 27; 3.1.1 f£: 59; 3.2.7: 59; 3.2.18: 59; 
4.2.20: 59; 6.1.12: 59 
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Representations of Alexander 
Cinerary urn: 165 
Coin: 61, 67, 101, 108, 115-116, 119-121, 127, 173, 
166, 194 
Contorniate: 66, 90, 194 
Gem/signet ring: 29, 166 
Herm: 138-140, 189-196 
Ivory portrait: 29, 85, 119, 193, 
Marble portrait: 61, 67, 88, 90, 111, 114-116, 127, 
140, 148, 196 
Matrix: 117-119, 140 
Medallion: 66, 115, 121 
Mosaic: 31, 42, 61, 85-86. 90-91, 115, 138, 141, 
146-147, 153, 
161-162, 165 
Painting/fresco/stucco: 79, 83, 108, 110, 126, 130- 
132, 166 
Relief/tondo: 31, 90, 110, 111, 113, 122, 124, 162, 
165 
Sarcophagus: 42, 102, 105, 138 
Statue: 63, 77, 89, 105-108, 130, 141-144, 166, 194 
Statuette: 29, 31, 34-36, 90, 105-108, 111, 121, 
127, 130, 165, 
191 
Vase /cup: 118, 161, 165-166 
Alexander Keraunophoros: 109-111 
Alexander Ktistes: 124—126 
Alexander with the lance: 62, 111, 114, 191 
Alexander's coinage: 30, 171-176 
Alexander's funeral car: 130-132 
Alexander's Mausoleum: 77-79, 82 
Alexander's seal: 79 
Alexander's tent: 83 
Alexandros Aniketos Théos: 126-130 
Deer hunt: 102-104, 108 
Granicus group/turma Alexandri 
29—39, 42, 83, 101, 109, 164, 167 
Statues from the sanctuary of Juno Sospita: 36-37, 
164—165, 167 
Lion hunt 
101, 102-105, 121-122 


Craterus monument: 101, 108, 120-124 
Diadem: 32-36, 62, 66, 86, 106, 111 
Kausia [diadematoforos]: 32-34, 86 
tiara: 32 


Portraits/statues of others than Alexander 
Agrippa: 64 
Antiochus III: 33 
Augustus: 63-64, 121, 131 
Caesar: 63, 77, 121, 166 
Caracalla: 66 
C. Cartilius, Ostia: 62, 142 
Constantine the Great: 66 
Hadrian: 65 
Philip II: 85 
Pompey: 76-77, 108 
Trajan: 65 
Other equestrian statues/statuettes: 29, 36, 125-126, 
163, 165 
Coinage: 61, 66, 90, 126, 162 
Darius Painter: 161-162, 166 
Other statues/mosaics/reliefs/sarcophagi 
62, 111, 120, 142 
Apollo: 107, 141 
Christ: 67 
Daochos monument: 101, 107 
Doryphoros: 112 
Helios: 67, 88-90, 140 
Heracles: 33 
Hermes: 62 
Laocoon: 142 
Sperlonga Group: 142 
Terme ruler: 62 
Buildings and monuments 
Ara Pacis: 64 
Arch of Benevento: 65 
Arch of Constantine: 65 
Artemision, Ephesos: 112 
Campus Martius: 164 
Casa di Fabio Rufo: 126 
Casa del Fauno: 31, 42, 146-147, 165 
Casa dei Vettii: 110 
Church of St. Peter: 67 
Column of Trajan: 65 
Curia di Pompeo: 108, 166 
Forum Trajanum: 65 
Heracleion in Patrae: 78 
House of the Vestals: 37 
Lysicrates monument: 104 
Mausolleum, Halicarnassus: 104, 107, 120, 122- 
123 
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Mausolleum, Vatican necropolis: 67 Temple of Mars Ultor: 79, 131 

Naiskos: 31, 162 “Temple of Romolus": 37 

Palace of Xerxes, Darius, see Persepolis © Theatre in Patrae: 78 

Parthenon: 132, 141-142, 163 Tomb of Achilles: 112 

Phillippeion: 105, 107 Tomb of “Philip II”: 33, 42, 85-86, 104-105, 108, 
Porticus Metelli/Octavia: 36-37, 83, 164 119, 126-127, 193 

Regia: 79 Tomb in Gnathia: 164 

Rotunda of St. George: 90 Tomb in Myra: 111 

Temple of Athena at Ilion: 89 Tomba degli Scudi: 163 

Temple of Hercules: 194 Villa Hadriana: 65 


Temple of Juno Regina and Jupiter Stator: 37, 164 
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